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ARTICLE I. 


Review or Democracy 1N America. Part tHe Seconp, 
By Truman M. Post, Professor of Languages, Hlinois College, Jacksonville. 


The Social Influence of Democracy. By Alexis De Tocque- 
ville, Member of the Institute of France, and of the Chamber 
of Deputies, etc., etc. Trans/ated by Henry Reeve, Esq. 
With an Original Preface, by John C. Spencer, Counsellor 
at Law. 


Tue Philosophy of Human Society is destined to become the 
great study of the age. The laws and condition of social pro- 
gress, virtue, and happiness; the action and destiny of intel- 
lectual, moral, and political organisms; those thousand fixed 
forms of religion, law, governinent, and opinion, into which 
human society has crystallized ; the characteristic passions and 
tendencies of the million: these are topics which are forcing 
themselves with grave and solemn interest upon the mind of 
our times. The investigation is one not stimulated by a liberal 
curiosity merely, but by convictions, every day stronger, of its 
practical and imperative necessity. It is becoming more and 
more felt, that it involves the problem which the nations must 
solve or die. 

Men are learning from melancholy experience, that it is vain 
attempting to sustain political systems apart from the intellec- 
tual and moral life of a people, and that when institutions cease 
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to be expressions of that life, they must soon be frittered away 
by reform, or retrenched by revolution. Society ever attempis 
to assimilate to itself the forms which constitute its visible em- 
bodiment, and failing of that, it labors incessantly to throw 
off what it feels unsuited to its nature, and a restraint upon its 
development and action. 

But again, between the political forms and the spirit of a 
people, there is a mutual interaction. Outward institutions are 
not ay passive expressions; they become to some ex- 
tent the plastic moulds of the national mind. Once created, from 
whatever cause, they tend to form it to their own likeness, and to 
stereotype with their image all after times. The products, at 
first, of intellectual and moral causes, they become in turn the 
efficient producers of such causes, and standing, as they do, 
permanent forces amid shifting generations, their influence, 
though slow, must be mighty and sure, and will perpetuate it- 
self in the virtue or vice, ignorance or enlightenment, the 
magnanimity or meanness, activity or torpor, of the millions 
they overshadow. If they are favorable to a pure morality— 
the only permanent basis of human society—they of themselves 
furnish, for any people, an augury full of political hope; if 
not, they or society must die; either by slow and putrid dissolu- 
tion, or in agony and convulsion ; or rather, in the latter case, 
they and society must die; they throw themselves upon the 
pyre on which they lay the corpse of an empire. 

The questions, then, that demand the investigation of the 
citizen or statesman, with regard to systems of political institu- 
tions, relate not only to the mutual relations of the different 
parts of those systems —their internal harmony, and aptitude for 
self-perpetuated, facile and secure action, and their operation 
on outward and material interests: but with a deeper earnest- 
ness they compel him to ask, what are the great social princi: 
ples which gave them birth ; and of the existence of which, as 
the central forces of society, they still, if possessing vitality, 
stand as indices ? and whether they continue in harmony with 
their primordial principles? whether they now represent the 
ruling spirit of a people ? and again, what is the influence of 
this dominant and central power, and of the institutions which 
are ~ visible organs, on national thought, feeling, and man- 
ners 

Immediately connected with these inquiries relating to the 
physiology, so to speak, of society, is the study of social patho- 
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logy and therapeutics—the laws of disease and cure in political 
bodies. These inquiries, it will be perceived, involve the gravest 
questions that can engage the human mind—the requirements, 
value, and destiny of all political systems, and of human society 
itself. 

These are among the questions, which the work standing 
at the head of this article, attempts to discuss in relation to De- 
mocracy—particularly as it developes itself in American so- 
ciety. The author selects for investigation the Democratic 
from amid other social forms, because he believes, that into this 
type the universal society of the race is fast and irresistibly 
working itself; and he singles out American society, not as ex- 
hibiting the peculiar and only outward form of Democracy, but 
as revealing its essential spirit and action. 

The attempt, and I will add, the execution, merit well of 
our age, and especially of our Republic. He has attempted to 
show Democracy to itself. It is too commonly the fact, that 
those vast and universal movements of human society that are 
seen from time to time in human history, pursuing, with the 
vehemence of passion and the steadfastness of fate, their pecu- 
liar ends, are ignorant, meanwhile, of what it most behooves 
them to know themselves. Self-knowledge is as rare in na- 
tions and ages, as in individuals; and introspection, difficult and 
ungrateful at all times, alike to the million and the one, be- 
comes especially so, when outward excitements are multiplied, 
and an intense and restless strife for immediate and physical 
well-being, gives overshadowing prominence and exhaustive 
interest to the present, the material and the partial, and leaves 
little taste or aptitude, for self-contemplation or general sur- 
veys. At such periods, a calm and wide-seeing Philosophy, ap- 
plied to the analysis of the present or the forecast of the future, 
is rarely met with. 

Such an age is our own. Embarked as we are on the River 
of Destiny, we are content, for the most part, with taking simply 
the course and rapidity of the eddies, on which float our indi- 
vidual interests, or at most, those of a party or section; while 
few mark the progress or direction of the mighty flood on which 
we are borne. The rush of waters and the crash of many ship- 
wrecks are in our ears: fragments of old systems, mingling 
with the fresh glistering forms of those new-born, are driving 
past us; and in the distance, it may be, the breakers lift their 
white signal, and the cataract utters afar its warning roar; and 
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the stifled cry of the millions that sink, blends with the shout 
of those that exult as never to die. Unheeding, meanwhile, 
we chase the bubbles in our own little vortex ; or we pursue the 
rainbow painted on the spray in the forward distance, unmind- 
ful that it overarches the cataract: or, if awake to the perils 
that press, struggling to keep our individual fortunes afioat 
amid the wild drift, we cast but brief and distracted glances at 
the fearful power that sits upon the flood; rarely have we 
leisure or vastness of vision to take its aspect or dimensions. 
We exult, it may be, in the assurance of movement, but few 
discern whether that movement is toward Light or Gloom. 
Or, to change the figure, while, as in astronomy, we study the 
internal relations of our own particular system, we diuily read 
the movement of that mighty system of systems, of which our 
own is but a fragment. 

The power that now sits dominant on the tide of human 
affairs, is Democracy: it is the ruling spirit of our era, the 
gravitating social force. It is the result which the turbulent 
and diversified civilization of modern times is elaborating ; the 
universal solvent, into which all social, civil, and ecclesiastical 
inequalities are sinking. 

Democracy is the fact of our era; whether our choice or 
not, matters little—it is our destiny. Ever since modern civil- 
ization began to emerge from the chaos in which sank that of 
the ancient world, European-society has been moving toward 
this result, with a steadfastness that marks a great law of 
Providence. Like such laws, this tendency is beyond the power 
of human strength, or sagacity, to arrest or divert. The spirit 
that animates this movement, and that, through a thousand 
years of vicissitude and revolution, has with such _persist- 
ency and vigilance, and such instinctive discernment, pursued 
its peculiar ends, now scents its quarry not from afar, and 
with accelerated rapidity hastens towards its assured goal—its 
day of universal triumph. That day, neither force nor fraud, 
nor shifts nor expedients, nor wisdom, nor piety can stave off: 
it is the destiny of the race: it is the ordinance of Heaven. 
All that remains for human wisdom is to direct and attemper 
this power; to prevent its extravagances and atrocities; and 
no longer exasperating by vain resistance, to endeavor to en- 
lighten, humanize, and Christianize it. While Owenism, Agrz- 
rianism, and Infidelity, and the Protean shapes of Anarchism 
are aiming to intoxicate, blind, and madden it, it belongs to 
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Christian Truth and Love to penetrate it with a purer, milder, 
and more benign reason. 

The germinant principle of Democracy is involved in the 
essential definition of a human being. It is no obscure corollary 
from the religious relations of man, especially as disclosed by 
the Christian Faith. It is the immediate inference which com- 
mon sense and feeling draw from the revealed facts of our com- 
mon origin and destiny, and of our direct relations to a common 
God: confirmed, also, by the consciousness of a community of 
reason and moral sentiment, and of innate and inalienable 
rights, and essential and intransferable obligations. Thus it is 
the child of common reason wedded to a common faith. De- 
riving life from these sources, it .is idle to speculate upon the 
probable chances of baffling or quelling the democratic energy 
of our times. The child of nature and religion, the assurance of 
its life is embraced in that of its parents. 

The developments of Democracy in its hours of triumph, in 
modern times, have thus far been too often the paroxysms of a 
force gigantic, but ignorant and brutalized, and taking a mo- 
ment’s revenge for ages of wrong; stimulated by the fearful 
energies of despair, or the no less fearful energies of sudden and 
blind hope: and again, after an hour of frightful ascendency, 
throwing itself, crippled and exhausted by its excesses, at the 
foot of a new tyranny. Its final ascendency, however, is fore- 
tokened with assurance, by past ages of painful but certain pro- 
gress: but whether its future course shall be through the abyss 
of revolution upon revolution, (from which it shall bring out the 
wisdom of woful experience,) or whether it shall be guided to 
its Heaven-appointed goal by the benign and purifying influence 
of Truth and Love, is the great problem of our times. 

Such is the consideration that has stimulated our Author to 
the writing of these works. He regards the course of Democ- 
racy as a fact—permanent, irresistible, and universal. There- 
fore it is that he attempts to delineate this type of society—to 
analyze and estimate its forces and teniencies ; and to forecast 
its action and danger, and its ultimate results. He approaches 
the subject as a philosopher and a philanthropist, not as an ad- 
vocate. His work is written not so much for America as for 
Europe, and especially for France. He selects American so- 
ciety for his analysis, as exhibiting Democracy in the most ma- 
ture and natural state in which it has yet been exhibited ; as 
showing more of its full form and features, and less perturbed 
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by extrinsic and accidental influences, than where it is yet strug- 
gling into life, or when new-born of revolution, it still feels the 
tumultuary and convulsive throes of its birth. He does not re. 
gard Democracy as restricted to our political forms ; its outward 
mechanism and organization may be widely varied. Nor does 
he look to our society for an exact and universal paradigm of 
its social results: allowance is to be made for peculiarities of 
origin and history and locul influences. But the force of these 
being estimated, he aims to discern in our political institutions 
and our social condition, the vital spirit and the essential tenden- 
cies of Democracy, and thence to educe general truths, in the 
light of which human society may forecast its dangers and pro- 
vide against them ; and foreseeing the ultimate goal to which 
the hand of Heaven is leading, may move toward it intelli. 
gently and tranquilly, with the calmness of certainty, if not of 
hope. 

His philosophy consists in the application of the known laws 
of human nature to the phenomena of our Democracy, and in 
constructing general propositions from the principles thus indi- 
cated. By thus pursuing facts to their principles, and principles 
until they disclose some universal psychological or social law, he 
attempts to separate the local, temporary, and accidental, from 
the essential, the permanent, and the universal, and to distin- 
guish what is merely American from what belongs to human 
society every where. . 

It is not the aim of this article to attempt a minute criticism 
or analysis of these works, or to sit in judgment on their gene- 
ral merits. Their wide celebrity renders this gratuitous, and 
their high reputation might give the air of presumption to com- 
mon censure or praise. The first volume, which relates to the 
influence of Democracy upon political institutions, was published 
some five years since, and has been repeatedly reviewed, 
both in Europe and America, with different degrees of ability, 
and generally with high and deserved commendation. The 
verdict of public opinion with regard to it may be considered 
as already rendered, and recorded. It has given the author 
rank amid the standard writers and profound thinkers of our age. 
The second volume, on which alone it is our present purpose to 
remark, will be found more attractive to the general reader than 
the former ; it embraces also, in our view, questions of weightier 
moment. In it he attempts to analyze the influence of Democ- 
racy upon those interests, to which all political institutions are 
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but ministers and guardians ; and with relation to which alone 
they possess any value—the inner and spiritual life of a people, 
their opinions, tastes, and sentiments, and the habits and man- 
ners which are the expression of the national mind. Again, he 
briefly treats of the reaction of these intellectual and moral pro- 
ducts of Democracy upon its political institutions. In this vol- 
ume, as in the first, the design of our author has in general been 
executed with great candor and ability. There is usually ex- 
hibited the same accuracy of observation and sharpness of 
analysis; the same perspicuous insight into human nature, com- 
bined with a philosophy clear, far-seeing, and rapid in its gen- 
eralizations. Itis, on the whole, a beautiful specimen of gene- 
ral reasoning applied to topics deeply involving the sympathies, 
affections, and hopes of the American heart. You may at 
times, perhaps, find difficulty in admitting the perfect accuracy 
and completeness of his facts, and the correctness of his pos- 
tulates; but in all cases you are compelled to admire the acu- 
men and boldness with which he pursues facts to their principles, 
and principles to their remote consequences. The imagination 
is captivated by the brilliancy and grandeur of his generaliza 
tions, even though the reason may feel compelled to start back 
from his conclusions. The logsealdetesta, which we may think 
we discover in the work, arise mainly from his Gallic bias toward 
general ideas. The French mind in our times is marked by a 
taste for rapid and sparkling yeneralization: we must also ac- 
cord to them a superior faculty in this kind. 

A fondness and aptitude for general ideas are essential to the 
philosophic faculty, and if accompanied with patience and the 
love of Truth, may be most favorable to the progress of an en- 
larged and liberal philosophy ; but if they lead one to seek after 
the brilliant, rather than the true, and to overstate, rather than 
fail to be striking and authoritative ; or if they lead to the hope 
of arresting general truths by impatient and hasty inductions, 
then, indeed, “they lead to bewilder, and dazzle to blind.” 
They produce a style which is apt to fascinate the inexperienced 
reader, and delight him with the idea that he is rapidly enriching 
his mind with new and profound truths. In perusing works, 
therefore, marked by this bias, there is need of constant watch- 
fulness, Jest one be surprised or dazzled into false conclusions, 
and a necessity of studying the intellectual and moral peculiari- 
ties of the author, before committing one’s self to his guidance: 
indeed, where it is strongly developed, the highest intellectual 
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and moral endowments will not warrant implicit trust. A pas- 
sion for what is positive and generic may mislead the clearest 
and purest mind. Where great questions are at issue, the fee]- 
ing of suspense is so painful, and that of certain knowledge so 
delightful, and the assurance of the discovery of vast truths so 
grateful both to our sa ctgen seer and our indolence, that 
they will often blind the severest analysis, the most sincere love 
of Truth. Generic terms seem to furnish a sort of rainbow- 
bridge to ultimate conclusions, along which one may pass with 
easy and delightful rapidity to the desired goal, without welter- 
ing through the vast and chaotic morass of particulars, out of 
which the splendid arch should have been cunstructed. The 
writer unconsciously deceives himself by the use of generic 
terms, making the same algebraic characters represent the same 
values in different parts of his calculation. 

In this fondness and faculty for generalization M. De Tocque- 
ville shares largely ; but in him they are uniformly tempered by 
a sincere love of Truth, and are guided, in most cases, by pa- 
tient, accurate, and comprehensive induction. Some cases, 
where they seem. not to have been so, will be presently pointed 
out: But, as a general fact, while with a bold and rapid hand 
he projects the outlines of vast social principles, these principles 
will be found to bear a severe scrutiny, and satisfactorily to 
classify and solve many important phenomena of American so- 
ciety ; and his intellectual structures will be proved solid as well 
as glittering. Where they seem to be based upon insufficient 
data, we should remember how small was the field open to his 
ey and how brief the experience from which he could rea- 
son, frequently those of our Republic alone; and when his gen- 
eralizations seem not to accord with his facts, we should not 
forget how extremely difficult it must often be for a foreigner to 
ascertain facts with the precision and correctness of coloring 
essential to their true significancy, especially when these facts 
are spread over a mighty territory, and amid a most miscella- 
neous population ; and the inquirer himself may be surrounded 
by those incompetent to inform, or interested to deceive. Per- 
haps a simpler and deeper piety would have better qualified him 
to appreciate the religious element in American society, and to 
estimate its position and force in the system. A warmer devo- 
tional glow, if it would not have added to the accuracy and 
clearness of his philosophy, might have placed him on a higher 
point of vision, and taught him to take the course of human 
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destiny, by the lights not only of earth but Heaven, and might 
have shed upon some of his pages the hues of a brighter hope. 

As it regards rhetorical qualities, his diction is commonly 
marked with crystalline clearness, and often, as it appears in the 
translation, (the original work we have not seen,) it is highly 
nervous and significant; though at times it becomes obscure, 
from his frequent use of abstract and general terms, which, to 
English minds at least, are bounded by a vague and waving 
outline. A defect which, we are informed, has been somewhat 
corrected by the translator. The term Democracy, he does not 
use in strict uniformity of import: at one time making it denote 
the rule of the people; at another, synonymous with political 
equality. Saving a few exceptions of this kind, the language 
is lucid, simple, and pertinent. His style is of the Ionic order, 
combining strength with elegance; and often reminds one 
of the severe beauty of the antique. In sententiousness and 
dignity, and in frequency of striking antithesis, it approaches 
Tacitus; while often, in the ease and clearness of its flow, it is 
more like Xenophon, or Cicero in his philosophical treatises. 
Often, too, like the great Roman Historian above alluded to, in 
a pathos, intense but tranquil, in a vigor and grandeur of 
thought, flashed, not painted, and in loftiness of moral senti- 
ment, he rises to the heights of philosophic eloquence. Not 
unfrequently he passes from a chastened beauty to a subdued ma- 
jesty : often strong, he is never too strong for himself. He has 
dignity without state, and force without passion. 

In brief, to him who wishes to study the practical operation 
of our political institutions, and the impress of democracy upon 
the intellectual, moral, and social character of a people, sketched 
with graphic boldness and general accuracy, and analyzed 
witha philosophy always candid and acute, and often profound, 
in a style clear, calm, and grave, generally marked with quiet 
strength and sober beauty, but which, at times, swells to a so- 
lemn grandeur and pathos, we know not where we would refer 
him sooner than to these voluines. They deserve a place not 
only in every family library, but in the course of study in every 
American College. They treat of subjects of vital moment to 
ourselves, and in their consequences affecting the interests of the 
human race; and they exhibit facts and philosophy, without 
which no education in the American Republic ought to be en- 
titled liberal—the facts and philosophy of our institutions and 
society. Their style, and the philosophic method to which they 
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would discipline the student, in addition to the knowledge they 
impart, come in to substantiate their claim to hold a rank in a 
course of Collegiate study, at least until a superior substitute 
can be presented. As it is, they fill a niche otherwise vacant ; 
they meet a felt want, and if not the best imaginable supply, they 
are at least the only one extant. And that this supply has been 
offered us by a foreigner—one not biassed by personal interests, 
nor committed to partisan views, but standing aloof, and noting 
with the speculation of a calm observer—is a recommendation 
rather than otherwise. Though it may have taken from the 
thoroughness of insight, and accuracy of detail in some cases, 
it could hardly fail to render his views of the whole less dis- 
torted and perturbed, and his general judgments more tranquil 
and more just. Extreme proximity, though favorable to minute 
exactitude, often prevents our taking the relative proportions of 
things. Nearness often perplexes and confounds. It requires a 
distant view to appreciate the symmetry of St. Peter’s. As 
it is, we have reason to be grateful, that text books so valuable 
to the student of American history and society have been fur- 
nished from whatever source. Nor will we leave this point with- 
out expressing surprise and regret, at the little prominence these 
departments of study hold at our universities. As an intellec- 
tual discipline, M. De Tocqueville has shown they are suscepti- 
ble of a philosophical method, tasking the highest powers of 
the human reason. _As a treasure-house of social and political 
truths, the records of no empire are richer than our own. Her 
life has been one laboratory of great principles. She has, too, 
a rare wealth of illustrious examples of heroic and holy virtue, 
of valor, patriotism, and piety, and of civic eloquence, wisdom, 
and magnanimity. Superadd to this, that she is the living ex- 
hibition of a social power, the mightiest at present on earth, 
and which is fast moving towards universal empire —i. e. Democ- 
racy—and it will be perceived, that the claims of this study to 
a prominent position, if not to a separate chair of instruction in 
American universities, are strong. 

Yet it is not so much from what these works have accom- 
plished, as from that of which they give augury, that we regard 
their appearance with pleasure. We cannot but hail them as 
“first of a long line of many such.” Whether or not they 
have brought out results of high practical value, they have at 
least opened a new and rich vein of inquiry, which cannot fail 
to be followed up till it yields priceless treasure. They are 
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pioneer efforts to collate materials, and establish principles, for 
a new science—that of the Philosophy of Human Society. 
May we not hope that such a science may be one of the impor- 
tant gifts of the past world to the future ages? The bequest to 
the millenial era, of gloomy chiliads of disorder, disappointment, 
passionate conflict, and doleful change? May we not hope, by 
means of induction from experience, to arrive at important and 
universal truths, relative to the nature and tendencies of socie- 
ties, and to demonstrate the necessary operation of great social 
causes, that embrace vast masses and consecutive generations ? 
and may it not be possible thus to forestall or provide for the 
ultimate ccnsequences ? 

Human character has its average; and this average we may 
arrive at by generalizing the facts of human history ; just as 
Life Insurance Companies, though unable to pronounce with 
certainty, upon the duration of any specific life, yet by induction 
from a sufficient number of particulars, can arrive at an average, 
on the presumption of which they graduate their premiums, so 
as, in the aggregate, to secure to themselves a profit from their 
policies. The character of societies is the average character of 
man; and their action is the expression of that character. Thus 
the conduct of masses is subject to general and ascertainable 
laws. And up to a certain limit, the certainty of our calculations 
would seem proportioned to the number embraced in the bodies 
corporate, whose action and fortunes we attempt to forecast ; 
as average estimates are always safest when applied to large 
masses. Thus despotisms, though at present becoming rather 
the stereotyped expression of fixed modes of thought, and feel- 
ing, and policy, rather than of individual caprice or passion, 
still, as they must embrace as an essential element, the control 
of an individual, admit of less certain presage than aristocra- 
cies; and aristocracies, unless sufficiently numerous to ensure 
the invariable triumph of the corporate interest or passion over 
that of the individual, are more uncertain in their action than 
democracies. 

Thus, though the course of democracies, within a limited 
view, often seems perturbed with caprice and passion, and while 
frequent changes in administrative measures and outward forms, 
and dominant parties, is perhaps the necessary condition of their 
existence, still the passions and interests, which in the long run 
sway them, and the persistency with which they cling to their 
essential properties, and pursue, through all changes, their vital 
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ends, are certain as the great Jaws of animal instinct. They 
are but an evolution of what lies most deep in the universal 
human heart ; and from that heart in one age we can reason to 
its history in another. Great Nature wheels on her course un- 
changed, in the external universe and the soul of man. The 
material world, with its barriers and exigencies, will be around 
our races as they move into the light of the 100th century, 
nearly the same as they are now, or were before the flood ; and 
human nature will be human nature still—the same as in the 
days of the Caesars or the Pharaohs. If the future of this world 
is not to be a transcript of its past, it will not be because great 
individual or social laws are annulled, or like causes have 
ceased to produce like effects, but because mankind, grown 
wiser by experience, and listening to the suggestions of Celes- 
tial wisdom, will aim to amend and change causes themselves ; 
and strive not so much to fetter the hands as to cleanse the 
heart, out of which are the issues alike of individual and social 
life ; and because they will have learned to watch and respect 
the great laws of Nature and of Providence, and not to disre- 
gard or defy them. 

. As we hope well for the race, then, we are compelled to be- 
lieve that it is possible for the nation to discover these laws in 
the past, and, oe counsel by experience, to guard against 
future shipwreck. It augurs well for the coming age, that 
there are those who are attempting to educe and generalize 
these laws ; not that the importance of such a work has not 
been felt before, and the attempt partially, at times, been made. 
That extraordinary man, whose passion and genius for order, 
seemed to crystallyze into system whatever he touched—Aris- 
totle—attempted to reduce political facts to a science. We 
have to regret the loss of a work in which he described and ana- 
lyzed all the known forms of government of his time, two hun- 
dred and fifty-five in number. Something of the kind also was 
attempted by the framers of the American Constitution. But 
these attempts were made for specific or political ends—for 
governments rather than societies—for the machine rather than 
the motive power. 

The present seems likely to constitute an epoch in this pro- 
vince of investigation. A diligence and enthusiasm, hitherto 
unprecedented, are exhibited in the ascertainment and classifi- 
cation of social facts. 

The works of M. De Tocqueville on American Democracy, 
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and the attempts of other writers of the same school, to collate, 
and generalize the facts of European society, nobly lead on the 
enterprise. Let similar analyses be applied to all the political 
and social systems which history developes, and let some intel- 
lectual architect, like the author of the “ Principia,” or the 
“Novum Organum,” appear, with a genius vast, sincere, and 
mighty enough truly to generalize and interpret these materials, 
and may we not with confidence hope that new light may be 
thrown across the pathway of nations, and universal and per- 
petual laws be traced, through the social, as they have been 
through the astronomical world— Jaws, by the observance of 
which human society, with new rapidity, security and courage, 
may move on to its golden era? Or is all this a pleasant 
dream? While man, the individual, builds upon the experience 
of his predecessors, and thus might perpetually ascend, must 
his progress be limited by the fact, that he is prisoned in by a 
society which admits of the assignment of no certain laws, or 
the ascertainment of any universal truths ; but which is mar- 
shalled on to its destiny by blind chance, or inexorable fate ? 
While the individual is on the advance, must society remain 
from age to age stationary as the brutes, or ever return upon 
itself in the same dreary and bloody circle? We cannot ac- 
quiesce in such a gloomy conclusion. It is in our view cowardly 
and enfeebling, and as contradictory toa sound philosophy as to 
a cheering faith. Therefore, we hail with high pleasure the 
volumes before us. We are grateful for what they bring, and 
still more for what they promise. Nevertheless there are some 
opinions, to which the author arrives, which we regard as mis- 
taken and mischievous, and from which our reason and our 
hopes for the race compel us to dissent. 

Some of these, as vitally affecting our courage, and energy, 
and plans of action, we have thought it not consistent with 
duty to-permit to pass unnoticed ; and after a consideration of 
these, we have thought it might not be barren of interest and 
utility, to attempt to carry out some of the principles he has de- 
veloped, and others akin to them, in their application to our- 
selves, and inquire what dangers and duties they indicate, and 
what horoscope they project of our empire. 

What are to be the religious and intellectual and social features 
of the Democratic Era, which is opening upon us, is among the 
vast questions M. De Tocqueville attempts to solve, or at least 
to penetrate with conjecture. The answer he gives to the first 
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of these—that relating to the religious condition of the coming 
ages—seems to us alike opposed to the indications of Providence, 
Prophecy, and Philosophy. History, and the laws of the human 
mind, appear to point to dissimilar and more cheering results ; 
and when we turn from these pages to those of the Sacred Ora- 
cles, and walk along the illumined perspective of the future 
they disclose, we feel as if escaped from the dim cell of a St. 
Dominic, or the stifling gloom of the sacred office, into the bless- 
ed light of day. 

We refer the reader to chapter 6th, vol. 2d, entitled “ Of the 
progress of Roman Catholicism in the United States.” He 
concludes as follows: “ There ever have been, and ever will be, 
men, who after having submitted some portion of religious be- 
lief to the principle of authority, will seek to exempt seve- 
ral other parts of their faith from its influence, and to keep the 
mind floating at random between liberty and obedience. But 
1 am inclined to believe, the number of these thinkers will be 
less in democratic, than other ages, and that our posterity 
will tend more and more to a single division into two parts, 
some relinquishing Christianity entirely, and others returning to 
the bosom of the Church of Rome.” 

A startling conclusion truly. Most American readers would 
dismiss it with a shrug or a sneer, sorrowing at a weakness in a 
mind they are compelled to respect and admire, but as too 
palpably absurd to merit refutation. We shall not so treat it. 
The frequency, with which such conclusions are drawn by Ca- 
tholic writers, indicates some apparent foundation. Let us in- 
quire, then, with the seriousness to which our author is entitled, 
whether the belief to which he “ is inclined” can be sustained 
by fact, and logic. Is there a natural tendency in Democracy to 
combine with Romanism, in Civil Liberty to ally itself with Spi- 
ritual Despotism ? 

We may find it at Jeast instructive to observe, how a mind of 
such sagacity and candor, has been led to a belief so wide from 
our own; and we may be sure, that the facts which have seem- 
ed to him adequate to authorize it, have in them what strongly 
claims our regard. By looking at chapters fifth and sixth, it 
will be found, that his opinions relative to the religious tenden- 
cies of democracy, are based, first, upon supposed facts observ- 
ed in American society, and secondly, on the necessary tenden- 
cies of the human mind under the influence of democratic 
institutions ; which tendencies he thinks explain those facts, 
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and prove them to be a characteristic and legitimate result of 
democracy. 

First, then, let us look at his facts. Those failing, doubts at least 
will be cast over the philosophy that accounts for them. His 
sixth chapter opens with this startling enunciation: “ America is 
the most democratic country in the world, and it is at the same 
time (according to reports worthy of belief) the country, in 
which the Roman Catholic belief is making most progress ;” 
after which he significantly remarks: “ At first sight this is sur- 
prising.” To an American, I apprehend it will be both “ sur- 
prising” and new ; or it augurs poorly for the spread of Roman- 
ism in other countries. If we found representations of this kind 
in these volumes only, we should suppose the ecclesiastical con- 
nexion of the author had unconsciously biassed his judgment, 
and distorted the language of facts, if it had not led him to 
mistake wishes for facts. But the great candor of the author, 
and the uniform occurrence of such statements in Catholic 
writers relative to this country, will not permit us thus to ac- 
count for them. Their uniformity proves them to bea part of a 
system. For instance, in Chateaubriand’s “ Sketches of Modern 
Literature,” in connexion with facts and reasonings, most novel 
and extraordinary, relative to the connexion between Romanism 
and civil liberty in Europe, we find it gravely asserted that “ most 
of the western states are now Catholic. The progress of this 
communion in the United States exceeds all belief. Here it has 
been invigorated in its evangelical element—popular liberty, 
while other communions decline in profound indifference” !! 
The facts, and the argument will, we imagine, strike an Aimeri- 
can as equally “ surprising” and original. It is stated also in 
the “ Annalles de la Propagation de la Foi” for June 1839, 
“In ten years the number of the Faithful has increased one 
third. In the Atlantic states they form a powerful minority. 
In the greater part of the western states they form a plurality, 
and at some points perhaps a majority of the inhabitants” !! 
This statement, though evidently phrased with a view to convey 
to the careless reader, more than the words strictly interpreted 
might hold the writer responsible for, will seem hardly less 
“ surprising” than the former. Such uniformity and persistency 
of misrepresentation seem to point to a systematic fraud some- 
where, or to a singular consistency in delusion. _ It may arise in 
part from ignorance, but it looks like Jesuitism—like a deliberate 
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imposture, practised by the Romish priesthood in this country, 
on their patrons in Catholic Europe, or rather a fraud by the 
Romish Church upon the Romish world, to stimulate their char- 
ities and their zeal. Such statements have been frequently put 
forth without any formal contradiction, because their notorious 
absurdity, amid an American community, neither required nor 
admitted one. This silence on our part has probably furthered 
the design for which they were made. They seem designed for 
effect upon Europe, to stimulate the hopes and enterprise of the 
Papists, and abuse democracy in the eyes of its Protestant friends, 
and at the same time to demonstrate it to its Catholic admirers, 
to be the “ evangelical element’ of Romanism ; while despotic 
and penurious Austria, on the other hand, is to be allured into 
the great North American mission, by the promise of the 
eventual subversion of popular liberty ; Jesuitism it is, that is 
to put « hook into the nose of the great Leviathan, now 
grown so fierce that none dare stir him up. Our silence mean- 
while has undoubtedly been used to our disadvantage. Upon 
those for whom these statements were designed, the impression 
has been made, that the question at issue has gone against 
us by default. 

Asa summary refutation of statements, like those above quot- 
ed, let us invite the attention of our transatlantic brethren to a 
few statistics, which will show the value of M. De Tocqueville’s 
statement for the purpose for which it is used. They will indi- 
cate, that even granting to be true. what he says of the in- 
crease of the Catholic communion in this country, it will prove 
nothing of the religious tendencies of democracies. It would 
simply demonstrate that free institutions, civil and religious, a 
cheap and rich soil, and high wages being presented on one side 
of the ocean, and starvation and civil and religious oppression 
driving nations into the sea on the other, there will naturally 
set a strong tide of migration from the latter to the former ; 
and this of course will produce a “ surprising” increase of the 
communion to which this migration is attached. Such is the 
relation of the United States to some of the nations of the old 
world, and especially those of Catholic Europe; and hence the 
increase of that communion in this country, which has given 
color to the sanguine predictions of its adherents. But the in- 
crease as little proves the tendency of democracies towards Ro- 
manism as the present condition of Hindoostan does the tenden- 
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cies of Brahminism towards the English Episcopacy, or the ir- 
ruption of Northern Barbarians the tendencies of Roman civil- 
ization towards Vandalism. 

The increase of Romanism in the United States is mainly the 
increase of Catholic immigration. A failure to notice this fact 
gives to the reports, which Catholic Ecclesiastics are wont to 
make from this country, though true in words, all the mischiefs 
of a positive falsehood in their logical interpretation. But not 
only is the cause of increase unnoticed in their inferences 
from it, but the increase itself is exaggerated. That the Catho- 
lics constitute “a majority of the population” of any of the 
western states, except perhaps the one originally planted by 
them, is a statement too much of the Bombastes vein, to require 
serious denial on this side of the Atlantic. Nor do they form a 
“ plurality” in any state other than the two founded by them- 
selves. In most of the other states, they are far from being a 
“ powerful minority,” and it should be remembered, that Pro- 
testantism, though divided on minor points, in relation to Roman- 
ism should be reckoned as one body; in suspicion and aversion 
toward that system they are united. The “ Annalles” quoted 
above estimate our Catholic population at 1,250,000. No other 
estimates, which we have seen, put it higher than 1,000,000 ; 
but granting it to amount to 1,200,000, their increase by birth 
and immigration during the Jast ten years has not exceeded 
700,000. A few statistics will deprive this augmentation of 
much of its marvellousness. The council, held in Baltimore in 
1830, estimated the population then within the Romish commun- 
jon at 500,000. Statistics from the port of New-York (see 
the American Almanac for 183S) show a foreign immigration 
at that port from 1830 to 1837 as follows :— 


1830 . Pe tte 30,224 
1831 . se 31,739 
1832 ; “ 48,589 
1833 ‘ ; . 41,702 
1834 . » ‘ 48,110 
1835 : os nae 35,303 
1836 ' eae 60,541 


The number of passengers, who arrived at New-York from 
Jan. Ist to July 27th, 1837, wus 34,554. 
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We may therefore safely estimate the whole 
number for 1837 at 60,000 
For the years 1838 and 1839 we have no returns. 
Suppose them equal to the average of the 
two years preceding, and the one follow- 
ing, and we have for 1838, 60,000 
1839, 60,000 
According to a statement in the North American 
Review for Jan. 1841, from Jan. Ist to Nov. 
Ist, 1840, the immigration at New-York 
amounted to 58,000; we may therefore put 
the total for the year 1840 at 60,000 
According to these estimates the whole number 
of arrivals at the port of New-York, from 
1830 to 1841 amounts to 536,208 


According to the statements of the Commercial Advertiser, 
reported in the American Almanac for 1838, the arrivals at the 
port of New-York in 1836 were to the whole number of ar- 
rivals in the seaports of the United States during the same 
year, nearly in the ratio of 56 to 80. Applying this ratio of 
that year (and we have no means of arriving at that of any 
other) to the above estimate of arrivals in New-York, and we 
have for the whole immigration on our seaboards from 1830 
to 1840 inclusive, 766,011. 

Reports from the port of Quebec, from 1830 to 1837, make 
the immigration at that port during those seven years, 216,437. 
At the annual average this estimate furnishes, applied to the 
four years subsequent, the total of immigration at Quebec from 
1830 to 1841 would amount to 340,113. In all probability, 
especially in view of the enormous amount of public works exe- 
cuted in the United States during that period, more than two 
thirds of this number have found their way into the United 
States, giving us an immigration, by way of Quebec, of 226,742, 
during the above period. Add this to the arrivals on our sea- 
board, and the total of arrivals in the United States from 1830 
to 1841, amounts to 980,753. 

The next question is, what proportion of these are Catholic 
immigrants ? To answer this, we must inquire from what coun- 
tries they come; and we regret that we have before us, to illus- 
trate this point, only the reports of a single year, though we 
know of no reason why this may not betaken as a saiple 
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of the rest. In 1836 the whole number of passengers arriving 
on our seaboard, were estimated at 80,952. Of these, from the 
British Isles were 47,792; from the German states 20,142; 
from France 4,443 : making from these sources a total of 72,377. 
We may safely calculate that seven-eighths of these arrivals 
were immigrants, giving us an immigration from these countries 
of 64,448. Now, no one acquainted with the character of the 
immigrants from these sources, will doubt that at least five-sixths 
of these, amounting to 53,707, were French, German and Irish 
Catholics. Now, supposing that seven-eighths of the 80,952 
passengers who arrived that year were immigrants, the ratio 
of the Catholic to the entire immigration of the year was near- 
ly that of 53 to 71. Apply this ratio to the aggregate immigra- 
tion on our seaboard from 1830 to 1841, and it gives, as the 
result for this period, 571,811. Of the immigration through the 
Canadas during this period, at least (as the Irish generally pass 
to the States while the English remain in the province) five- 
sixths, we might say nine-tenths, amounting to188,951, may be 
added to the above sum. This gives us the sum total of Catho- 
lic immigration from 1830 to 1841, 761,762. This estimate 
is unquestionably too small; we have purposely made it so in 
order to avoid all cavils. 

Now, according to the estimates of Catholics themselves, their 
increase during this period, allowing 50,000 to have been added 
during the last year, has not exceeded 800,000; and this esti- 
mate is thought to be too large by at least one hundred thou- 
san; but at their own reckoning, against an augmentation of 
800,000 there is an offset of above 760,000 immigrants, in ad- 
dition to natural increase meanwhile. The latter we admit is 
not great; sickness and accident have dealt hardly with the 
poor emigrant; but amid a people that is doubling itself every 
thirty years, may not the natural increase fill up the deficit of 
40,000 2 

In the light of these facts, does the progress of the Romish 
communion among us “ exceed all belief?” Is it even very 
“ surprising 7” Does it indicate a mighty change in the course 
of public sentiment, or merely in the course of shipping ? Does 
it show an increase of Romanism, taking Christendom at 
large? Could not a person speedily grow rich, on this scheme 
of gain, by shifting coin from one pocket to another? Is there 
any thing to warrant a tone of triumphing gratulation, even in 
view of numerical increase, to say nothing of intellectual and 
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moral value, in a country where nations are literally born in a 
day? But we should not compute numbers merely. A re- 

ard to the intellectual and moral worth of the increments, 
eaves still less reason for exultation. While Romanism has 
been receiving into her communion her ignorant and pauper 
masses in hundreds of thousands, Protestantism has gathered 
around herself from the bosom of our nation, and warin from 
its heart with pilgrim blood, her millions. Could this article 
reach the ears of the foreign patrons of the Romish priesthood 
in this country, we would say to them, as knowing something of 
the West, the representations made to them of this part of our 
republic, if not in the letter, are at least in the intent and im- 
pression, glaringly false. The disgorgement upon our shores, 
within ten years past, of almost a million of foreigners,—a mul- 
titude which, though comprising many that we gladly welcome, 
consists to a great extent of the refuse of the prisons and poor- 
houses of the old world, and of the abject or turbulent outcasts 
of ghostly and secular despotisms,—furnishes the philosophy both 
of the growth of Romanism in this country, and of the recent 
alarm on that subject. 

Among the extremely ignorant and credulous, the demi- 
savage of the frontier, or the frivolous rabbles of our great 
cities, priestly charlatanism and pretension may from time to 
time oer a convert. Music and painting, and costly deco- 
ration, and pompous ceremonial, may allure the weak, the vo- 
luptuous, the libertine, and the sentimentalist. But into the true 
American heart little intoxication has been thrown. Upon the 
substantial and intelligent citizens of the United States, the fas- 
cination of outward and sensuous attractions is likely to pro- 
duce but little impression. We are, in general, too much of a 
matter of fact people,—requiring to be convinced rather than de- 
lighted,—to be converted by mere appliances to the taste, by 
the lull of music, or charms of painting, or by the sublimity 
and richness of cathedrals; and we are too much inclined to 
have our own way, even in things sacred, to be cheated out of 
our liberty of thinking as we will, and speaking as we think, 
by suavity of manners, or splendor of costume, or consecrated 
titles, by the soft matin or solemn vesper, or the imprisoned 
sanctity of seraphic sisterhoods. Romanism may, from time to 
time, secure a convert ; and so do the impostures of Mormon 
and Matthias. Forno delusion, however absurd or blasphemous, 
can fail of some supporters amid a people, where so much intel- 
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lectual and social activity is at work, not only amid the enlight- 
ened masses, but ferments in wild freedom amid the dak- 
minded and the fanatical. But the case of an intelligent, na- 
tive bora American, turning from Protestantism to Romanism, is 
exceedingly rare. The truth is, Romanism is almost universally 
felt to be antagonist to the spirit of our institutions, and as such, 
it is regarded with suspicion, and its thronging armies from 
abroad, with alarm. 

If Romanism triumph in this country, it will be the tri- 
umpb of fraud over generous confidence, of banded and drilled 
ignorance over schismatic intelligence, of cunning over strength, 
of the disciplined and mechanical armies of a ghostly des- 

otism over the remiss or factious forces of civil and religious 
freedom. Yet let not too much reliance be reposed on the fac- 
tions of Protestantisin, or the power of priestly demagoguism. 
Let an agressive purpose against any great principle of our in- 
stitutions be disclosed and avowed, and the very alarm will be 
a band of union. 

But should Roman'sm conquer in ten thousand enterprises 
like the one now directed towards these United States, by the 
means now employed, it would prove nothing of the affinities of 
Democracy and Religious Despotism. It would prove the ten- 
dency of democracy toward Romanism, just as much as it would 
its tendency to breed Germans and Irishmen, and no more. The 
facts then, even if admitted as De Tocqueville states them, be- 
ing found entirely irrelevant to his conclusions, his reasoning 
to account for those conclusions has no longer any significancy. 
Yet we will not leave it here. Let us consider a little the 
principles, to which he attempts to reduce his supposed facts, 
and by means of which he attempts to shore up his general con- 
clusions. We read the human mind widely amiss in history 
and in our own breast, or his philosophy is as mistaken as his 
facts, in attempting to prove the necessary tendency of demo- 
cracy toward Romanism; his reasonings, succinctly stated, 
amount to the following propositions: Ist. “ Men cannot do 
without dogmatic belief,’ especially in “ matters of religion,” 
(see book Ist, chap. 5th,) and peculiarly indispensable is such be- 
lief in democratic communities. 2d. The taste for unity, which 
the nature of their institutions produces, requires, that the source 
of dogmatic belief should be one. ‘ Religious powers not 
radiating from a common centre” are naturally repugnant 
to their mind, (see book Ist, chap. 6th.) 3d. Therefore, to 
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Rome, whose “ great unity attracts” them, the democratic 
ages will return. It will be seen that the connexion between 
the 2d and 3d of these steps impties an intermediate one, viz. 
that Protestantism recognizes and presents no one source of 
authority in matters of religious belief and discipline. 

His views, as it regards the first proposition, are developed in 
chap. 5th: “ Men,” he remarks, “ are immeasurably interested 
in acquiring fixed ideas of God and of the soul, and of their 
common duties to their fellow men.””—* None but minds singu- 
larly free from the ordinary anxieties of life—minds at once p« ne- 
trating, subtle, and trained to thinking—can, even with the as- 
sistance of much time and care, sound the depth of these most 
necessary truths. Studies of this nature are far above the ave- 
rage capacity of men, and even if the majority of mankind 
were capable of such pursuits, it is evident that leisure to culti- 
vate them would still be wanting.” “ Fixed ideas of God and 
truth are indispensable to the daily practice of men’s lives, but 
the practice of their lives prevents their acquiring such ideas.” 

That these statements, rightly understood, convey an impor- 
tant truth, and one to be deeply pondered in our times, none will 
deny, but couched as they are in general terms, they may be 
abused to conclusions the most false and mischievous. 

What is meant by “ dogmatic belief”? Is it belief without 
reason ? or simply belief without prior personal experience or 
investigation of the logical grounds on which all belief ulti- 
mately reposes? One would think, from M. De Tocqueville’s 
reasoning about it, that it was like our coats, to be put off or 
put on at our pleasure, or a creature of popular suffrage that 
could be ordained or deposed, like the gods of the Roman pan- 
theon, by the greatest number of votes. But is not this form of 
belief as involuntary as any other, the nature of the evidence 
that compels it being the only difference? Is not what we term 
“ dogmatic belief” always based on a confidence in the charac- 
ter of the dogmatizer ?—on presumption of his sagacity, know- 
ledge, truthfulness, and benevolence, or on evidence of celestial 
commission and guidance ? Is it not obvious, that trust in the 
mere dicta of others is not at our own option, and cannot sub- 
sist except in view of some qualities entitling them to credence ? 
The question, then, whether the democratic ages will seek their 
source of dogmatic belief in the Church of Rome, must be de- 
termined by the inquiry, whether they will find in that church 
grounds warranting such confidence, and not whether they 
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would gladly find some one authority on which to repose. 
Unity alone, even did it subsist in it, to the extent which its advo- 
cates claim, would not, of itself, be sufficient to attract belief. 
For men cannot forget, that unity can warrant trust only so far as 
it is the result of intellectual freedom. The united testimony of 
millions on the rack will not secure it. As long as men repeat 
only what they are taught and compelled to utter, on pain of 
imprisonment and torture, the conspiring voices of a thousand 
generations can only carry with it the authority of the first ut- 
terer. 

Mankind remember, with a vividness but too painful, what 
Romish unity has cost—the smothering of the human mind 
through dark and doleful centuries, and the consequent stagna- 
tion of human society through those long cycles of sin and 
shame—how many battle-fields it has crimsoned,—how many 
dungeons reared—how many a genius, heaven-inspired, it has 
stifled—how many a pure and noble heart it has broken—how 
many of the gentle, the brave, the gifted, the lovely, and the pious, 
has dismissed from the dungeon, the wheel, and the stake, to 
Heaven. The world wil! be slow to forget, that it is the pale 
and sickly child of fear; and the unity of despotism will have 
as little charm for democratic ages in the spiritual, as in the 
political world. 

But after all, what is the vaunted unity of Romanism? Amid 
the dogmas of councils that contradict each other—the opposing 
decisions and contradictory legislation and mutual anathe- 
mas of popes—the conflicting assumptions of antagonist sacred 
colleges—where shall we seek it? How arrest the tenuous and 
changeful phantom ? Amid clashing infallibilities, which shall 
be the infallible ? The “ voice of the Universal Church,” what 
is it, too often, other than the rescript of the Jast dominant fac- 
tion, stamped with guilty frequency in blood? The strongest 
hand it has too often been, however polluted and crimson, that 
has clutched the keys of St. Peter. What then is the unity of 
Rome savethe unity of organism merely—the unity of body with 
diversity of souls—the identity of a corpse, tenanted in succes- 
sion by many vampires ? 

But if, fleeing the dreadful responsibility of her many in- 
consistencies, absurdities, and crimes, for which, in their time, the 
Romish Church arrogated the direct inspiration and warrant of 
Heaven, she now endeavors to take refuge in the plea of unit 
and infallibility in “ matters of faith alone,” - who shail 
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draw the line where faith ends, and vision begins? Who 
shall divide the realm of implicit belief, from that where lo- 
gic ceases to be blasphemy, and thought is no longer revolt 
against Heaven? Who shall erect the awful barrier, over 
which the * limitary cherub” shall stand sentinel, and the glit- 
tering sword of God brandish its fiery circles, warning profane 
reason afar ? Who but the infallible church itself? Thus pre- 
senting again the spectacle of an infallible spiritual despotism, 
the arbiter of its own limits. Might we not expect, this claim 
granted again, to see that ambitious despotism gradually extend- 
ing its domain, under the pretence of relevancy to things spir- 
itual, until all secular interests should Le overshadowed by its 
supremacy, as time is overshadowed by eternity, and the visible 
is overhung by the invisible world ? 

What, then, are the grounds upon which she will challenge 
the trust and obedience of coming ages? Will they be allured 
to her doctrine and discipline, by the fact that born in the twi- 
light of an eclipsing faith, like the earth-born monsters of fable, 
they attained their portentous growth in profound night? Will 
they find reason for implicit adhesion to a theology that to a 
great degree grew up apart from the Bible? nurtured and ma- 
tured amid ecclesiastics, and hierarchs and councils, not unfre- 
quently too ignorant to read the word of God, or with just 
learning enough to distort or wit to sneer at it ? men subtle to 
torture isolated passages into puerile or wicked sophisms, and 
to wrest history into allegory, and plain fact into mystery, in 
support of some blasphemous usurpation ? with imagination to 
extract from the mission of the Galilean fishermen and the 
“ gospel of the poor,” the meretricious pomp, and gorgeous ritual, 
and impious pretension of the Innocents and Gregories ; or with 
a frivolous and cold-hearted skepticism, that trafficked in the 
superstitions it fostered, and made mockery, alike of the faith 
on its lying lips, and the abused credulity of the human race ? 
Will they give in an unquestioning submission to a discipline, 
which, taking root in a brain-sick philosophy, fostered by popu- 
Jar ignorance and priestly ambition, ripened to deadly fruitage 
under the dog-days of spiritual despotism ?—an Upas, whose 
leaves drank the poisonous dew of the long night of modern 
history, and whose branches still moan with airs borne from that 
dungeon-era of the human mind—from the penitential cell, the 
pallid vigil, the dim confessional, the midnight oratory, and the 
profound glooms of the Sacred Office—from sunless chambers, 
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whose fearful secrets were whispered only in the ear of God, 
and of hwinan remorse, cruelty, and despair—the sighs of cloister- 
ed pass.on, unslaked desies, repented or broken vows, impeni- 
tent regrets, and nature trampled and stifled, but panting still 
immortal; a tree, around whose trunk blanch the bones of a 
glorious army of martyrs, and of unnumbered suicides of the 
hair shirt, the iron girdle, and the scourge. Will Christen- 
dom be persuaded to regard that as the Tree of Life? Will 
it, without interrogatory, receive to its faith and obedience that 
systein of theology and of discipline? Will it seek for light 
and order there? or will the fruit of that faith and discipline 
atone for the untold agonies and sins of their growth? Did 
Rome use her ascendency, reached by a path so tortuous and 
foul, so wisely and so well, that Christendom wil] be charmed 
by the memory to commit to her again the keys of dogmatic 
belief? If with its spirit subdued by ages of spiritual oppression, 
it at length could no longer tolerate her, will it, in its democratic 
era, with the wild passion of liberty in its heart, be fascinated to 
submit to her, a second time, its liberty to speak and to think ? 
Nor can the Romish Church shake herself from the past, 
and say those were the sins of her youth and her ignorance. 
She never was ignorant, never was young. She has always 
stood in the full blaze of divine illumination. Born, like Mi- 
nerva in the fable, immediately of celestial power and wisdom, 
she had, from the outset, her full panoply—the mature perfection 
of her source. Other systems may change—to them there is a 
place for repentance—but she is not man that she should 
change, nor the son of man that she should repent. The 
vicar of Heaven, she partakes of its immutability. Such are 
her pretensions. They debar her from any plea of infancy or 
inexperience, or any promise of amendment. She cannot deny, 
nor denounce, nor lament, the past. In an evil hour she clad 
herself with the mail of infallibility. As with the armor of the 
knights of the middle ages, its wearer once down cannot rise 
under it, nor evade the strokes aimed at her. The harness 
of her strength has become a stifling compress, forbidding all 
growth or change. She must, then, in every age, be held to 
a strict reckoning for all her past falsehoods and cruelties. 
Nor can she identify herself with Christianity, and charge 
upon that blessed mission of love her impurities and her 
crimes. Vain is her attempt to foist herself upon mankind 
as The Church, and to grapple her putrid system to the eter- 
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nal pillars of the Temple of God. The original charter of our 
religion, witnessed by the signature of Heaven, and which the 
nations hold in their hand, refute the libel, and forever for- 
bid the union. Vain is all her array of saintly names, her 
Anselms, her Augustines, her Las Cases, her Fenelons, her 
Cyrans, and her Pascals, in proof of her assumptions. We 
bless God for them, that in the darkest eras he leaves Him- 
self not without witness, that, under the most mischievous 
systems, there are men whose hearts are purer than their 
heads, and whose devotion is stronger than their philosophy or 
theology. But they are no more the products of her faith 
and discipline, than was Socrates the offspring of Athenian 
Polytheism. Romanism is no more Christianity than was 
“ Caliban a God ;’’ and now that the fumes of their long in- 
toxication, from her drugged cup, are passing from the brain 
of the nations, it will be hard to brutify them again with 
the delusion. Alas! Christianity slept—and the night-hag press- 
ed on her perturbed slumbers, and abused with wicked dreams 
her Jong repose. 

What title then will she show, that will constrain “ dog- 
matic belief’? Will she point to her history, whose dark bues 
make the crimson annals of the secular Caesars seem white ? 
Will she hold out her sceptre, still Wearing the bloody finger- 
prints of her Alexanders and Borgias? Will she direct to her 
stream of ecclesiastical authority, that has puddled through ages 
of fraud, incest, and massacre ? Will she lead the nations to this, 
as the River of Life, of which they are to drink and become 
immortal? Will she point to her purple, still dripping with 
Albigensian massacre, and the carnage of St. Bartholomew, as 
the white mantle, descended to her from the meek and low] 
Jesus? Will not mankind see on it forms more hideous than 
the demoniac emblazonry of her Auto-da-fe? Will she point 
to her unity, built up of the suffocating fears of those that dared 
not think, and the strong despair of those that dared ?— that 
mighty cloister of the human soul, whose top shut out the light 
of Heaven, and whose foundations were in sepulchral gloon— 
which towered amid the silence of a field of graves, and through 
whose rusted gratings and thick air the winds of Heaven 
breathed but a wailing and stifled monotone—its tranquillity the 
stillness of fear, its order the regularity of despotism? Will 
she vindicate her title to the love of the democratic ages, by 
directing them to her long war against free thought and liberal 
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hilosophy, and her continued denunciations against the “ pes- 

tilent liberty of speech and the press”? Or, finally, will she 
attempt to cover the past, and to come forth to the nations in 
the guise of an angel of light ? This she will attempt; but in an 
age of free and fearless inquiry, can she accomplish it? Can 
she bribe or awe history to perpetual dumbness? Or will she 
bewitch the human reason with her sorceries, or charm the me- 
mory of the world to forgetfulness? Will she dazzle with the 
splendor of her ceremonial the eye that would look narrowly 
at her? Or shall the grandeur of her cathedrals cover the mul- 
titude of her slain? Will the nations, sobered from a long 
delirium-tremmens, be fascinated to drink again of that cup, 
which they have found to be brimming with the “ wine of the 
wrath of Almighty God”? All this must be done, before the 
democratic ages will see in her that title to confidence which 
must ever form the basis of dogmatic belief and “ return to the 
bosom of Rome” ? 

But it is not true, that Protestants recognize no one source of 
authority in matters of religions belief. They do recognize 
such an one, and one that is “‘ single and uniform.” It has the 
singleness of God, the uniformity of inspiration. It is the 
Bible. Therefore the want of such unity of authority need not 
drive them to Romanism. True, they acknowledge no church 
or hierarchy as the infallible hierophants of Heaven; they claim 
to have no inspired expositors of the word of God, and there 
may consequently be a diversity of exposition. But may there 
not, also, be a diversity of exposition of the canons and decrees 
of the councils and the Vatican? And if, to remedy this, new 
canons and decisions are issued, will they not, as long as human 
language and intellect are imperfect, and human nature per- 
verse, be liable to misrepresentation? So that rescript upon 
rescript, and bull explanatory of bull, canon declaratory of canon, 
would be requisite to infinity. Will the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth be less obscure and bungling than those of 
the Holy Ghost ? 

In arguing the necessity of “ dogmatic belief” to free na- 
tions, our author remarks, (chap. 6th,) “ 1 am inclined to think 
that, if faith be wanting in man, he must serve, and if he be 
free, he must believe.” Noble sentiment! and worthy to be 
written on marble. But “ he must believe” what? The dog- 
mas of the councils of Nice, Chalcedon, Ferrara, and Trent ? 
The imperial edicts of the Vatican? Of the Gregories, the 
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Clements, the Urbans, the Alexanders, and Leos? The decre- 
tals of Isidore, the fatalisin of Augustine, the legends of the 
saints, the worship of the Mother of God? Purgatory—the 
real presence—the distinction bet ween homousia and homoiousia, 
and between “sufficient” and “ efficacious grace,” or the 
divine legitimacy of the successors of St. Peter? Must he be- 
lieve these, or serve? Must he receive these, on pain of temporal 
as well as eternal perdition, or rather the great verities of a just 
and present God, a crucified and risen Atoner and Saviour, a re- 
generating and sanctifying Spirit, man’s fallen estate and way of 
recovery, a future retribution ‘ according to deeds done in the 
body,” the universal law of meekness, mercy, justice, purity, 
and love, giving the sanctions of celestial command to the dic- 
tates of the natural conscience, and arraigning its violators at 
the Tribunal of Eternal Doom? Which of the two classes of 
dogmas are those, without the belief of which freedom cannot 
live? And is a heaven-inspired interpreter required to decipher 
these froin the Bible ? 

If, in expressing his belief of the incompatibility of com- 
plete religious “independence” with entire public freedom, our 
author means, by religious independence, the denial of any prin- 
ciple of authority in religion, the sentiment is truly philosophic 
and profound ; and no Protestant will dissent from him: it is 
his adhesion to such a principle of authority—the Bible—that 
constitutes him a Protestant. But if he means that the rejection 
of all interlocutory authorities between the human mind and the 
revealed Word of God, or any authority adding to, or overruling 
that Word, not exhibiting, in its warrant, the same sign manual 
of Heaven, is incompatible with entire public freedom, we would 
ask, upon what chapter in human history, or on what laws of 
the human mind, this opinion is based? Are not the liberties 
of Europe, at this hour, attributable manifestly to the assertion 
of such independence, in the Lutheran Reformation? Has not 
Protestantism almost invariably been the bandmaid of civil 
freedom, while scarlet-clad Rome has almost uniformly been 
throned on the “ Beast” of secular tyranny ? 

There is a natural affinity between religious and civil despot- 
ism. This Rome appears, in all her history, instinctively to have 
discerned, and has manifested a uniform affection for her secular 
sister. If she has ever quarrelled with her, it has been with 
reluctance—not because she loved her the Jess, but self more. 
The exceptive cases are few, and those rather apparent than 
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real. They were the result of circumstances, that threw her 
for atime into an unnatural alliance, which she took the first 
opportunity to escape from and betray. When she has been 
found on the side of resistance to tyranny, it has been not be- 
cause she hated human liberty the less, but because that tyranny 
was hostile to herself, and displaced her own—because her self- 
love was stronger than her natural affection; and I douLt not, 
should the despotisms of modern Europe become opposed to 
her, she will, against those despotisms, clamor most stoutly for 
the rights of man, while the voice that should be raised in their 
behalf, under the shadows of her own supremacy, would speedily 
be stifled in depths, read only by the eye of God. And should 
the public sentiment of the globe tend, with overmastering 
force, toward civil liberty, her love of life might lead her to 
give the lie to all her past history, and attempt to palm herself 
upon mankind as the friend of popular freedom. But there is a 
vital bond connecting her with secular despotism, which she cannot 
sunder—their life-blood beats from the same heart. History and 
philosophy both show this. The sime principles underlie civil 
and religious liberty. These two species of freedom shade into 
each other, like the colors of the spectrum. 

It has been resistance to spiritual tyranny, that has taught 
men to question that of the State; it has been resistance to 
secular power, attempting to coerce religious belief and practice, 
that has led to the investigation of the foundations and limits 
of all human governments. The direct allegiance of the human 
soul toa higher than all human power, being once recognized, 
the doctrines of the divine right of kings and of the duty of 
implicit obedience in the governed, is exploded forever. Thus, 
Protestantistn and civil liberty have ministered to each other in 
all modern history. Thus, hand in hand, have they come down 
through ages of proscription and blood; with shield to shield, 
have they stood in the battle-fields of England, Scotland, Hol- 
land, and Germany—over the ocean they were wafted by the 
same wing—side by side have they grown beneath the pine and 
the holly in the solitudes of the New World. All that is best 
of American civilization is the joint offspring of both. Take 
the map of Europe, also, and mark off the countries which 
have made the nearest approaches to entire public freedom, and 
you will have limited the domain of Protestantism. ‘Jhe exe 
ceptions are only those countries, which, under the banner of 
Protestantism, have erected new Papacies. For whatever tem- 
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poral power, be it king, or sacred bench, or consistory, or synod, 
comes between the human mind and the Bible, matters Jittle— 
it is Papacy still. Note those districts where political as well 
as intellectual life beats most feebly, and — eye will rest 
upon lands where Protestantism was early suffocated in her own 
blood, and civil and intellectual liberty perished with her. 

Now, such having been the alliance which civil and religious 
liberty have instinctively and invariably formed, during the ages 
of their imperfect development, what facts of history, or laws 
of mind, warrant the prediction, that, as they approach the pe- 
riod of their mature growth, they will begin to shrink from 
each other in fear, and that men “ frightened at the prospect of 
their unbounded independence” will voluntarily surrender the 
one or the other? Especially, are we to believe that men, who 
would not, for their life’s blood, sacrifice the tithe of a hair of 
their political freedom, will deliberately and spontaneously com- 
mit the arbitrament of the unspeakable interests of their spiritual 
being, and their liberty to think and to speak with reference to 
these interests, to a ghostly despotism, whose hands still drip 
with the gore of their fathers, and whose attributes of awe and 
majesty the very philosophic method born of their civil insti- 
tutions teaches them to despise? Will not he, who has ceased 
to be awe-struck at sceptres, soon t ample on the crosier also ? 
History and philosophy alike preclude the opinion, that one do- 
main of thought should continue free and full of light, joined 
on to another, dark and clanking with chains—and much more, 
that the soul, in one department perpe'ually disciplined to self- 
reliance, and to bear no restraints, except those imposed by its 
own reason, should in the other, where immortal consequences 
impend, and the mightiest motives press on it with the claims of 
personal duty, and stimulate its anxious search after truth, vol- 
untarily submit itself to a despotism over its reason, and an 
espionage upon its thought, and in order to escape from the 
painfulness of doubt, and the labor of inquiry, should take re- 
fuge beneath a tyranny whose shadow has been to human so- 
ciety like that of the Angel of Death. 

To attempt to combine the salvation of liberty in one depart- 
ment of the human mind, with its loss in another, is to attempt 
an outrage on nature—to join the body of life to the body of 
death ; and we hazard the prediction, that those countries which 
possess religious liberty apart from political, or political apart 
from religious, will ere long lose the one, or gain the other ; 
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and that governments which think to reconcile their subjects to 
the loss of political liberty, by fostering among them education, 
and freedom of intellectual and moral inquiry, are undermining 
themselves, and nursing under their foundations the earthquake, 
at wh ch the cities of the nations shall fall. They cannot teach 
mankind to question all else, an.| leave their own authority un- 
arraigned. They cannot make their subjects free and bold phi- 
losophers, and keep them permanently timid and slavish poli- 
ticians. The human mind can be free nowhere, and enslaved any- 
where—it can rest nowhere between absolute slavery and entire 
freedom. Till the universal human mind reaches one of these 
points, agitation and revolution will be the course of human affairs. 

Most vain then is the anticipation, that democratic ages will 
drift toward the Romish despotism. Her assumptions most as- 
suredly will not remain unquestioned, or be submitted to without 
challenge, in a type of society most impatient of mere authority 
in every thing else ; which regards no human opinions as sacred, 
and looks upon the most gray antiquity without awe; which 
being itself created from the ruin of older forms and fixtures, 
boldly pierces through show and dress, and rates things at their 
intrinsic and essential value. 

The belief of M. De Tocqueville, therefore, relative to the 
tendency of democratic ages toward the Papacy, seems to us as 
little sustained by bis philosophy as his facts. We can perceive 
nothing in the intellectual habits and tastes of such ages, that 
warrant such a conclusion, or that does not forbid it. The alter- 
native will be not between Romanism and Infidelity, but Infi- 
delity and Protestantism. The distractions of Protestantism 
may disgust and drive to Infidelity—not, I think, to the “ bosom 
of Rome.” But Protestantism in its essential nature is no 
offence to the democratic taste for “ impartiality,” “ simplicity, 
and unity” in the governing power—it is in perfect and beautiful 
accord with it. It is only when it proves false to itself, and be- 
comes a spurious Romanism, that it exhibits the spectacle of 
“religious powers radiating from different centres.” Its schisms 
are, 0 a great extent, the offspring of spiritual tyranny at- 
tempted or resisted—the effects of the spirit of the Papac 
lingering in Protestantism—the paroxysms with which the 
demon rends the body he is loath to leave. They are the pro- 
duct, not so much of the right of private opinion allowed, as 
withheld. We acknowledge we have no partiality for this form 
of the Papacy. It offends by its inconsistency, and disgusts by 
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its pretension, and provokes contempt by its imbecility, while 
its tendency to annihilate the authority of religion itself awakens 
the most solemn alarm. But it still has the merit, that it as. 
serts in word the eternal principles of religious liberty, though 
it constantly and glaringly violates them—that its theory is bet- 
ter than its practice, and may in time amend it ; whereas Roman- 
ism is, by her essential principles, necessarily and unchange- 
ably bound to her present policy. 

Nor do the divisions of Protestantism deserve to be entitled 
“several religions.” Nor isthistheir impression. Such language 
is strange to us. They all hold of the same great charter, and 
deny all religious powers emanating from any other centre, 
They recognize, in general, the same fundamental truths. They 
are associations for a special purpose, whose powers are limited 
to the purpose for which they combine, and to the numbers 
that voluntarily enrol themselves in them. It seems impossible 
for a Frenchman to comprehend the American idea of a church. 
He seems ever to have before his eyes, as answering to this 
term, some great central power, with authority commensu- 
rate with that of the State, and within these limits grasping 
the keys, if not wielding the sword, and claiming exclusive 
spiritual jurisdiction. 

Now, if there are sects among Protestants putting forth such 
pretensions, arrogating to be ¢he church exclusively, or not con- 
eeding to others the same right, moral as well as political, of 
ecclesiastical association as they claim for themselves—assum- 
ing to overshadow our empire with their authority, while other 
organizations are but instances of intrusion, usurpation, or res 
volt; or, if by means of a national centralization, and by subor- 
dinate grades of administration and jurisdiction, they are seen 
causing their edicts for the adoption or amendinent of rituals 
and syinbols and ecclesiastical order, and their commands to be- 
lieve or disbelieve, to profess or abjure, receive or excommu- 
nicate, to be urged with oppressive and riving force through every 
little band of disciples in the land; converting the peaceful 
hamlet into the theologic arena, the sinple-hearted believer into 
the cunning and zealous partisan, diverting his energies from the 
work of sanctification and conversion to jangling and pros 
selytism ; breaking up the little flock, gathered with much toil 
and grief in the wilderness, that in their weakness and «lesola- 
tion had been drawn together by a sense of a common feeble- 
ness, an love of a common Saviour; and exhibiting to the 
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sneering infidelity and libertinism of her cities, the scandal of 
mutual suspicion, calumny, and denunciation, amid the professed 
followers of a religion of peace and love ;—I say, if there are 
sects, in whole or in part, answering to this description, they 
will present the spectacle of two or more suns claiming to rule 
the same hemisphere—of religious powers radiating from differ- 
ent centres—of empire overlapping empire—the lines of con- 
flicting sovereignty crossing and recrossing in all directions—ty- 
ranny jostling tyranny—assumption clashing against assumption. 
They will offend democratic ideas of both spiritual and organic 
unity ; and to the extent that any large and powerful ecclesias- 
tical organization, calling itself Catholic or Protestant, may ex- 
hibit such a taste for despotism, our countrymen must be par- 
doned if they watch its ambitious temper with jealousy. A 
centralization, a unity in the hands of such a power, might be 
calamitous to liberty. But let these vast and ponderous organ- 
isms po them cease to grate on the ear of the nation 
their jostling clangor, let their chain-work of subordinated judi- 
catories and administrations cease to rattle and clash over the 
heads of the people—let the Church centralize in love on earth, 
but in authority in heaven, and the taste of democracy for unity 
need not be offended, nor its jealousy be aroused, by associations 
for religious purposes, more than by those for literary, educa- 
tional, and commercial ends. There is an essential and eternal 
unity in truth, reason, and God. These are the recognized cen- 
tralizing authorities of democracies: all others they regard as 
illegitimate and tyrannous. 

Let us not be understood as wishing to palliate the guilt or 
absurdity of the present position of Protestant sects in this coun- 
try. The evils are many and dreadful. The waste of men, of 
money and of mind—the tendency to disorganize society and to 
generate intellectual and moral sordidness, to narrow and de- 
grade education, we would not attempt to extenuate ; and es- 
pecially, the fearful sacrifice of piety, and moral power, and of 
the soulsof men. But we deny these to be the legitimate results 
of genuine Protestantism—they are the offspring of a bastard 
Papacy. It is believed, as we have said above, that the schisms 
of Protestantism are chiefly the exponents of attempted usurpa- 
tion upon religious liberty—the forms on which such attempts 
are prosecuted, or in which they are resisted. To the same 
cause, we believe, is attributable those movements of religious, 
combined with social, anarchism, that our times are witnessing 
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in the East and West—in the East, openly warring upon the 
institutions of the Sabbath and the Church, on civil law and 
domestic order, and ultimately on marriage, property, and soci- 
ety itself—and in the West, urged on by a rude, clamorous and 
Cyclopean force, manifesting itself more or less in all of the vari- 
ous religious organisms, and at work in the darkness and the deeps 
of society, full of vehement sincerity and blind passion, igno- 
rant to build up, mighty to destroy—clamoring for union, yet 
pervaded with the intensest venom of schism— wordy for chari- 
ty, yet the very impersonation of hate—vaporing of liberty, with- 
out intelligence to discern, or liberality to grant, the freedom 
wherewith Christ has made free—arrogating to be governed by 
the Spirit, yet enslaved and enslaving to the most narrow literal- 
ism, and the most lifeless formalism—deriving its strength from 
appeals to low prejudice and petty ambition, vulgar envy, to the 
love of novelty, and an impatience of established order, often 
amounting to an insurrection against all religious restraint. Such 
forms of fanatic anarchism, like those of Anabaptism in Germa- 
ny, and fifth-monarchy men in England, are the natural result 
of usurpation upon human liberty, attempted in violation of ac- 
knowledged principles. There will not be wanting those that 
will perceive the inconsistency and resent the wrong, and who, 
without the capacity or the candor to make true discriminations, 
will declare war against all existing religious institutions. 
Others again, under the plea of violated rights, will be eager to 
wreak their revenge upon all religious and social restraints. 
Thus those who are restive under any settled order—who are 
galled by the bonds of all moral obligation, and who regard re- 
ligious truth as an intrusive alarmist upon their pleasures—the 
agitator and the epicure—the skeptic and the demagogue—the 
driveler of a puling theophilanthropy and a sensual sentimentalism 
—the witling of a flippant blasphemy—the desperado of a phi- 
losophy shallow and putrid, or dashing with waves upheaved 
from the bottomless darkness, against all order human and di- 
vine,—these will combine with the ignorant bigot and sincere 
enthusiast, and the aspirant to the glory of a religous reformer 
in the alleged vindication of human liberty. 

Such, however, is the homage our nature compels to truth, that 
it is impossible to gather a party, unless around some semblance 
of it. The most atrocious conspiracies against human society 
have had some truth as a nucleus. They take their stand upon 
some real wrong, or some great principle really violated. We 
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must ever beware of furnishing to the elements of mischief in 
society any such germ of crystallization. If we do, we may be 
sure they will not be slow to perceive it, and their common af- 
finities will gather them around it. For though some truth is 
required as a principle of life, it needs marvellously little to lea- 
ven an immense mass of dead falsehood with the most acrid fer- 
mentation. It requires but a single spark to explode the mighty 
mass of combustible matter, that gathers with time under the 
most stable structure of man. It is one of the mischiefs of all 
despotism that it drives reform into the arms of revolution; it 
is the curse of spiritual tyranny, that it forces spiritual reform 
into this evil alliance. The companionship in which reform is 
found again reacts upon itself, and tends to divide society be- 
tween anarchical ultraism and bigoted conservatism. 

Most disastrous for mankind are those periods, when liberty 
becomes identified with anarchism, and order with the defence 
of old abuses. Such an alliance is most mischievous to both. 
It drives from the ranks of reform those very spirits most 
needed to enlighten, attemper, and guide its movements—minds 
of clear vision, and cooj temperament, and pure taste, blending 
with a strong love of liberty an inextinguishable thirst for 
order. These it disgusts, or alarms. Between liberty on the 
one hand, and order on the other—between abuses which 
they hate, and excesses which they abhor, they withdraw into 
neutrality, or their intense abhorrence of anarchy drives them 
into the arms of the opposers of all reform. Again, such a con- 
nexion is most disastrous to order, as it leads it to throw its shield 
around abuses constantly provoking attack and incapable of de- 
fence, and to grapple itself to falsehoods which, being intrinsi- 
cally rotten, must fall, and are likely, in their fall, to drag down 
in ruin all that attaches to them. Thus reform, without curb 
or guide, is left to run its blind and passionate course of disas- 
trous defeat or more disastrous triumph, and order married to 
despotism lives to corrupt and oppress, or with the tyranny she 
has espoused is laid on the block of revolution. Thus, in the 
sixteenth century, it was the excesses perpetrated in the name 
of religious liberty—springing in part from the fact that the Re- 
formation was not true to its own principles—that drove out or 
kept aloof from that great movement the minds that should have 
tempered it. This was the cause which finally stopped it in the 
middle of its course, and left European society to reach, through 
ages of agony and shame, the prize that then seemed within full 
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graep. The violence of the German chiefs, and of the fanatics 
of Munster, neutralized the timid but gifted Melancthon, silenced 
the sarcasm and learning of Erasmus, and enlisted them at last 
in behalf of Romish absurdities. It was the atrocities of French 
Jacobinism, that threw the mighty intellect of Burke, with its 
natural sympathies with freedom, into the lists of Toryism—made 
Southey a lauder of the Divine Right, and the democratic dra- 
matist of Tuscany, the lofty Alfieri, stoop to courtly sycophancy. 
We may add, this country, at this time, exhibits the spectacle 
of a small party rallying around — and eternal principles, 
that, in other times, would have bid legions of swords leap from 
their scabbards, and would have filled millions of hearts with en- 
thusiasm, and millions of voices with eloquence and prayer ; but 
by its extravagancies, and by the acrimony into which it was pro- 
voked by wanton attacks in its early history, driving away from 
it hundreds of thousands who most warmly embrace its first 
principles, but who, because they cannot fellowship the tem- 
per and measures, and the a theories, in company 
with which these principles are found, shrink away from a con- 
test where they can wish to neither party a victory. Thus the 
moderate and cool-headed class, whose gentleness and clear- 
sightedness are especially in requisition, withdraw, and leave the 
fanaticism of conservatism and the fanaticism of reform to battle 
for ‘a field which they should have claimed as their own. 

Order in this world of ours lives only by reform. Ruinous 
for any human institute is it to think to remain stationary while 
the yreat globe is turning. Society shrinks back with horror 
from the abyss into which the anarchists would plunge her, but 
the rocks, meanwhile, on which she fixes her obstinate step, are 
shaking with a mighty Niagara, whose undermining fury is 
foaming beneath. But American society and the American 
Church cannot long abide on such a foot-hold. They can stand 
nowhere but upon the everlasting basis of Truth and Right. 
Whatever in the constitution, discipline, creeds, and usages of 
religious organizations, will not bear the closest scrutiny—what- 
ever in their spirit or practice will not defy the most malignant 
interpretation, they may be sure will be seized hold of by a 
party, whose vulture scent of moral carrion is stimulated to un- 
natural keenness by their impatience of religious restraint and 
hatred of all excellence higher than their own. We may be 
sure, that every restraint not clearly warranted by the great ori- 
ginal charter of our faith, will cause to explode from out of es- 
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tablished systems some Reformer, with perhaps more zeal than 
knowledge, who for one defective feature will think he does 
God service in laying the whole structure in ruins. Let such a 
Reformer come forth—smarting under asense of wrongs, real or 
imaginary—strong in a conscious jealousy for God and human 
liberty—with a mind powerful but narrow, vehement but erratic, 
exhibiting the not unusual combination of a rancorous zeal, and 
deep sincerity, with low cunning and popular artifice—let him 
blow the alarm trumpet, and beat the reveille, and the “vast 

deeps”’ of popular delusion and passion will be moved, and wi 

pour forth their armies, multitudinous, and of every hue. Mal- 
contents of all orders, who have points of common sympathy in 
the worst or best parts of human nature—the weak and the 
wicked—the enthusiast and the hypocrite—the pious duper 
and the pious dupes — the open-throated atheist and the sanctimo- 
nious charlatan—the political intriguer and the religious aspirant 
—in short, all who, for any cause, hate or fear established order, 
will rally to the call. All these will rally around the religious an- 
arch ; and whatever abuses, inconsistencies, and scandals may at- 
tach to religious bodies, they will seize hold of, and knot them into 
a scourge of scorpions to lash the offending organisms. Thus 
bringing their impeachment, they will throw down the guage of 
battle, and call in the million to the arbitrament. Failing of all 
else, they may at last invoke the Powers of Ruin that heave 
restlessly beneath all established systems, and they will come, 


Kortos te, Boiagems te, Tvyng ¢ aarog modepoo. 


They will come, and the triumph of Reform will be the restora- 
tion of Chaos. 

This religious Anarchy, Papacy is anticipating with wishful 
eyes ; she urges it on ; she stimulates the prejudices and passions 
that are to work it out, with the design, when it occurs, to spread 
out to the weary and bewildered millions her bosom, with its 
delusive show of peace, and to allure them to abandon both their 
liberty and their license, their weariness of doubt and of thought, 
their spiritual life and its spasmodic agonies, together in her em- 
brace. It is no new thing for the Church of Rome, when it 
suits her purpose, to play the demagogue, and agitate in the 
name of civil and religious liberty. While she claims to herself 
the changelessness of marble, to her agents she grants a wonder- 
ful elasticity of principle and of conscience. Not unfrequently 
she has been seen in history, in one country framing conspira- 
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cies, plotting rebellion, and weaving dark and tortuous intrigue, 
nominally in defence of liberty of conscience, while in another 
she was imprisoning and burning those suspected of its exercise. 
In one clime, her Jesuits, in the assertion of the most unbounded 
civil and religious liberty, leave a Roger Williams and a Jeflerson 
far behind them; while in others, they invoke the dagger of the as- 
sassin and the sword of the magistrate against the champions and 
confessors of these “ pestilent ”’ doctrines. Against Henry lV. of 
France and Elizabeth of England, they preached up doctrines 
bordering on Jacobinism, constantly inculcating on thei: subjects 
the right of deposing and killing kings, while amid those of Philip 
II. of Spain, they were teaching the human mind to crouch in the 
dust before the heaven-descended majesty of tyrants. Again, under 
the reign of the Stuarts, her agents stood forth as the champions 
of universal toleration, stimulating resistance to the established 
Church even to treason, while in France, they were abusing the 
weak superstition and iron power of the Bourbons to pursue the 
Huguenots with imprisonment, confiscation, and exile. Thus, in 
our own times, while along the Danube Rome is teaching im- 
plicit obedience to despotism under penalty of eternal damna- 
tion, in the wilds of Connaught she is instigating passions, blind 
and mad with oppression and fanaticism, to banded assassina- 
tion in resistance to “ the Powers that be.” On the shores of 
the Levant she persecutes for change of religious sentiment ; in 
the Pacific she forces on the government of a feeble island uni- 
versal toleration, not only of native believers, but also of foreign 
missionaries, considered by that government as corrupters both 
of its polity and morality. Along the Tagus and the Po, she 
withholds the Bible, and sedulously darkens the human mind, 
while her zeal for human enlightenment leads her to strew with 
her schools and universities the borders of the Mississippi. She 
overlooks the corrupt Italian, the dark-minded Austrian, and the 
bigoted Spaniard, but her sympathies glow with strange intensity, 
for the “ scum of Protestant sects” along the shores of the Hud- 
son, the Chesapeake, the Ohio and Illinois. Her prelates keep 
the conscience of Metternich at Vienna, or harangue the popu- 
lace, in a political canvass, at New York. Professing to be as 
impeccant as the Holy Ghost, and as immutable as the deca- 
logue, her pliancy and suppleness are most admirable, present- 
ing in the outer courts of her temple forms elastic and change- 
ful as vapor, while in the gloomy recess of her shrine, stands 
her own iron statue, rusting in the blood of fifty generations. 
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Now, as in Ireland she conspires and assassinates for religious 
equality, and in England clamors most loudly among dissenters 
against the union of Church and State, we predict in this country 
she will be found, although with her canons full of denunciations 
of temporal and eternal penalties against heresy, yet in osten- 
sible alliance with religious and social Jacobins in the professed 
vindication of spiritual liberty against ecclesiastical intolerance. 
She will attempt to foist herself upon the populace as the 
champion of those wronged or oppressed by Protestant sects, in 
hopes that she will at least be received as protector and mistress. 
In this hope, we think, she will be disappointed. But she may 
do our institutions and our moral sentiment, meanwhile, terrible 
mischief; she may loosen the bands of religion on the public 
mind—may dazzle and delude the weak and ignorant, and _per- 
plex the faith of multitudes, and may swell fearfully the hosts 
of unbelief: a Republic tottering on the brink of infidelity, she 
may perhaps have power to impel down the abyss ; but convert the 
turbulent, free-thinking American Democracy into a devout, su- 
perstitious, and submissive flock of the vast fold of Rome, she never 
will. However adroitly she may intrigue, and shift, and falter be- 
tween parties in equipoise, she can never thereby change the 
great laws of the human mind or neutralize permanent moral 
causes. 

So far are we from believing that the democratic ages will 
return to the bosom of Rome, that we think Romanism cannot 
live in those ages. She can live in them only by that freedom 
and tolerance of religious opinions that must forbid her spread, 
and ultitnately prove fatal to her. Her whole policy and legisla- 
tion show that she has an instinctive dread of such freedom and 
tolerance, a presentiment that she is to die by them. If she 
lives by them, she lives on poison. The spectre of a night of 
centuries, like other phantoms of night, she will fade into air as 
the day-dawn of truth brightens into morning. Indeed, para- 
doxical as may seem the assertion, with all her boasted growth 
in this country, she is at this moment dying among us. A name 
may spread, while the reality is perishing. ‘The term Ro- 
man Catholic, for aught we know, may survive these thousand 
years; but the thing, we believe, will have died long before. 
But we are not now writing of mere terms. A Church assum- 
ing to be an inspired interpreter of Heaven—an authorized in- 
terlocutor between God and the Bible and the human mind— 
claiming the right, though it may for a while veil it under ex- 
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pediency, to coerce belief by force, and to punish heresy by 
spiritual and temporal penalties—arrogating to itself an alle- 
giance paramount to that of the state, and to hold in its hand 
the sceptre of pardon, the keys of Heaven, and the chains of Hell 
—such a Church and the freedom of human reason and speech can 
no more co-exist, than two bodies can fill the same space at the 
same time; the one negatives the existence of the other. Such 
a Church we mean by that of Rome. Such she is andsuch must 
ever be; to strip her of these attributes is to slay her. 

Now, the temper and institutions of democracies tend di- 
rectly to produce in the mind a denial of such prerogatives ; 
but he that denies these claims of the Romish Church, ceases by 
that very act to be a Romanist. This is the very result that 
our institutions are working in the Catholic masses brought to 
our shores. On their Janding they are baptized into a spirit di- 
rectly the antithesis of Romanism. As they become fused with 
our population, they cannot fail to be affected with the intel- 
lectual and moral sympathies, that enfold them like an atmo- 
sphere. Foreign esc and colleges can no more shut them 
out from these influences, than they can from the heat and cold 
of our climate. Conversion by this process, unnoted and un- 
marked by change of name, is constantly going on. The strict 
genuine Romanists among us would be found feeble, both in 
numbers and character, and those few rarely dare declare them- 
selves. Multitudes in this country are Romanists only in name. 
From the most absurd and pernicious, yet most essential dogmas 
of that sect, they have long since cut loose. They have become 
Americans—they have become freemen, civilly and spiritually ; 
they have learned to resist priestly dictation in secular mat- 
ters ; they yield to it little more than a nominal submission in 
spiritual. They acknowledge no temporal allegiance to Rome, 
and their ecclesiastical allegiance sits loosely on them. They 
assert and exercise liberty of reason and of faith. Should issue 
ever be joined between Sec and Americanism—bet ween 
their civil and ecclesiastical allegiance—we should find them 
rallying, amid the foremost and warmest-hearted, around our in- 
stitutions. ‘This class of men we respect and honor; we do not 
wish to forget, that in times that have tried men they have 
been true—that they have been prodigal of their wealth and 
their blood for American institutions—that among those who 
perilled their “lives and fortunes and their sacred honor’’ in the 
assertion of the imprescriptible rights of a human being, stands 
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the hallowed name of Carrol. We are aware, too, that in a re- 
cent political canvass, in New-York, many have rejected indig- 
nantly the dictation of a Romish prelate, and nobly cast their 
suffrages for the political equality of all sects. We are sorry to 
be obliged, in outing of an ecclesiatical system, to use a de- 
scriptive title that seems to embrace such men. It is to be re- 
gretted that a name, most ju odious, is retained when the 
reality has been repudiated. e regret the wrong often done 
to their character, and the injury inflicted on their feelings, by 
an indiscriminate warfare on names. But they must remember 
that there is properly implied in the name they wear, that 
upon which self-defence compels an American citizen to wage 
implacable war, and that they must charge the wrong they 
think done them, to the false and undefined position in which 
they stand: for though they may change, Romanism, properly 
so called, cannot change. There may be in this country, for 
centuries to come, those calling themselves Roman Catholics, 
yet asserting for themselves and others freedom of faith, of 
worship, and of conscience, and while nominally adhering to 
the decisions of the ‘‘ Universal Church,” may by interpretation 
and construction of these cecumenical decrees find latitude for 
the widest and wildest excursiveness of the human reason—a 
body rejecting her spiritual despotism and superstitions, the 
doctrines of saintly intercession and virgin worship, of penance 
and justification by works, of clerical celibacy, and of in- 
dulgences, of venal pardon, and the right of persecution, of 
paramount allegiance to Rome, and the exclusive salvable- 
ness of those within her pale—such a class as probably M. De 
Tocqueville himself belongs to ; there may exist in this coun- 
try a sect of this description, nominally adhering to the Papacy ; 
yet they will not be Papists, and when they are the sole repre- 
sentatives of that name in this republic, Papacy in this country, 
however great the number of her nominal adherents, is dead. 
We should not be surprised if this were the process of her dis- 
solution. But we must never forget that these are not Roman- 
ists, nor be lulled into the delusive belief of the amended or 
mitigated nature of Romanism herself. This can never be. 
Amendment or mitigation, with reference to her, are absurdities 
and self-contradictions. She cannot cease tu be a Spiritual 
Despotism without ceasing to be at all; for this is her essence. 
In this country she can live only by hypocrisy and disguise— 
she plays the Jesuit, and bides her time. Real amendment is 
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to her annibilation, vital reform is suicide. All other despot- 
isms have some power of assimilation, and are striving to eke 
out their lifetime by conciliating the Spirit of the Age. We 
see this verified in the present policy of Russia, Prussia, Turkey, 
and Persia, and other absolute governments. But Romanism 
cannot repent, or change ; with her, to accommodate is only to 
dissemble—conciliation is but conspiracy. Her past assump- 
tion and tyranny she cannot renounce - she cannot plead im- 
maturity, or ignorance, or error. All the arrogance and the 
crimes that attach to her days of pride, she must continue to 
wear. Her purple of infallibility she cannot put off, though she 
finds it a shirt of torture. It cleaves to her, and is part of her 
—not a shred can she tear off—not a thread can she whiten— 
with all her stains of sensuality and blood uncleansed—her 
titles of arrogance and her names of blasphemy emblazoned 
upon it, she must wear it down through the light of the nine- 
teenth century. 

If our language seem to our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens 
unduly severe, or wanting in a discriminate charity, our reply 
is, we war with things, not names. To the terms Papacy or 
Romanism, we must attach the significancy developed in the 
crimson dictionary of history. By these terms we mean things. 
We meun a system self-bound to immutability. That system 
cannot change—an attempt to renovate or amend it, would be 
as fatal as.that of the daughters of Pelias to restore their aged 
father to the graces and vigor of youth. Thus, whatever her 
nominal adherents may profess, the Papacy itself is self-stereo- 
typed. Pursued by the Furies of crimes, she cannot repent— 
the shadows of her pride and power waiting in mockery around 
her decrepitude—her imperial scarlet become a Nessian tunic— 
wearing the likeness of a crown she cannot throw off, though it 
burns her brow—her feet slipping in the gore of ber innumera- 
ble slain—the crosier, the scourge, the brand, and the rusted 
keys, still clutched in her trembling hands, she must go down to 
the coming ages. What she has been she must be or die, or 
rather, must be and die. 

And are we to believe that around this shadow of ghostly 
power the democratic ages are to be attracted ?—that they will 
rally to the support of her tottering steps, and kiss her sandals 
mottled with the gore of a thousand years, and bow in the dust 
before that eye, the light of whose cruel majesty has long since 
faded ?—that they will sluice their own veins to feed her fail- 
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ing life-streams—and for her wage battle and death? No, 
hers will be a retinue, not of living nations, but of a pale host 
of such shadows as gathered on the soul of Richard on the field 
of Bosworth. On her steps will attend, not the accents of liv- 
ing acclaim, but voices, like those from under the altar in the 
Apocalypse, swelling from a thousand heights and dales—from 
the city and the waste—from the Escurials and the Bastiles of 
half the globe—from the glens of the Alps, the plains of Pro- 
vence and Holland—from the heaths of England, the moun- 
tains of Hungary, the Sierras, and the Apennines—from a thou- 
sand years of darkened intellect, and abused faith, and seared con- 
science, and broken hearts, and Jost souls—from stifled human 
reason and bleeding human nature—from outraged man and 
from blasphemed Heaven, will gather over ber in one mighty 
cloud of accusation, and arraign her for the grave. Such will 
be the attendants of her final hour. The pomp the democratic 
ages will form for her, will be that of her funeral—the train 
they will bear, will be the robe of her sepulture—the chant 
they will sing, will be the Pan of the Prophet of Israel over 
the monarch of Babylon. 

That the coming era, then, will not be one of the triumph of 
Romanism is, we think, as clear in the light of Philosophy as 
of Revelation. Nor is this conclusion invalidated by the recent 
movement of the English Church towards Rome. This move- 
ment indicates no tendency of the Democratic ages, but is in 
direct opposition to their spirit. It is not the product of our 
times, but of antagonist principles grafted on the English 
Church the century succeeding the Reformation—the hybrid 
Papacy of the Stuarts attempted to be held in combination with 
Protestantism. Our age simply witnesses the explosion. It is 
no farther responsible for Puseyism or Anglo-Romanism, than 
because its unceasing light and heat will not permit conflicting 
principles to be combined in the same system, but compels each 
to develope its affinities and disclose its consequences. The in- 
terest which attaches to recent Roman Catholic movements in 
the United States, has led us to dwell longer than we intended 
on this topic of our Author; and here the length to which this 
article has been protracted, compels us to leave him for the 
present. Whether the democratic ages, escaping from the ex- 
tremes of credulity, will pass to the extreme of skepticism, and 
whether the human race, fleeing the tyranny of the few or the 
one, will at last take refuge beneath the more hopeless tyranny 
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of the million, these and other grave matters of thought, started 
in these volumes, we cannot touch upon now. We have, as it 
may be perceived, but just entered upon the course of inquiry 
proposed to ourselves. We may possibly resume it at some 
future time. 


ARTICLE II. 


Tue ARK OF THE TESTIMONY, AND ITS APPENDAGES.* 


By Rev. Enoch Pond, D D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 


Wuie the Israelites were encamped before Mount Sinai, 
Moses was repeatedly summoned into the mount, to hold con- 
verse with God, and to receive messages for the people. It was 
on one of these occasions, that particular directions were given 
him respecting a place of public worship, called the tabernacle, 
which was to be erected for the congregation. Not only was 
a complete pattern of the tabernacle exhibited to Moses, but 
he was favored with a full description of it, in all its parts, and 
of the manner in which every part was to be prepared. 

In connection with the tabernacle, and as an integral part 
of its sacred furniture, he received directions, also, respecting 
what was called the ark of the testimony. Of all the sacred 
symbols of the Jews, the ark and its accompaniments were held 
to be the most important, and were regarded with the deepest 
veneration. As one of the Rabbins justly remarks, they were 
“ the foundation, root, heart, and marrow of the tabernacle and 


* The Author was led into the train of thought exhibited in 
the following Article, from listening to Prof. Bush’s Lectures 
on the Tabernacle, the Ark, the Shekinah, and the Cherubim ; 
and though he feels constrained to dissent from some of the 
Professor’s conclusions, it gives him pleasure to unite his 
voice, with that of many others, in bearing testimony to the 
learning, the ingenuity, the elegance, and general good influ- 
ence, of those Lectures. 
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temple, and of all the worship therein performed.” Their place 
of deposit was in the holy of holies, where they were approached 
only by the high-priest ; and by him only once in a year. Un- 
doubtedly, the ark and its appendages were of high symbolical 
import—full of glorious spiritual meaning ; and this meaning 
(if it can be arrived at) will, in all probability, be of deep in- 
terest to us, as it was to the church in ancient times. 

The material of the ark is called by the sacred writer “ shittim 
wood ;” a hard, beautiful, and most imperishable kind of wood. 
“ Two cubits and a half shall be the length thereof, and a cubit 
and a half the breadth thereof, and a cubit and a half the height 
thereof.” Supposing the cubit to be a foot and a half, the ark 
would be three feet nine inches in length, and two feet three 
inches in breadth and height. 

“ And thou shalt overlay it with pure gold, within and with- 
out, and shalt make upon it a crown,” or rim “ of gold round 
about. And thou shalt cast four rings of gold, and put them 
in the four corners of the ark; and thou shalt make staves of 
shittim wood, and overlay them with gold, and put them into 
the rings by the sides of the ark, that the ark may be borne 
with them. And thou shalt put into the ark the testimony that 
I shall give thee.” By the testimony, we are to understand the 
two tubles of stone which Moses was about to receive, and on 
which was inscribed, with God’s own finger, the Jaw of the ten 
commandments. It deserves particular consideration, that the 
ark was prepared to receive these two tables of stone, and that 
it contained, originally, nothing else.* 

“And thou shalt make a mercy-seat of pure gold; two 
cubits and a half shall be the length thereof, and a cubit and a 
half the breadth thereof.” The mercy-seat was the covering 
of the ark, or lid of the chest. It was of the same dimensions 
as the top of the chest, and probably was dropped down within 
the crown or rim of gold above described. It is important to 
be remembered, that the covering of the ark was called the 
mercy-seat. 

“ And thou shalt make two cherubim of gold in the two 
ends of the mercy-seat. And the cherubim shall stretch forth 
their wings on high, covering the mercy-seat with their wings. 
And their faces shall look one to another ; towards the mercy 


* Whether it ever contained any thing else is doubtful. See 
Heb. 9: 4. 
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seat shall their faces be.”’ Of the cherubim, I shall have occa- 
sion to speak more particularly, as I proceed. 

“ And thou shalt put the mercy-seat above upon the ark; 
and in the ark thou shalt put the testimony that I shall give 
thee.” In other words, thou shalt put the two tables of stone 
in the ark, and then carefully place upon it the covering—the 
mercy-seat. “And there I will meet with thee, and [| wil! 
commune with thee from above the mercy-seat, from between 
the cherubim, of all things which I shall give thee in command- 
ment unto the children of Israel.” God here promises to take 
up his abode upon the mercy-seat, between the cherubim, and 
there to hold sensible communion with his people, Ex. 25; 
10-22. 

When the tabernacle had been erected, and the ark prepared 
and put in its place, all this was remarkably, gloriously fulfilled. 
The God of Israel manifested himself visibly upon the mercy- 
seat, between the cherubim. He manifested himself in the 
appearance of a cloud, from which beamed forth a dazzling, 
brilliant light, called the Shekinah. “ A cloud covered the tent 
of the congregation, and the glory of the Lord filled the taber- 
nacle.” We have repeated references to this glorious manifes- 
tation between the cherubim, in other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘Thus Aaron was particularly directed how and when he 
might enter into the most holy place; for, says the God of 
Israel, ‘ J will appear in the cloud upon the mercy-seat,” Lev. 
16: 2. It is in reference to this, that we so frequently hear of 
the God of Israel as dwelling between the cherubim. Here was 
the visible manifestation of his presence and glory. 

It was here, also, that God communed with his people, and gave 
audible responses, when consulted by Moses, and afterwards by 
the priests. Moses had no more occasion, when the tabernacle 
had been erected, to go into the mount to learn the Divine 
commands. He received them from off the mercy-seat. Thus 
it is said of Moses, “ When he went into the tabernacle to speak 
with God, that he heard the voice of one speaking unto him 
from off the mercy-seat, that was upon the ark of the testimony, 
from between the cherubim,” Numbers 7: 89. And long 
after Moses was dead, we find the children of Israel receiving 
Divine communications in the same way. Thus, when Phine- 
has, the son of Eleazer the priest, stood before the ark of the 
covenant, and inquired, in behalf of his people, “ Shall I yet 
again go out to battle against the children of Benjamin my 
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brother? The Lord said, Go up, for to-morrow will I deliver 
them into thine hand,” Judg. 20: 28. 

The temple of Solomon was built throughout according to 
the Divine direction; see 1 Chron. 28: 12, 19. Its construc- 
tion was very similar to that of the tabernacle, only on a much 
larger scale. When it was finished, the ark of the covenant, 
with its appendages, which had so long rested in the most holy 
place of the tabernacle, was with great solemnity removed into 
the most holy place of the temple. And when it was removed, 
“ the cloud,’ we are told, “ filled the house of the Lord, so 
that the priests could not stand to minister because of the 
cloud ; for the glory of the Lord had filled the house of the 
Lord,” 1 Kings 8: 11. The glorious Shekinah, which before 
had rested upon the mercy-seat in the tabernacle, now entered 
the holy of holies in the temple, and took up its dwelling there. 
And here it remained, through all the succeeding generations, 
till Jerusalem was taken, and the temple destroyed, by Nebu- 
chadnezzar king of Babylon. 

That the Shekinah was the symbol of the Divine presence— 
the presence of the Deity, there can be no question. “ There,” 
says the God of Israel, “ will J meet thee, and J will commune 
with thee from above the mercy-seat, from between the che- 
rubim.’’ Accordingly, the God of Israel is continually repre- 
sented, in the Old Testament, as dwelling between the cherubim. 
“Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel! Thou that leadest Joseph 
like a flock, thou that dwellest between the cherubim, shine 
forth,’ Ps.80: 1. “ The Lord reigneth, let the people trem- 
ble; he sitteth between the cherubim, let the earth be moved,” 
Ps. 99: 1. “O Lord of Hosts, God of Israel, that dwellest 
between the cherubim ; thou art the God, even thou alone, of 
all the kingdoms of the earth,” Is. 37: 16. 

No believer of the Old Testament can doubt that the visible 
glory between the cherubim, was a symbol of the Divine pre- 
sence ; or, in other words, a manifestation of God. But it has 
been made a question among Trinitarians, which of the ador- 
able persons of the Trinity is here more specially exhibited. 
Is it the first person, or the second ; the Father, or the Son? 

Notwithstanding the highly respectable authorities which 
may be adduced in support of the sentiment, that the Divine 
personage here manifested is the Son of God, I feel constrained 
to reject it, and to adopt the other supposition. My principal 
reason for so doing is, that by regarding the Shekinah as a 
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representation of Christ, we introduce confusion into the sacred 
symbols, and make the import of them an absurdity. 

It is certain, from various passages in the Bible, that Christ, 
as Mediator, sustains a priestly office; and that the high 
priest in Israel was an eminent type of him. This typical rela- 
tion is very fully exhibited in the Epistle to the Hebrews; see 
chap. 9. But if the Shekinah was a symbol or type of Christ, 
and the high priest a type of Christ ; the service of the high 
priest, on the great day of atonement, becomes most singularly 
absurd. Symbolically, typically, Christ enters into the holy of 
holies, and makes expiation to himself! He burns the holy in- 
cense and presents the blood of atonement before himself! He 
is himself not only the priest and intercessor, but the very per- 
sonage to whom the intercession is made ! 

Nor is this the worst of it. The whole service on the day of 
atonement was typical of what is now doing in heaven. The 
holy of holies, in the Jewish tabernacle and temple, was itself 
a type of the most holy place above, into which the great High 
Priest of our profession has entered, with the blood of atone- 
ment, and with the incense of his intercession. “ Christ,” we are 
told, “is not entered into the holy places made with hands, which 
are figures (or types) of the true, but into heaven itself, now to 
appear in the presence of God for us.” The Divine personage 
before whom Christ appears in heaven is unquestionably the 
same that was symbolized by the glorious Shekinah on earth. 
As the holy of holies on earth was a type of heaven, and the 
intercession of the high priest before the Shekinah was a type 
of our Saviour’s intercession in heaven ; it follows, of necessity, 
that the Shekinah itself represented the personage before whom 
our Saviournow intercedes. Hence, if the Shekinah represented 
Christ, then Christ is himself the heavenly personage before 
whom his own intercession is made. On this ground, the same 
absurdity, which was set forth typically in the holy of holies on 
earth, is literally enacted in the court of heaven. Christ ap- 
mone in heaven before himself! He is Mediator to himself! 

e presents the blood of atonement, and offers up his interces- 
sion, to his own person !! 

Absurdities such as these most certainly are not to be ad- 
mitted. And ] see not how they can be avoided, on the supposi- 
tion that we make the Shekinah a representation of Christ. | feel 
constrained, therefore, to reject this interpretation, and to con- 
sider the Shekinah as a visible, glorious representation of the 
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Father. This restores beauty, order, consistency, and harmony, 
to the otherwise disturbed and distorted sense. In the taber- 
nacle and temple, Christ, by his type, presented his intercession 
before the symbol of his Father; as he now, in his own Divine 
person, appears before the same glorious personage above. 

In the vast work of man’s redemption, the Father is officially 
supreme. It belongs to him to guard the laws, and sustain the 
honors of the eternal throne. It is to him, therefore, that the 
expiation of Christ was made. It is before him, that Christ 
presents the blood of atonement, and offers up the incense of 
his intercession. And as the Father is the personage before 
whom Christ actually appears in heaven, so the Shekinah 
before which Christ typically appeared in the most holy 
place on earth, must be regarded as a representation of the same 

erson. 

: And this perfectly accords with the appearance of the glorious 
Shekinah. Had Christ been shadowed forth in it, we might 
have expected the appearance of a human form, as this was 
the form in which he actually appeared on the earth, and in 
which he often appeared, before his incarnation, to the patri- 
archs and prophets. But the Shekinah seems to have presented 
no definite form whatever. It was a dazzling brightness, beam- 
ing forth from the cloud; fit emblem of Him, who is repre- 
sented as dwelling in light unapproachable, “ whom no man 
hath seen, or can see” and live. 

But we must now turn to those other important appendages 
of the ark, viz., the cherubim. Of these there were two; one 
on each end of the lid or covering of the ark, called the mercy- 
seat. They are represented as “stretching forth their wings 
on high, and covering the mercy-seat with their wings.” They 
are also represented as having “ faces looking one to another, 
towards the mercy-seat.’? In the most holy place of the tem- 
ple, there were two other cherubim, of much larger dimensions, 
not attached to the ark, but standing one on either side of it, 
and overshadowing it with their wings, 1 Chron. 3: 10 —13. 

The precise form of the cherubim is not made known to us ; 
nor is it certain that all the cherubim spoken of in the Scrip- 
tures were of the same form. Those described by Ezekiel had 
each of them four faces, looking towards the four points of the 
compass. Those in the tabernacle and temple seem not to have 
had more than ¢wo faces each, perhaps not more than one; as 
it is expressly said that their faces turned inward towards each 
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other, and towards the mercy-seat. The cherubim of Ezekiel 
had each of them four wings, Ezek, 1:6—10. It does not ap. 
pear that those in the tabernacle and temple had more than 
two. The cherubim of Ezekiel were furnished with wheels, as 
well as wings; an appendage not mentioned in connexion 
with any of the other cherubim figures spoken of in the 
Scriptures. 

It is not likely that the cherubim were images or resem- 
blances of any earthly, created object. They were symbols of 
some order of heavenly beings. This is evident from the place 
which they occupied, both in the tabernacle and temple. ‘Their 
place was in the holy of holies, close by the Shekinah and the 
mercy-seat; and as the holy of holies was itself a type of 
heaven, and as the whole service performed there was but a re- 
semblance of what is done in heaven; so, manifestly, the cheru- 
bim were symbols or resemblances of some class of heavenly 
beings. But who? What? What order of heavenly beings 
do they represent ? 

By Mr. Hutchinson and those of his school, they are regarded 
as emblematical of the Trinity. But this idea is too absurd to 
require consideration. God, who strictly forbade that any 
image or likeness should be made of himself, would not have 
instructed Moses, almost in the same breath, to form such an 
image. Besides, the God of Israel is always represented as dis- 
tinct from the cherubim. He dwelt “ between the cherubim,” 
and could not have been represented by them. 

The suppositions chiefly prevalent among Christians in regard 
to the import of the cherubim are, that they denote either the 
angels of heaven, or the glorified spirits of saints in heaven. 
The former of these is the more common opinion, and after 
much study and reflection, J am constrained to think it the 
true one. 

From what we know of the cherubim, their characters and 
offices are entirely consonant to those of the angels. The angels 
are deeply interested in the great subject of redemption. They 
study it with profound attention, and Jearn from it “ the mani- 
fold wisdom,” and the abounding grace and glory of God. 
“Into which things the angels desire to look,” 1 Pet. 1:12. 
The cherubim too, as exhibited in the tabernacle and temple, 
appear deeply interested in the same wonderful subject. Their 
faces are turned inward upon the mercy-seat—the place where 
mercy and truth symbolically meet together, and where right- 
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eousness and peace embrace each other, contemplating the won- 
ders and glories of the scene, in a posture of the most devout 
attention. 

The angels are interested in the church of God—in the wor- 
ship and ordinances of the church; and are thought by many 
to be present in the assemblies of the saints; see 1 Cor. 11: 
10. Sothe cherubim are represented as deeply interested in 
the church, and as being present in her most solemn acts of 
worship. Besides the cherubim in the most holy place, pictures 
of cherubim were inwrought in all the curtains and veils of the 
tabernacle ; thus indicating that the beings, of which these were 
the types, were present there to behold the ordinances and 
worship of that sacred place. Also in the temple there were 
not only the standing figures of cherubim in the most holy 
place, but Solomon, we are told, “ carved all the walls of the 
house round about with carved figures of cherubim ;” indicating 
the same important fact as before; see 1 Kings 6: 29, 35; 
2 Chron. 3: 14. 

The angels are represented as not only Joving and serving 
God, but delightfully praising him. At the dawn of the creation, 
“the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.”” And at the birth of our Saviour, the angels 
heralded his incarnation with songs of praise. So the seraphim 
(which are supposed to be the same as cherubim) are repre- 
sented as engaged in the most reverential acts of devotion and 
praise. They cry one to another in the upper temple, “ Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord God of hosts ; the whole earth is full of 
his glory,” Is. 6: 3. 

If it be said that the acts and offices of the cherubim, here 
referred to, are no more consonant to those of the angels than 
they are to those of glorified saints, and consequently that no- 
thing can be determined from them in regard to the question 
before us, I proceed to notice other representations of Scripture 
respecting the cherubim, which are of a more decisive character. 

The placing of cherubim at the entrance of the garden of 
Eden, “ to keep the way of the tree of life,” is perfectly natural, 
on the supposition that they signify angels; but hardly to be ac- 
counted for on the other supposition. There were no glorified 
saints at this period in heaven ; nor, so far as we know, in any 
part of the universe. And if there had been, why should their 
representations or types be stationed at the entrance of the gar- 
den of Eden, “to keep the way of the tree of life’? All this 
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seems very consonant to what we know of the offices of angels, 
but not at all in conformity with what God has revealed to us 
respecting the employment of glorified saints. They are not 
posted as sentinels in different parts of God’s kingdom, and 
charged with the performance of arduous and responsible duties ; 
but “ they rest from their labors, and their works follow them.” 
re have entered upon that rest which remains for the people 
of God. 

But this leads me to remark further, that the cherubim, like 
the angels, and not like the saints, are represented as the ser- 
vants, the ministers, of God’s throne. I hardly need quote pas- 
sages to show that the fact here asserted is true of the angels, 
They are represented as standing, in the posture of servants, 
round about the throne. “ Iam Gabriel, that stand in the presence 
of God ; and am sent to speak unto thee, and to show thee these 
glad tidings,” Luke 1: 19. It was in their capacity as ser- 
vants to the throne of God, that the angels appeared unto Ja- 
cob, ascending and descending on the ladder which reached from 
earth to heaven, Gen. 28: 12. It is in the same capacity that 
they are spoken of as “ doing the commandments of God, 
hearkening unto the voice of his word ;’’ and as being “ min- 
istering spirits, sent forth to minister to them who shall be heirs 
of salvation,” Ps. 103: 20; Heb. 1: 14. 

It is interesting to look through the Bible, and notice the ez- 
tént of the angelic ministry, and the manner in which it has been 
accomplished. We find the angels ministering to Abraham 
in repeated instances : to Hagar in the desert ; to Lot in Sodom; 
to Jacob, on his return from Padan-Aram ; to Moses; to Josh- 
ua; to Gideon; to Manoah and his wife; to Elijah the pro- 
phet; to Daniel, in repeated instances ; to Zechariah the pro- 
phet, and Zechariah the priest ; to Mary the mother of Jesus: 
to Joseph ; tothe shepherds; to Peter and John; to Paul, ani 
Philip, and Cornelius ; to the soul of Lazarus, after its release 
from the body ; and more than all, to our Lord Jesus Christ. 
At the close of his temptation, “ angels came and ministered 
unto him ;” and in the garden of Gethsemane, “there ap- 
peared an angel from heaven unto him, strengthening him.” 
Indeed, it is said of the angels of the Lord, “ that they encamp 
round about them that fear him, to deliver them,” Ps. 34: 7. 

And in waiting around the throne of God, the angels have 
been ministers, not only of his mercy, but of his wrath. It was 
through their instrumentality that Sodom and Gomorrah were 
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destroyed ; that the Egyptians were visited with such desolating 
judgments, Ps. 78: 49; that the people of Israel were smit- 
ten, after they had been numbered by David, 2 Sam. 24: 16; 
that the hosts of the proud Assyrian were cut off asin a moment, 
Js. 37: 36; and that the impious Herod was devoured of 
worms, even before he was laid in the dust, Acts 11: 23. It 
is through the ministry of angels, that both the righteous and 
the wicked are to be gathered, at last, before the throne of 
judgment, to hear their destinies awarded, and to enter on the 
changeless retributions of eternity. 

But I have said more than was necessary to show that an- 
gels are the servants of God’s throne. Their very name im- 
ports as much as this:—angels, messengers, whose office it is 
to do the’ commandments of God, and bear his messages from 
one world to another. 

It will be evident, on reflection, that the office of the cher- 
ubim is very similar. They, too, are represented as standing 
near the throne of God, apparently waiting the intimations of 
his will. In the tabernacle and temple, their place was close 
by the glorious Shekinah, the visible manifestation of the pre- 
sence of the Most High, and when Isaiah “ saw the Lord sitting 
upon his throne, high and lifted up,” he saw also the seraphim 
standing near it, ready to fly on his errands of mercy or of wrath. 

The cherubim which Ezekiel saw, were in a still more ob- 
vious attitude of service. They are represented as bearing up 
the throne of God, and as constituting, by their wings and 
wheels, the chariot of his glory. He saw the likeness as of a 
firmament upon the heads of the living creatures ; and “ above 
the firmament was the likeness of a throne ;” and upon the throne 
was “as the appearance of a man,* Ez. 1: 22, 26. It is 
with reference to this representation, that we read of “ the 
chariot of the cherubim,”’ 1 Chron. 22: 18. It is also said of 
the Jehovah of Israel, “ He rode upon a cherub, and did fly,” 
Ps. 18: 10. 

It must be evident from what has been said, that the angels 
and the cherubim stand in the same relation to the great Sove- 
reign of the universe, and are employed in the same offices and 
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* The personage here presented, I have no doubt, is the Son 
of God. He appears in a human form. He also was the per- 
son whom Isaiah saw, sitting on his throne, surrounded by the 
seraphim, see John 12: 41. 
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works. But where do we find any such representation in re- 
gard to glorified saints?’ They are indeed the servants of God, 
in the sense of rendering him a devoted obedience; but where 
are they represented as bearing God’s messages from world to 
world; as the executors of his will in different and distant parts 
of the universe ; as sustaining even the throne itself, and bear- 
ing on their swift wings, and rolling on their burning wheels, 
the symbols of the incumbent Deity? The similarity of the 
office of the cherubim to that of the angels, and its dissimilarity 
to that of glorified saints, clearly indicates that they are the re- 
presentatives of the former, and not of the latter. 

But there are other Scriptures which go to identify still more 
conclusively the angels and the cherubim. It is often repre- 
sented in Scripture that the angels were present on Mount Si- 
nai, at the giving, of the law, and had some agency or office in 
that great event. Thus it is said, that the Israelites “ received 
the law through the disposition of angels ;” or, as it might be 
rendered, “ through ranks of angels,” Acts 7: 53. The law is 
also represented as “ the word spoken by angels ;” and as or- 


dained by angels in the hands of a Mediator,’ Heb. 2 : 2; Gal. 
3, 19. But it appears from a passage in the Psalms that these 
angels were cherubim. ‘ The chariots of God are twenty thou- 
sand, even thousands of angels ; the Lord is among them, as in 


Sinai, in the holy place,” Ps. 68: 17. That the beings here 


spoken of are cherubim, is evident from three considerations :— 
1. Like the cherubim, they are called chariots: ‘ The chariots 
of God are twenty thousand ;” compare 1 Chron. 28: 18. 
2. The Hebrew word here rendered angels literally signifies 
double ones, in allusion to the bi-form or quadruple form of the 
cherubim, having in some instances two faces, in others four. 
3. “ The Lord is among them, as in the holy place,” the Sanctu- 
ary. Here is a manifest reference to the cherubim in the most 
holy place of the tabernacle and temple, standing around the 
glorious Shekinah. The beings spoken of in the 68th Psalm 
are, therefore, cherubim. But they are also angels—the same 
that were on Sinai at the giving of the law. “The Lord is 
among them, as on Sinai.” 

The foregoing observations seem to me to prove, as fully as 
the nature of the case admits, that the “ cherubim of glory,” as 
they are called in the Epistle to the Hebrews, were the repre- 
sentatives of angels, and not of glorified saints. And I know 
of but one passage in the Bible which seems to conflict with this 
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idea. The four living creatures (improperly rendered beasts) 
which John saw in heaven, in the opening of the apocalyptic 
visions, are represented as distinct from the angels, and as unit- 
ing with the four-and-twenty elders in singing the song of re- 


deeming love: “ Thou art worthy to take the book, and to. 


open the seals thereof; for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation,” Rev. 5: 8—12. But it will be borne in 
mind that these living creatures are never called cherubim ; 
nor are they of the same appearance as the cherubim of Eze- 
kiel. Ezekiel’s living creatures, or cherubim, had each of them 
four faces and four wings; whereas the living creatures of 
John had each one face and six wings. The living creatures of 
Ezekiel were furnished with wheels ; of which we hear nothing 
in the description of John. Nor can the appearances in the two 
cases be identified, from the fact that they are both called diving 
creatures, as this was the most general term by which they could 
be called, and seems to have been applied to them by the two 
prophets because they knew not what else to call them. Eze- 
kiel afterwards understood that the living creatures which he 
saw were cherubim; but those which John saw are never 
called by this name. The most that can be said of them is, 
they are like the cherubim; just as it is said of glorified 
saints, that they shall be /ike the angels, and eqdal to the 
angels.* 

The four living creatures of John, in connection with the four- 
and-twenty elders, undoubtedly represent the redeemed church 
in heaven ; but as these living creatures are never called cher- 
ubim, and can only be said to be like the cherubim, the pas- 
sage does not conflict with the idea, that cherubim are properly 
the representatives of angels. 

Without dwelling longer on the exegetical part of this sub- 
ject, I proceed to deduce from it some important doctrinal and 
practical reflections, 

1. We learn from it the value of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. There are those calling themselves Christians, who ut- 
terly reject the Old Testament, and will not acknowledge it as 
any part of Divine revelation. The God of the Old Testament, 
they say, is a ferocious God ; delighting in war, and blood, and 
vengeance, and altogether a different being from that God of love 


*See Mark 12: 25; Luke 20: 36. 
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which is revealed to us in the gospel. The religion of the Old 
Testament is held up in strong contrast with that of the New, 
as though there could be no affinity or harmony between them, 

It is enough to say of views such as these, that they are es- 
sentially infidel. It is impossible to separate the two Testa. 
ments, and retain the latter ; for this is grafted directly on the 
former. It is connected with it by a thousand ligaments ; so 
that if the Old Testament is given up, the New cannot possibly 
be retained, and regarded as the truth of God. 

But there are Christians, who have no thought of discarding 
the Old Testament, by whom, as it has seemed to me, this part 
of the Bible is greatly undervalued. They consider a large 
portion of it as the worthless record of an old legal dispensation, 
which is forever done away, and which, of course, is now coin- 
paratively useless. Consequently, they neglect it, as scarcely 
deserving their attention. 

But such were not the views entertained of the Old Testa- 
ment by our blessed Saviour and his Apostles. How often did 
they quote it; and with what respect and reverence did they 
uniformly treat it! They spoke of it as the word of God, and 
constantly appealed to it as the standard by which to judge of 
their doctrines and practice. It was the Old Testament of 
which Peter said, “ We have a more sure word of prophecy, to 
which we do well to take heed, as to a light shining in a dark 
_ place, until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in our hearts.” 
It was the Old Testament of which the Saviour said, “ Search 
the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life; and 
they are they that testify of me.” 

A large portion of the Old Testament is obviously of the 
highest importance. Its history has instructed and benefited 
the church in all ages. Its prophecies have confirmed the faith 
of thousands, and attested the inspiration of the whole sacred 
volume. Its poetical parts have been a constant means of 
warming the hearts and elevating the hopes of believers. Will 
the church ever cease to listen with admiration to the harp of 
David, and to join with rapture in the devotions of the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel? And that we so generally neglect the 
ritual parts of the Old Testament is owing to our own dulness 
and ignorance, and not to any want of interest in the subject 
itself. The ritual institutions of the Israelites were to them, | 
have no doubt, the richest part of their Scriptures. They were 
emphatically their gospel. It was through these types and 
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rites, that the pious in Israel discovered the foundation of their 
hopes. And could we learn to look at these rites with the eye 
of one of the ancient prophets, and behold through the symbolic 
veil their high spiritual bearing and import, we should see that 
they covered the same religion which is professed by us, and 
that they poured a flood of light on many subjects in which we, 
as Christians, are deeply interested. 

In the preceding pages, we have considered the single subject 
of the ark of the testimony ; its structure, its contents, its cover- 
ing, its appendages. We have seen enough already to know 

and we shall know more about it as we proceed) that this is a 
highly instructive subject. It teaches many important lessons, 
which Gentiles, as well as Jews, are slow to learn. Nor is this 
the only instructive symbol of the Mosaic ritual. Whether we 
understand it or not, the whole is instructive. The whole is 
included in the book of God, and not only demands, but deserves 
the prayerful attention of the Christian student. What lessons 
of interest did’ Paul draw forth from the Mosaic ritual, in writing 
his Epistle to the Hebrews? By tracing, in a variety of par- 
ticularsythe connexion between shadow and substance, type and 
antitype, he has unlocked the mystery which might otherwise 
have hung over the ritual institutions, and instructed Christians, 
in all ages, to draw living water from these wells of salvation. 

There is yet another standard by which to test the value of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, and to which, before dismissing 
the topic, 1 must for a moment advert: I mean the spiritual 
attainments of those who were trained and instructed under 
them. Where is the believer in modern times, who has more 
faith than Abraham ; or more meekness than Moses; or more 
patience than Job; or more fervor than David ; or more spir- 
itual understanding than Solomon ; or more tender, benevolent 
affection than Jeremiah ; or more firmness in the cause of God 
and truth than Daniel and his three friends? But how, I ask, 
was the piety of these eminent saints nurtured? Where is the 
holy truth, the sincere milk of the word, by means of which 
they grew to such commanding stature, if not in the Old Testa- 
ment? Is it not evident, from the consideration here adduced, 
that this portion of Scripture is—what Paul represents it to te— 
“ profitable, for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness” ? 

2. But to come more directly to the ark. In this sacred sym- 
bol, with its appendages, contents, and place of deposit, God is 
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teaching us, and impressing upon us, the high regard which he 
has for his holy law. In illustration of this, let me call atten- 
tion, for a moment, to the structure of the ancient temple, and 
to the place of deposit for the ark. 

The temple, with its several courts, was surrounded with a 
high wall, 750 feet square, including more than twelve acres. 
Immediately within this exterior wall, was what was called the 
court of the Gentiles. Passing through this, you came to another 
wall, inclosing the outer court of the temple. Passing through 
this, and the outer court, you came to a third wall, inclosing 
the inner court of the temple. Passing through this, and the 
inner court, you came to the gate of the temple itself. Passing 
through this, you first entered what was called the sanctuary. 
Here stood the great altar of burnt-offering, surrounded by the 
priests, engaged in presenting the sacrifices of the people. 
Passing through this apartment, you next entered the holy place. 
Here stood the candlestick, the table of shew-bread, and the 
altar of incense, on which was offered the morning and evening 
sacrifice, Passing through this, you entered, at last, the holy of 
holies, or the most holy place. In the temple, this was a spacious 
room, thirty feet square, and overlaid with pure gold. It was 
situated in the deep recesses of the temple, and protected by its 
sacred, successive inclosures. It was open to none, except the 
high priest, and to him only once in a year. And what did this 
splendid, awful apartment contain? Not an individual thing, 
except the ark of the covenant and the cherubim covering it. 
And what did the ark of the covenant contain ? Nothing (origin- 
ally) except the tables of stone, on which was inscribed the 
moral law. And now, in this whole, wonderful, awful structure 
—this vast institution—what a high and sacred regard did God 
manifest for his holy law! How could he have manifested for 
it a higher regard, or put upon it a greater honor? He laid it 
down (where it still lies) at the foundation of the whole scheme 
of mercy. He laid it down in the most sacred recess of the 
temple, and at the foundation of the entire service of his church. 
Here rested the tables of the law, covered and protected by the 
wings of mighty cherubim. Here they rested—overshadowed 
by a visible manifestation of the Divine presence and glory—to 
be approached by no foot but that of the high priest, and by 
him only once in a year. How could the great Sovereign of 
the world have said, in more intelligible language, “ This law 
is holy, and must be maintained. It has been transgressed, but 
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shail not be dishonored. No scheme of mercy can ever be 
tolerated, which brings the least stain upon the Jaw. Till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot, or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all be fulfilled.” 

3. In the ark and its accompaniments, God sets before us, not 
only the honors of the law, but that, in some way, there is mercy 
for those who have transgressed it. Over the ark there was laid 
a mercy-seat ; and nere God was graciously pleased to dwell, 
and to hold communion with his people. 

Though the law is in full force, retaining all its honors as a 
rule of life, it is of no avail to us now, as a foundation of hope. 
Its insupportable curse rests on the head of every child of Adam. 
It kills and condemns every transgressor, who essays to build on 
it a hope of heaven. But God has been pleased to erect a throne 
of mercy. Over the ark, which contained his righteous law, he 
was pleased to lay a mercy-seat ; and this he selected as the 
place of his rest. Both in the tabernacle and temple, the mercy- 
seat was the place where the tokens of the Divine presence were 
specially visible—where rested the glorious Shekinah—the pillar 
of cloud and of fire. Here, too, was the place where God 
promised to meet his people, and hold visible, sensible commu- 
nion with them. “TI will appear in the cloud, upon the mercy- 
seat. There will I meet thee, and there will I hold communion 
with thee.” 

To the ancient believers, all this was full of precious, glorious 
meaning. They saw in it that, in some way, “ mercy and truth 
had met together ;” that “ righteousness and peace had embraced 
each other.” They saw in it that a holy and righteous God 
could yet be merciful ; that, in some way, he could be just to 
himself and his law, and yet justify the penitent, returning 
transgressor. In short, they saw in it a way of salvation ; a 

oundation on which to rest their immortal hopes. 

4. Nor did the ark, and the services connected with it, leave 
the ancient worshipper altogether in ignorance as to the method 
of salvation. Once every year, on the great day of atonement, 
he saw the high priest—the highest officer in the church— 
venture into the holy of holies, attired in his sacred vestments, 
to sprinkle the mercy-seat with blood, and to burn incense before 
it. By this awful service, the priest was instructed to propitiate 
the God of heaven, and make an atonement for the people. In 
these symbolical transactions, the believing Israelite saw much 
of the method of salvation. Through these typical atonements, 
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made by the blood of bulls and goats, he looked forward to a 
greater atonement, made once for all, consisting in a richer sacri- 
fice, and more precious blood. In the literal incense which was 
burned before the mercy-seat, he saw a type of that more preva- 
lent intercession, which was to be offered before the throne of 
God above. In short, the entire service of the priest, on this 
occasion, pointed him forward to the nobler services of his great 
High Priest in heaven, when he should enter into the holy places 
not made with hands, there to appear in the presence of God 
for us. Thus the pious in Israel were led to look for a Saviour 
to come ; and led to exercise that faith and confidence in him, 
which stood connected with their eternal salvation. 

5. The ark and its appendages were fitted to teach the Israel- 
ites, and to teach ws, that the gospel of salvation, so far from 
impairing or dishonoring the divine law, tends rather to vindicate 
and establish it. The mercy-seat, on which the glorious Shekinah 
rested, was the appointed covering of the ark. It covered and 
protected the law, which was deposited under it ; thus teaching a 
Jesson which not a few, in our own times, have need to learn. 

There are those who seem to consider the gospel as above the 
law, if not in palpable contradiction to it. From expressions 
sometimes used, one might suppose that God had, at length, 
discovered that his law was unreasonable; or at least that it was 
unsuitable to the condition of man ;— It requires more than his 
creatures in this world can perform. It threatens more than 
they can endure. He has been pleased, therefore, in mercy, to 
take it out of the way, and to substitute for it the milder dispen- 
sation of the gospel.’ 

But opinions such as these are in palpable contradiction both 
to law and gospel—both to the letter and spirit of all true reli- 
gion. What is that law, which it is pretended is so unreasonable 
and unjust? Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” And is this an unrea- 
sonable requisition ? With how much less than all the heart 
should the God of heaven require his creatures to love him? 
With how much less than all the heart does any one think that 
he ought to love him? And if our neighbor, our fellow crea- 
ture, is as worthy as ourself, why should we not love him as 
ourself ? This holy law, so far from being suspended or annulled, 
is in full, unabated force throughout the universe. It is in force 
in heaven, and in the keeping of it the happiness of that world 
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consists. It is in force on earth, too, and ought to be obeyed 

erfectly here, as there ; and the gospel of salvation, so far from 
unpairing it, goes (as I said) to cover and protect it—goes to 
vindicate and establish it. 

The suppliant, when he approaches the mercy-seat to plead 
for pardon, does not come finding fault with the law. He does 
not say, while bending before the throne of grace, ‘ Thy law, 
O God, was unreasonable and cruel. It was so strict that I could 
not obey it, and of course am not to blame for transgressing it.’ 
But he consents unto the law, that it is just and good. He 
mourns and repents, he reproaches and condemns himself, for 
all his disobedience. He says with the apostle, ‘ The law is 
holy ; but I am carnal, sold under sin. All that God has required 
is right; and all that he has threatened is just ; and for my num- 
berless transgressions, I have no excuse. Pardon mine iniquity, 
for tt ts great. God be merciful to me a sinner.’ 

We here see how the very terms and spirit of the gospel all 
go to vindicate and establish the law. It is impossible, in the 
nature of things, for any person to comply with the offers of the 

ospel, and become interested in its blessings, till he acknow- 
iaies his obligations to obey the whole law, and heartily con- 
sents to it, that it is good. What, I ask, is that repentance which 
the gospel demands, but a holy sorrow for having broken the 
law? And what is that forgiveness which the gospel promises, 
but forgiveness for having transgressed the law? And what is 
the salvation of the gospel, but deliverance from the condemning 
sentence of the Jaw ? And for what did the Saviour appear in 
our world, but to magnify the law, and make it honorable, and 
open a way of reconciliation and redemption for those who had 
broken it? In every view we can take of the gospel, it rests 
upon the firm foundations of the law, and goes, not to supersede 
its claims, but to vindicate and establish them. Well then might 
the Apostle exclaim, “ Do we make void the law through faith ? 
Nay, we establish the law,” And well might the sacred ark of 
the testimony, enclosing in its bosom the moral law, be covered 
and protected by the mercy seat. 

6. We learn from the ark and its appendages the deep and 
abiding interest which holy angeis feel in the wonderful subject 
of man’s redemption. Cherubim were erected on either end of 
the mercy seat, and extended their wings over it. In addition 
to these, more lofty cherubim were erected in the most holy 
place of the temple, under the shadow of whose wings the whole 
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ark was deposited. And besides these, we are told that Solomon 
carved the entire wall of this most sacred apartment “ round 
about with carved figures of cherubim.” The faces of these 
figures (which, we have seen, represented the holy angels) were 
all turned inwards on the ark, in a posture of the deepest and 
most devout attention ; thus indicating that the ark, with its 
appendages and contents, furnished matter of the profoundest 
interest and astonishment to the angelic world. Angels here 
saw that law which they loved and obeyed carefully deposited 
in the most holy place, and honored with tokens of the highest 
regard. They knew that this law had been dreadfully violated 
by man, and had reason to expect that its fearful penalty was 
about to be executed on him. They had seen it executed on a 
part of their own number who sinned, and they had reason to 
expect that a flame would suddenly burst forth from the ark, to 
devour and consume an apostate world. But instead of this, 
they saw the ark covered with a mercy seat, and saw the Holy 
One of Israel descend and take up his abode there. They saw 
him holding communion with apostate creatures, and dispensing 
pardons to guilty men. They saw the curse of the violated Jaw 
removed, and yet its authority sustained and strengthened. They 
saw it pass away, as a foundation of hope for sinners, and yet 
remain in full force, and increased effect, as a rule of life. They 
saw, in short, that a just God could consistently save sinners ; 
and not only that he could save them, but that he was most 
sincerely disposed to do it. They heard him crying from the 
mercy seat, “ Ho, every one that thirsteth; come ye to the 
waters ; and he that hath no money, come ye; buy wine and 
milk, without money and without price.” ‘ Look unto me and 
be ye saved, all ye ends of the earth.” 

Now these things, there is reason to believe, are matter of 
delight and wonder to the angelic world. “ Into which things 
the angels desire to look.”’ With intense interest, they cluster 
around the mysterious ark.. They bend over it; they fasten 
their eyes upon it, in a posture of the most devout attention. 
They are never wearied or satisfied with this blessed employ- 
ment. Their mighty energies are engrossed, and their eternity 
occupied, in searching into the wonders, and pouring forth the 
praises of redeeming love. 

O that Christians in this world might imbibe more of their 
fervor, and more closely imitate their example! that those, 
who are chiefly interested in the work of redemption—for 
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whom the Son of God died, and the glorious provision of the 
gospel was made, might be more deeply engaged, and more de- 
lightfully occupied, in looking into the wonders of redemption, 
and laboring to promote its triumphs in the earth! 

7. In view of the light which the ancient believers enjoyed, 
and the knowledge they gained from their instructive ritual, 
and from other parts of the Old Testament, the inquiry sug- 
gests itself, In what respects are the privileges of Christians, 
under the new dispensation, superior to theirs? That they are 
superior, in some respects, there can be nosdoubt. As much 
as this is intimated by our Saviour, when he said, “ Among 
them that are born of women, there hath not risen a greater 
than John the Baptist; notwithstanding, he that is least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he,” Matt. 2: 11. 

The superior privileges of Christians above those of God’s 
ancient covenant people, consist not in this—that we have 
another and better religion than they, or another and easier 
path to heaven: for true religion and the way of salvation, 
under both dispensations, have been thesame. God has opened 
but one path from these apostate regions to the heavenly man- 
sions ; and in that path all true believers, both before and since 
the coming of Christ, have walked. 

Nor are our privileges greater than those of the ancient 
saints, in that we belong to another church, and are brought 
into another and better covenant. For the church of God, and 
the covenant of the church, under both dispensations, have been 
substantially the same. “My dove, my undefiled, is but one ; 
she is the only one of her mother.’ Christians are grafted into 
the same good olive tree from which the Jews, for their unbelief, 
were broken off, Rom. 2: 17-24. 

Nor are our privileges superior to thse who lived before the 
coming of Christ, in that we have received much important 
truth, which to them was wholly unrevealed and unknown. 
Perhaps it would be difficult to mention a single important doc- 
trine of religion, which is in possession of the church now, 
which was not shadowed forth, with more or less of distinct- 
ness and impression, to the people of God in ancient times. 
We have seen how much and how rich instruction was con- 
veyed under the symbol of the ark. And yet this was but one 
of the Jewish symbols—but one of the means employed by God 
of imparting to his ancient covenant people a knowledge of his 
truth and will. 
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The points in respect to which Christians are exalted to high- 
er privileges than those of the ancient people of God, may be 
reduced, perhaps, to the three following. In the first place, 
though we are not favored with a large amount of new, unre- 
vealed truth; those truths which were but dimly seen before, 
are brought forth into much clearer light. They are presented 
in a way to be more impressive, commanding, and powerful. 
Instead of the type, we have received the antitype. In place 
of the shadow, we have got the substance. What the patri- 
archs saw through a glass darkly, we see as it were face to face. 
A vast amount of prophecy has been fulfilled. The great Re- 
deemer of his church has come. The world has been blessed 
with his personal ministry, and that of his Apostles. Life and 
immortality have been brought to light in the gospel. 

Then, in the second place, the ordinances of religion are 
much less numerous and onerous now, than formerly. As the 
old dispensation was one of symbols, typical rites and institu- 
tions were greatly multiplied. The circumstances of the church 
required that they should be. And yet this extended ritual is 
spoken of by the Apostles as a yoke—a heavy yoke—which 
neither they nor their fathers were able to bear, Acts 15: 10. 
It is a mercy to the Christian church, that this yoke of ceremo- 
nies, being no longer demanded, has been removed, and that 
the simple rites of the gospel have taken its place. 

But the great blessing of the new dispensation consists in 
this: it is emphatically a dispensation of the Spirit. The 
Spirit of God was indeed operating in the earth, ages before 
the coming of Christ. He was then, as now, the origin and 
cause of all the holiness which existed among men. But since 
the resurrection of Christ, and the ushering in of the new dis- 
pensation, the Spirit of God has been poured out upon the 
world in richer and more glorious effusion. A new and won- 
derful efficacy has been given to the truth. A new impulse 
has been added to the cause and kingdom of Christ. Revivals 
of religion are frequent, converts are multiplied, and the influ- 
ence of the gospel, instead of being confined to a single fami- 
ly and people, is being diffused all over the earth. 

We are not in the number of those who are accustomed to 
think or speak diminutively of the privileges of God’s ancient 
covenant people. Compared with the world around them— 
compared with the notions which not a few, at this day, enter- 
tain of them—their privileges were very great. But in several 
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important respects, ours are much greater; laying us under 
higher responsibilities ; demanding that we be much wiser and 
holier persons ; more heavenly in spirit, more conformed to the 
Divine image and will, more devoted to the cause of Christ, 
more useful in the world. Whether any of us really are more 
eminent saints than some who lived before the coming of Christ, 
may admit of a question. Or rather I fear it will not admit of 
a question. Instead of rising above them, my apprehension is 
that, in instances not a few, we fall far below them. But what- 
ever our spiritual attainments may actually be, there can be no 
question as to what they should be. They ought to rise in pro- 
portion to our light and advantages, and ought to be as much 
superior to those of the ancient saints, as our means and privi- 
leges are the more valuable. 

8. From the ark and its appendages, Christians may learn 
what their feelings and conduct should be in regard to their 
places of public worship. The place of deposit for the ark, 
both in the tabernacle and temple, was emphatically a holy 
place. It was holy, because the Lord was there. It was holy, 
because the blessed angels were there. The symbols of heay- 
en were brought down to earth, and here was the place of their 
abode. And we know with what reverence this sacred place 
was regarded, by those who lived under the former dispensation. 
They would no more have obtruded into it, for any common or 
secular purpose, than they would have obtruded into heaven 
itself. 

But if the Jewish sanctuary was a holy place, the same may 
be said of the Christian sanctuary ; and for the same reasons. 
The Lord is still in his holy temple ; not indeed by a visible 
Shekinah, but by spiritual manifestations of not less awful im- 
port. The holy angels, too, who, by their appointed symbols, 
waited around the mysterious ark, and seemed to fill the whole 
sanctuary with their presence, are still present in the assemblies 
of God’s people, beholding the order of their worship, and 
ministering to them who shall be heirs of salvation. The 
Apostle Paul uses it as an argument for the strictest decorum in 
the house of God, that the holy angels are there as witnesses, 
1 Cor. 11: 10. 

When Moses was about to approach into the near presence 
of God, he was commanded to take the shoes from his feet, be- 
cause the ground on which he stood was holy. And the Divine 
injunction still is, “Keep thy foot when thou goest into the 
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house of God, and be more ready to hear, than to give the sac- 
rifice of fools.” ‘ God is greatly to be feared in the assembly 
of his saints, and to be had in reverence of all them that are 
about him.” “TI will be sanctified in them that come nigh me, 
and before all the people will I be glorified.” These senti- 
ments are equally true and applicable under the new dispensa- 
tion as under the old; and should lead us, when we come into 
the sanctuary of the Most High, to feel as Jacob did when he 
said, “ How dreadful is this place! This is none other than 
the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven !”’ 

9. The ark and its appendages teach another lesson, and it 
is the last to which I shall here direct attention. It refers to 
the traits of character which Christians must exhibit, in order 
that they may be like the angels. The cherubim which Eze- 
kiel saw had each of them four faces; that of a man, a lion, an 
ox, and an eagle. The faces of the cherubim connected with 
the ark were, probably, the same in kind, though the same 
number of faces seems not to have been attached to each. It 
has been often remarked, and I think justly, that these faces 
were indicative of the characteristics of angels ; the human face 
denoting their intelligence and wisdom ; that of the lion, their 
courage, generosity, power, strength ; that of the ox, their pa- 
tience and submission, their readiness to bear burdens and per- 
form labors in the service of Christ ; while the face of the ea- 
gle denoted their lofty purposes, their exalted aims, and the ra- 
pidity of their movements in discharging their commissions of 
vengeance or of love. Now these are the very traits of char- 
acter, which should distinguish every child of God. They are 
the traits of character which all Christians will possess, when 
they arrive at heaven, and are made /ike the angels. Accord- 
ingly, the living creatures which John saw in heaven, and which 
(with the elders) were the representatives of redeemed saints, 
appeared with the same faces as the cherubim. In this respect, 
they were like the cherubim. 

The traits of character to which I have referred—those 
which belong to the holy angels, and will belong to the saints 
when they arrive at heaven, and are made like the angels— 
should be assiduously cultivated by every Christian, while here 
on the earth. We should be aiming to grow in all knowledge 
and spiritual wisdom; in nobleness of disposition, courage, 
and strength; in patient submission, and fidelity to Christ; in 
the elevation of our views and purposes, and the activity of our 
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endeavors to promote His cause, till we arrive, in these re- 
spects, to the stature of angels, and are permitted, in connexion 
with them, to bend and worship before the eternal throne. 

The Lord strengthen and assist all who read these pages, in 
their endeavors thus to grow in knowledge and in grace! The 
Lord bless them abundantly in this most important of all the 
labors of life! The Lord graciously receive them, as they pass, 
one after another, from this to the eternal state, and make them 
as the angels of God in heaven! 


ARTICLE III. 


Hetps 1n Preaceine. 


By Rev. Miles P. Squier, Geneva, N. Y. 


Great simplicity characterizes the instructions of the Bible. 
It presents truth in forms adapted to the common apprehensions 
and general reading of men; and freed from those limitations 
of meaning, which obtain in books of science, and attend an 
abstract and technical phraseology. Its statements are direct, 
obvious, and unencumbered. They meet our consciousness, and 
find a response in the principles of our being. The law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul. The word of God 
is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and 
of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. Reason and conscience are with divine 
truth. Its appeal is to the giant principles of the soul. Its re- 
sources of influence are such as should give it sway over mind, 
and as entitle it to success everywhere. 

Corresponding results have often been witnessed in its history. 
The preaching of our Lord was attended with large success, as 
was the Baptist’s before him. Thousands were converted on 
the day of Pentecost. The people of Samaria gave heed, “ with 
one accord,” to the preaching of Philip ; a precious revival of 
religion gave great joy in that city. The same encouraging 
fact is illustrated along the track of apostolic instruction— 
through Asia Minor, and into Europe—in the conversion of 
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Lydia and the jailer—among the Bereans—and in the rapid 
spread of Christianity, even to the city and palace of the 
Cesars. 

Similar fruits have been witnessed in later times, quite down 
to ourown. We may refer to them under the preaching of 
Edwards, and the Tennants—of Brainerd among the Indian 
tribes, and of Whitefield. The Sandwich Islands are now an 
example of the triumphant success of divine truth over rude 
mind; and such would seem to be but the legitimate effects of 
the Gospel wherever preached. It is attended with every re- 
source of conviction; every ground of belief; every argument 
for submission and trust ; and yet the results above referred to 
do not uniformly attend the labors of the Christian ministry. 
Often, alas! very often, are they far otherwise. Nor would it 
seem legitimate to ascribe the want of success to the Holy 
Ghost. The office-work of the Spirit is embraced in the econ- 
omy of the gospel. We live under the dispensation of the 
Spirit. He was given to abide with the church always, and may 
not be supposed to be now wanting, where all else is as it 
should be, in the appliances of the gospel. We fully acknow- 
ledge the obstacles which the truth meets in the rugged soil of 
the heart, as well as in the constitution of society, and the state 
of the world. But the conversion of such hearts, and of sucha 
world, is the object proposed in the gospel, and in the love 
which has commissioned it unto all nations for the obedi- 
ence of faith. For this is it adapted, and sent, and making all 
requisite allowance for the varied circumstances in which the 
recipients of Christian effort are found, may not something of the 
diminished success of the word, so often witnessed, be set over 
to its defective application ? May it not be, that the church pur- 
sues her work of disciplining men to Christ, with too little intelli- 
gence and discrimination ? May she not be unapprized of the 
exact fastnesses of the heart, or too little studious of the best 
methods of reaching its sources of feeling and action? May 
she not sometimes muffle the edge of the sword of the Spirit, 
disarm the thunderbolt from on high, and misdirect the artillery 
of heaven? If so, she does well to look accurately at the more 
appropriate features of the work to be accomplished ; to keep 
her eye on the landmarks of her agency, as the pillar and ground 
of the truth ; and which may help her in its administration, as 
a “ worker together with God.” 
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In this article we propose some helps to success, in the applica- 
tion of truth for the conversion of men. 

We do not here attempt a general survey of the principles on 
which the cause of Christ should be prosecuted, and the truth 
maintained on the earth ; but confine our attention to a single 
point, the application of truth to impenitent mind for its conver- 
sion, and to some helps in that appropriate effort. 

L. An enlightened view of the state of impenitent mind, as to 
its powers and susceptibilities. 

It is not mind destitute of reason, or conscience, or suscepti- 
bility to motives. It can reflect on religious subjects, and be 
influenced by moral considerations. It is capable of being mov- 
ed by truth and by all the considerations of the gospel, as really 
as any mind can be. Man by the fall lost none of the constit- 
uent elements of his intelligent nature, but retains them now as 
a rational, accountable agent—capable of being approached, and 
legitimately approached and influenced, by all the considera- 
tions and truths to which rational intelligence is open ; and the 
practical conviction of this, is an aid in preaching the gospel. 
The reason and conscience of impenitent men are with the 
truth, so far as they get possession of it. The preacher may 
fee] that he has a coadjutor, in the constituent principles of the 
being of those he addresses. It is to the reason and the sus- 
ceptibility of morally right emotions, in view of the truth of 
God, that he constantly appeals, and it is ground on which he 
should stand with no misgivings or distrust. 

The objection to impenitent mind is its wrong action. Temp- 
tation succeeded with Adam, and “ he fell from his estate of holi- 
ness by transgressing the divine command.” All that is wrong in 
mao,—all that the law charges against him, is of the nature of 
transgression. Itis some feeling, emotion, or action, of which he is 
conscious, and in which he violates law. In this state of unrecov- 
ered rebellion impenitent mind now is. There is a misdirection 
of its powers, susceptibilities, and course. It follows other lords 
and other gods than the true Jehovah. The sinner has become 
vain in his imaginations, and his foolish heart is darkened. Self, 
the world, pleasure, pride, self-sufficiency, and various lusts, have 
crowded into his imagination, absorbed his attention, and char- 
acterized his affections, and he is now wholly astray from God, 
in the spirit, the habit, and the degeneracy of sin. He is like 
the disobedient, apostate child in a family, or the rebel province 
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of anempire. All that is predicable of him, which has relation 
to the law of God, is counter to that law. 

We do not say that sinful indulgence has no eventual tendency 
to weaken and depress the constitutional powers of the soul,— 
that the heathen have not lost intellectual stature in this way, 
or that all sinners have not, or that the gospel has not this re- 
sult of sin to encounter, more or less, wherever it is sent ; but 
that we are not called to dispense it, under the disheartening 
impression that there is in it no inherent applicability to the 
sinner’s mind—that the great elements of his moral being embody 
no power of responding to it ;—that when the truth gets his 
attention, pierces the veil that sinful indulgence has cast over the 
mind, it still finds no intelligence, no reason, no divinely con- 
stituted moral nature to address there, and to move in accord- 
ance with its communications ;—that the mind is physically dis- 
abled, and incapable of apprehending, feeling, and yielding to 
the claims of God, presented in the gospel ;—that there is no 
correspondence between the truth and the properties of the 
mind it addresses, and no direct and perceived relation between 
preaching it and the submission and obedience it requires. It is 
our privilege, and for our help, to feel that all truth is adapted to 
mind, and all mind to truth. There is no statement in the gos- 
pel, which may not legitimately be made to man in apostacy, 
and no motive it contains, which he is not inherently able to feel 
and appreciate. Motives to repentance may be drawn for his 
use, and be pressed upon him, with the hope of direct influence 
and success, from the holy nature, and intrinsic excellence of 
God—from the inherent wrong of sin—from the loveliness of 
piety—from the purity of heaven, and the elements and bless- 
edness of the rest that remaineth there. Indeed those very con- 
siderations which keep angels in their spheres, and fill heaven 
with joy, often have the most influence with the sinner, in con- 
vincing him of his guilt, folly, and wretchedness, and in leading 
him to Christ. We may come to him, then, with the messages 
of truth, and reason with him on the great subjects of “ righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come,” with as direct 
an aim and hope of conviction and persuasion, and all the happy 
issues thereof, as on other subjects than those of religion. The 
subject matter of the gospel, stands related to the needed and 
intended issue of it, in the conversion and salvation of men, at 
the same point as truth on other subjects does to its action 
on mind. Other truth does not have influence, if it fails to secure 
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attention, or is neutralized by prejudice, or is rendered inopera- 
tive by unbelief or any other cause ; and the object of this posi- 
tion is to place divine truth on the same parallel with all truth in 
physics or morals, as to its action on the constituent principles 
of mind, and that it should ever be dispensed with this full con- 
viction and encouragement. Indeed, if it were not so, why is 
the revealed will of God given at all to apostate man ?—why 
send for Paul into Macedonia, or to Rome?—why give the 
gospel to the heathen, or preach it at hone ?—why seek to per- 
suade men, as did the apostle, or use his inspired exhortations— 
“ as though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 

Il. A discriminating view of what conversion is. 

Conversion is the change, which occurs in the sinner, in be- 
coming reconciled to God, in passing from impenitence to peni- 
tence; from entire sinfulness to incipient holiness. It implies a 
knowledge of the facts of revelation, to some extent, or their 
equivalent, and appreciation of them ; a conviction of the truth— 
prevailing, successful conviction of it,—conviction in the judg- 
ment, compunction in the conscience, contrition for disobedi- 
ence, and acquiescence of spirit in the claims and will of God. 
It is the sinner yielding to the truth, and in view of it repenting 
of his sins, and returning in penitence and submission, from the 
error of his ways, to his legitimate objects, and relations, and 
feelings, as an intelligent and responsible agent and creature of 
God. It does us injury to feel that there is some unappreciable 
enigma about conversion; some occult, theological mystery, from 
which we are warned to stand aloof, on pain of the penalty of 
presumption or sacrilege. There is nothing in this event which 
is monstrous or unaccountable—nothing which infringes or sus- 
pends the conscious and rational action of the mind—-nothing 
but what is according to the laws of mind obtaining on other 
subjects. Its occurrence is, indeed, the highest reason in the 
universe. It is the sinner yielding to reason, and conscience, 
and truth, and duty, and God, from the best considerations 
which can move mind,—any mind, human or angelic. It 
is his giving up sin for the wrong and unprofitableness thereof, 
and falling in with right from the constraining and appreciated 
obligations thereof. There is no more difficulty in accounting 
for the sinner’s repenting, than for Adam’s sinning. Mutability 
of purpose and character, is an attribute of finite minds. One 
who has acted wrongly hitherto, is not therefore incapacitated to 
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act rightly. He is not obliged to continue in his wrong. He 
need not always sin and hate God and his neighbor. And so 
we reason in common life. So the Bible treats the subject of 
the sinner’s return to God. Its exhortations to repentance are 
unembarrassed with any philosophical objections at this point. 
Hinderances there are, as we shall see, but they lie not here. 
The means, the object, and end of conversion, all instruct us that 
it is an intelligent, rational process of mind, involving the high- 
est exercise of its powers of thought and feeling. Many of the 
conceptions, which are wont to hover about and encumber this 
subject, are the coinage of a scholastic age. The mists that 
settle upon it are from times previous to that of Bacon and the 
inductive philosophy, and they show themselves in the varied 
forms of an antinomian theology, or in the more subtle insinua- 
tions and effects of a professedly by-gone “ taste-scheme.” 


“Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget” 


The conversion of the sinner is his repentance. So Peter 
preached, in the great revival at the pentecost. “ Repent and 
be baptized, for the remission of sins,”’—‘ Repent and be con- 
verted,” (turn yourselves, active voice, ) “ that your sins may be 
blotted out.” The appeal of Christ to the sinner was in like form, 
as was that of Old Testament prophets: ‘‘ Repent and believe 
the gospel ;” “Turn, for why will ye die;” and James, ad- 
dressing the disciples, says “ He that converteth the sinner from 
the error of his way, shall save a soul from death, and hide a 
multitude of sins.” 

In a theological sense, the word conversion describes the event 
under consideration, contemplated in the aspect and from the 
direction of the divine influence employed therein, and repent- 
ance, from that of the sinner’s agency and compliance therein; 
but neither is the one without the other in this event, nor is it 
accomplished without the concurrence of both. Truth and the 
Spirit influencing the sinner, and his repenting under this influ- 
ence, make it predicable of him that he is a converted man; 
that he is changed from nature to grace, from a state of apos- 
tacy to a state of reconciliation, and hence issues that event 
which we rightly term conversion. See its type in the com- 
punction, mental agony, and submission of the prodigal son, and 
his return to his father; in the moving of the multitudes under 
the preaching at Pentecost, when three thousand were turned 
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to the Lord; and see, also, a striking resemblance to it, when a 
disobedient, refractory child sinks upon the knee of its parent, 
convinced of its wrong, confessing, forsaking it, and returning to 
its duty in the family again. 

Agencies from without do not constitute conversion. They 
are seen at the point of inducing and securing it. The sinner is 
not converted before he repents. He is in no way changed in 
moral character or condition, until penitence occurs. Conver- 
sion is a result through influences inducing right action, in an 
intelligent being, from and in view of considerations adapted to 
the issue. So far as appears, the process is in the highest sense 
rational, and need not be encumbered and scandalized by a tech- 
nical and abstract phraseology, tending to make it less so, and 
to weaken the conscious responsibility of men in relation to it. 

Ill. A just apprehension of the agency of the Holy Spirit 
in conversion. 

This feature of the subject has been to some extent involved 
in the previous discussion, but it merits further attention. The 
gift of the Holy Ghost is superadded to the other provisions of 
grace, and to the grounds of success, which truth has on other 
subjects than that of religion. It is wholly a superadded econ- 
omy, all in the grace of God, to give efficacy to the gospel on 
the minds of men, and sway them, in view of the truth, “ to apply 
the merits of redemption purchased by Christ.” Its need has 
grown out of the apostacy of man ; its indispensableness out of 
the obstinacy of his heart, and his utter alienation from God 
prevailing against all the influences of the truth, unaided by the 
Spirit. Truth is obligatory on us without'the Spirit’s agency. 
We should be bound to believe and obey God, and become al! 
that the gospel requires, if the economy of the Spirit had never 
been granted. Its agency God may now forego in any instance, 
and yet hold us responsible for the improvement we make of his 
truth, and for the success of those communications of the gospel 
which are made to us. We know not that angels have the 
Spirit’s agency, or need it, and we do know that its dispensa- 
tion on earth adds new responsibility to men, and affixes the 
characteristic of a peculiar desperation, and recklessness, and 
guilt on him who to other sins adds this, that “ he does despite 
unto the Spirit of grace.” 

That the agency of the Spirit is co-ordinate with the truth, 
to give it success, and secure the issues which it is adapted 
to have on mind, if more than the statement of the position 
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be needful, the words of the promise to send Him, are in place, 
as proof: “ But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever | have 
said unto you.” ‘But when the Comforter is come, even the 
Spirit of Truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall tes- 
tify of me.” When he, the Spirit of Truth is come, he will 
guide you into all truth””—* he shall take of mine, and sxow it 
unto you.”” How much soever, in these quotations, is appropriate 
to the miraculous dispensation of the church, and the prophetical 
office-work of the Holy Ghost, it recognizes him as the Spirit 
of Truth,—associates his operation with the truth, and indicates, 
plainly enough, the line of his influence in leading and guiding 
his people to the truth. 

He is said, too, to reprove the world of sin, and of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment, and on grounds calculated to induce con- 
viction,—he is said to “ strive with man,” and we are exhorted 
not to “ grieve the Holy Ghost,” and are admonished of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. All these expressions show that the 
commerce of the Spirit is with the activities and living respon- 
sibilities of the soul; that his agency on men, is laid out where it 
is, philosophically, capable of being resisted, grieved, checked, 
and turned aside. Men treat the Spirit as they treat the truth, 
and often resist both, in resisting either. “ Ye stiff-necked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost,”—and hence the unpardonable nature of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost: it thwarts the ultimate provision of grace. 

The varied phraseology quoted above, would be very inap- 
posite, if the Spirit’s work consisted in the lodgiment of a sub- 
stratum in us, in the entire passivity of the soul, as a mere 
foundation for right emotions. Setting aside the monstrous met- 
aphysics of such a position, such a work, in its occurrence, does 
not use the truth, or involve the agency or responsibility of man. 
It might be performed on him, for aught we know, in sleep, or 
in utter ignorance of God, and when under no impression of 
duty. It would be a merely sovereign work of divine, creative 
power, having in it no correlation with truth or moral obligation. 

The word of God is styled “ the sword of the Spirit,’ show- 
ing the truth to be the instrument of his contact, influence, and 
subduing power over the souls of men. 

To the same end, is the testimony of consciousness. The 
mind in conversion, in the commencement and progress of piety, 
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is conscious of no impression but in view of the truth. Although 
responsibility attends the whole process, we are aware of no 
influence, except in accordance with light in the understanding. 
We feel only in view of considerations drawn from the Bible. 
We repent in view of the wrong of sin, and the rightness of 
God’s law and government, and the claims of his goodness and 
grace. We believe, from the evidence of the truth; we love, 
from an apprehension of the excellency of the truth, of the 
appreciated perfections of God, of the abounding reasons for 
loving Christ ; we submit, from the overwhelming conviction of 
truths adapted to produce submission. Such was the penitence 
of David, and of the prodigal son; such is the reminiscence of 
the Christian ; such is the language of the convicted sinner, and 
of the new convert, whose whole soul is full of praise: such, 
the testimony of any one who has been conversant with seasons 
“of refreshing from the presence of the Lord.” Indeed, if it 
were not so, religion has no more virtue than instinct, or the 
service of God than that of idols. 

With the intimations of consciousness, coincides the doctrine 
of the Spirit’s agency, as taught by our Saviour in the interview 
with Nicodemus, so far as applicable to the point before us. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” There is an 
influence exerted, though the agent be not seen, and the agency 
be recognized in the effects. These are according to truth. 
There is no infringement of the laws of mind, no suspen- 
sion of its conscious responsibilities, all is in accordance with 
the legitimate tendencies and results of truth on our intelligent 
nature. It is the Spirit of God, with the truth ; his co-ordinate, 
mighty, sufficient agency, with it and for it, giving it deserved 
success; inducing repentance and every Christian grace, in view 
of considerations adapted to such issues ; giving the issue which 
truth has over sinless mind without the superadded economy of 
the Spirit, which it ever should have over all mind, and which 
it would thhave over us, but for our sinful degeneracy of heart 
and life. 

A reference may here be fairly made to what is known of the 
nature of mind, and the laws of influencing it. We can con- 
ceive of no way in which it can be swayed to good or evil, but 
through considerations presented to its view: changes in it, 
irrespective of these, must be irrespective of accountability, and 
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be without moral quality or character. What, too, are th 
analogies of the subject? How is the mind influenced on other 
subjects than that of religion, by other beings than the Spirit 
of God? How are men influenced by one another ? how by 
Satanic agency, and that which is wrong? How came angels 
to sin? How was Eve tempted—a pure, sinless spirit, until 
temptation entered? She saw that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to 
make one wise ; considerations vastly magnified, no doubt, by 
the suggestions of the adversary, and filling, at the time, the 
whole horizon of her view, at least enough to give them a pre- 
vailing influence over her; and “ she took of the fruit and did 
eat.” In this instance, a mind capable of choosing, and consider- 
ations inducing choice, seem to be all the material facts of the 
case. Habit and previous character were against the issue. A 
holy being became sinful in this way. Does it help us to the 
conclusion, that a sinful being may become holy, in the same 
way, “ mutatis mutandis?” The assertion that the law of the 
Spirit’s agency is wholly unique and incapable of illustration, 
from the sources here referred to, is certainly gratuitous, is 
without necessity and without proof. But if there be any analogy, 
as here contemplated, and the agency of the Holy Ghost may 
be regarded as in the direction and channel of the truth; his 
impressions as coupled with the annunciations of the gospel, to 
give them their deserved and full effect ; then is the doctrine of 
the Spirit the source of defined and intelligent encouragement, 
to commend ourselves, in dispensing truth, to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God. 

IV. An accurate analysis of the hinderances to conversion. 

It was the fault of scholastic times to invest the subject of 
our repentance and recovery to holiness with an abstract and 
involved phraseology, and clothe it with a form of expression 
which has little alliance with the thoughts or language or asso- 
ciations of men in other departments of knowledge. There 
was in it bad logic, an imperfect analysis of mind, and an ill- 
directed effort to preserve the forms of orthodoxy, though sure 
to diminish its power. Nor are the effects of this impolicy yet 
fully worn from the face of the church. The good or ill success 
of the gospel is often taken out from the channel in which ordi- 
nary instruction is viewed, and based upon recondite theories, 
which the mind of the applicant cannot well investigate or 
comprehend. Faith is made too abstruse a principle for ordinary 
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apprehension. Conversion is viewed as part of a mysterious 
economy, not obvious to reason nor connected with the legitimate 
issues of instruction. The obstacles to piety are referred to, in 
some implanted principle of evil, occult in the essential nature 
of man, intangible to the sinner himself, and independent of his 
agency, and capable of removal only by a sovereign act of God, 
as an indispensable prerequisite to the force of truth upon the 
mind, or to a capacity for the discharge of duty. But the doc- 
trines of grace are not aided by such recondite statements and 
conceptions. All this is like David in the armor of Saul; but 
the cumbrous ritual of other times, that can only embarrass in- 
quiry, and muffle the edge of “the Sword of the Spirit.” It 
would seem important, also, that the popular mind be free froin 
the habit of resolving the difficulties of conversion into physical 
obstructions and inabilities in the nature of man. Such a 
reference of the matter cannot but be attended with a weakened 
sense of responsibility—-with a spirit of self-justification, on the 
part of those in sin, and a diminished response to truth, as 
it reaches them in the ordinary avenues of instruction. The 
subject will bear a more practical reference, and may be brought 
more fully under the notice of observation and consciousness. 
In this light is it presented by our Saviour himself in the parable 
of the sower. This parable is recorded by two of the Evan- 
gelists, with an accompanying exegesis, and presents in clear 
light the relations between the word of God and the hearers of 
it- Hinderances are here detected, in the inattention and frivolity 
and worldliness of men, and in the agency of “ the wicked one;” 
in minds full of other things than the word of God ; in sensi- 
bilities benumbed and deadened by sinful habits and courses,and 
affections enlisted in behalf of selfish and worldly gratifications, 
preventing due consideration of the word, and its taking root 
in them, ‘* unto faith and salvation.” The especial type of 
hinderances will, of course, change, with the ever-changing cir- 
cumstances of the hearers of the gospel; but how multiform 
soever, they should not be looked for in the essential properties 
of the mind. They are rather the accretions of its history, than 
the ingredients of its being. They have arisen from its wrong 
action at first: they spring from that which is of the nature of 
the habit from within, or temptation from without. All sin is 
of the general nature of any particular sin: all sinful habits, 
much of the nature of any particular sinful habit. The obstacles to 
repentance in the sinner, are Jike the obstacles to reformation in 
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the inebriate; they are to Le overcome through consider- 
ations of truth and obligation, and not by a creative fiat, in the 
listless passivity of the subject. And when repentance has oc- 
curred, the sinner will usually find the special obstacles that had 
prevented it, to be the most ensnaring of any in his future course, 
as in the case of one recovered from a particular vice. His 
progress away from them, and his strength against them, will be 
= and his history illustrate the law of habit, in respect 

oth to the sin and the holiness of men. This feature is observ- 
able in all changes of character, and not least in the highest of 
all changes, that from sin to holiness, from apostacy to recon- 
ciliation with God. And the reference here is, to the intent 
that it may contribute its influence to divest that event of need- 
Jess mystery, and to exhibit it as a rational process in accordance 
with light in the understanding, and convictions in the sensibil- 
ities of the soul. 

This view of the obstacles to piety accords, it is believed, as 
wel! with the lessons of experience as with the nature of 
mind, nor is it in conflict with the phraseology of the Bible. 
The “cannot” there found, is always that of popular use. It 
is correlated with facts that have arisen in the history of the 
agent,—with the circumstances in which he is found—with 
his sinful and depraved habits and state—with the variety and 
strength of those hinderances which have accumulated upon him 
in the ways of sin. It refers to what is predicable of man since 
the fall,—of that which is of the nature of sinful habit, in the 
progress of human history, and of temptation from without, 
acting on the course and character of man. To recur to a pre- 
vious illustration, it is the inability of the drunkard to refrain 
from his cups,—of the voluptuary, to forego his pleasures,—of 
the idle man to shake off his sloth. It is the inability of one 
addicted to falsehood to speak the truth—of the “ swearer’’ to 
cease his profaneness, or “of them accustomed to do evil,” 
in any form, “ to learn to do well :”—and those hinderances are 
so accumulated and prevailing, and their practical views so 
entirely uniform, that they are well described, for all the pur- 

es of speech, in the language of the Bible and of common 
ife. ‘ Joseph’s brethren hated him, and could not speak 
peaceably to him.” “ Ye cannot serve God,” says Joshua, “ for 
he is a holy God.” “ For this people’s heart is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed ; 
lest at any time they should see with their eyes, and hear with 
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their ears, and should understand with their heart, and should 
be converted, and I should heal them.” These are thewords of 
Christ in immediate connection with the parable of the sower, 
and very graphically describe the effects of a long abuse of 
privilege, and great degeneracy in sin. “ How can ye, being 
evil, speak good things?” “No man can come unto me, ex- 
cept the Father, which sent me, draw him.” This last is justly 
esteemed a strong passage, but if the scope of the paragraph 
containing it admits of its being applied to the specific sub- 
ject of conversion, the difficulty in the case was not the want of 
competent powers for the discharge of duty, “ but erroneous 
opinions—pride, obstinacy, self-conceit, and a deep felt con- 
tempt for Jesus ;’’* as is obvious from the next verse, which 
says, “ Every man that hath heard, and hath learned of the 
Father, cometh unto me.” 

No view of the hinderances to conversion should be enter- 
tained, which shall lessen a sense of responsibility in dispensing 
the truth or in receiving and obeying it. This event, as be- 
fore remarked, is not to be regarded as a merely arbitrary and 
sovereign act of God, sustaining no perceived relation to the 
means employed in it, but strictly of the nature of a consequence 
of those means, and resulting from considerations of truth and 
obligation, made prevalent, and inducing repentance; as 
choice results in other things. The gracious economy of the 
Spirit does not change the relations of the subject. “He takes 
of the things of Christ and shows them unto us.” The truth is 
the instrument and channel of his power. This indispensable 
and sufficient agency is but our encouragement in the direction 
of the truth for all the issues for which we commend it to the 
understandings and consciences of men, for their conversion, 
sanctification, and eventual salvation. 

V. A just consideration of the province of the Will. 

The will is inherently capable of varying its volitions. It 
need not of necessity follow the track of previously prevailing 
habits and desires. It may at any time change its choice with 
respect to any subject, on sufficiently appreciated inducements 
thereto. It may choose right to-day, though it never has be- 
fore. Desires, passions, habits, biases, propensities, by which- 
soever name the state of the affections is referred to, when cor- 
related with choice, are to be viewed in the light of motives 
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influencing choice; and choice implies a decision in view of 
conflicting motives, those supplied from reason, conscience, 
truth ; the Spirit may prevail against those from passion and 
habit, propensity, or evil counsel. They always do in a change 
for the better, they fail to do it in a change for the worse. The 
lover of “strong drink” may supply considerations from reason 
and conscience, the love of family or reputation—or his friend 
may—that shall get him triumphantly past his accustomed 
haunt of dissipation, and take him home unharmed to-day to 
the bosom of an anxious family, though it has not been done be- 
fore for months or years. Our first parents, though “ created in 
the image of God,” could sin, and did, right abreast of all pre- 
vious habit and propensity. Their experience, and habits, and 
propensities could not have been taken away, as an indispen- 
sable prerequisite to the entrance of temptation. They were 
met by temptation, and by it overcome. They were not, by a 
sovereign act of God, previously withdrawn. They were put 
upon the field of strife, and through Satanic art and influence 
brought under, and temptation prevailed, and that, too, against 
truth, obligation, and sweet experience of the love of God. 
Angels, with biases and propensities the growth of ages, we 
know not how long, in the full sunlight of God’s countenance, 
were not impervious to temptation, to a counter course of con- 
duct, and temptation prevailed with them—inducements to sin 
overcame their long sustained and fortified propensities to holi- 
ness,—quenched the light of ail their experience of the per- 
fections and worthiness of God. They became apostates even 
without the example or influence of any other being in the 
universe, in the direction of revolt. Redeemed men or angels 
now, are not continued in holiness because of incapacity to be 
influenced by motives to do wrong, but through an economy 
securing the preponderance of motives in a right direction. 
Men are turned from their accustomed courses and habits from 
various considerations,—from prudential reasons sometimes— 
from public and patriotic motives—from love of kindred,—of 
partner or child. Conflicting passions and appetites may alter- 
nately gain ascendency. These are matters of daily obser- 
vation, and with the resources of influence, found in the truth 
and Spirit of God, brought to bear upon the inteiligent nature 
and susceptibilities of man, is it wonderful, that he should turn 
from sin to holiness—from the service of idols to his rightful 
Lord and Redeemer ? 
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The views expressed in this article, help to define and con- 
centrate the agency of the church as a worker together with 
God in the gospel. They set aside diverting influences, which 
are wont to obtrude themselves upon our path; and give di- 
rectness to the efforts which we are commanded to make in be- 
half of the regeneration and sanctification of those in sin. 

Among the helps here indicated is that in relation to prayer. 
The resort in prayer as connected with the inculcation and re- 
sults of truth, is not in abatement of the perceived responsibilities 
of preaching or hearing the word, but in furtherance of them. 
It is seeking a co-ordinate, efficacious influence with and for the 
truth—to deepen its impression—to quicken the sensibilities of 
the mind in view of it, to secure the submission of the soul to 
the claims of God, propounded in the gospel, and to induce re- 

entance, and cordial faith and love, and every Christian grace. 

These views illustrate the importance of discriminating truth ; 
of availing ourselves of the laws of mind in dispensing it; of 
falling in with the consciousness of the sinner, and making all 
that is said to him, intelligently to aid conviction and the 
work of the Spirit. We know not but that the work of the 
Spirit in conversion may be as truly embarrassed, and his agency 
thwarted, through unskilfulness in the application of the truth, 
as by inattention and diversion of mind in the hearer. 

Finally. These views indicate the nature of the address 
which is appropriate to the inquiring sinner. It should lay 
intelligently on his conscience, his sin and guilt and grounds of 
condemnation ; the claims of truth upon him as a rational, ac- 
countable creature, under every obligation to love God with all 
his heart. It should represent these claiins as immediate and 
overwhelming—instant upon him with ever increasing weight 
until he submits, and turns to God. It should admit that no 
doctrine of the Bible, nor relation of the subject, advises the 
sinner to wait where he is, until by some extraneous afilatus, 
irrespective of truth and conviction, he is borne within the en- 
closures of the kingdom, he knows not how or why. He must 
not be encouraged in the idea that he is merely the subject of 
influence in this matter ; that he is but the passive recipient of the 
process in which he is changed from nature to grace, and that 
if he but hold himself subject to this action upon him, the fur- 
ther responsibility of the issue is not his. Such a position mis- 
conceives the doctrine of divine influence, the laws of mind, and 
the nature of conversion, and, while the sinner retains it, is like 
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a mountain of ice in his way. His true position in securing 
every help from without, is that of an active and immediate 
responsibility to truth ; that of mental effort at compliance with 
just what God requires; that of concentrating the constituent 
elements of his being on that which the Saviour meant when 
he said, “ Repent, and believe the gospel.” 

The agency of the Spirit is our help in repenting and believ- 
ing, and in the very process thereof, on a responsibility wholly 
our own. It isin “ working out our own Salvation,” that “ God 
works in us both to will and to do.” 

The address should inculcate this responsibility, and aim at 
convincing the sinner that, until he repents of sin and believes 
on Christ, he is disowning the truth, and resisting and grieving 
the Holy Ghost, That his only resort is in coming at once to 
the mercy-seat, in penitence and humiliation of spirit, and cast- 
ing himself, as one self-ruined and perishing, on the provi- 
sions of grace there revealed. There and then it is that reconci- 
liation takes place—that his character, state, and destiny change, 
and that he consistently has hope, asa child and an heir of God. 


ARTICLE IV. 


CHARACTER AND THEOLOGY OF THE LaTER Romans. 
By the Rev. Albert Smith, Prof. of Rhetoric and English Literature, Middlebury College, Vt. 


In a recent number of this work,* we undertook to show 
that the early Romans were not less remarkable for pro- 
bity, frugality, chastity, patriotism, good faith, and general 
morality, than for the valor, fortitude, and perseverance, by which 
they conquered the world. These known and admired features 
in the character of that celebrated people, we traced to the re- 
ligion that prevailed among them in the earliest periods of their 
national existence—a religion which we maintain to have been, 
in some important respects, superior to that more imaginative 
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and splendid, but at the same time more sensual and corrupting 

stem, which was afterwards received from the Grecian world, 
and established on the ruins of the old simplicity. We attempted 
to prove that the first religion of the Romans embraced the ele- 
ments of a right theology, and that it exerted a highly favorable 
influence over the national habits, manners, and institutions. 
The worship of a Deity under simple forms and without images ; 
a deeply-seated reverence for the Divinity and for sacred things ; 
a practical recognition of the superintending providence of 
God ; a firm belief in the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments ; are fundamental principles 
of true religion. To the existence in the public ed of these 
elements of theological belief the excellence of the Roman 
character is, we think, to be ascribed. On these as its founda- 
tion rests the colossal fabric of Roman greatness. 

The present Article is designed to be the counterpart of the 
former. We propose to show that in later times there was, in 
the Roman character, a striking change for the worse ; that this 
change is not to be exclusively attributed to the increase of 
luxury, and the influx of foreign vices, but chiefly to a preceding 
change in the national religion consequent on the introduction of 
Grecian modes of thought, the spread of Grecian philosophy, 
and especially the establishment at Rome of the worship of the 
“human Olympus” of the Greeks. A few additional remarks 
will make it evident that the general corruption of morals in 
the later periods of Roman history, the overthrow of liberty, 
and the final downfall of the Empire, are not to be referred to 
the defectiveness of education, and the want of a system of pub- 
lic instruction. 

I, The description which has been given* of the character 
and manners of the Romans is true only of the earlier 
centuries of their history. If the state of morals and the 
mode of life, in the later times of the republic and un- 
der the empire, be placed beside the preceding account, a 
striking difference will be observed. The simplicity, the integ- 
rity, the frugality, the industry, the good faith, the patriotism 
of former days are gone, and in place of these good qualities 
the most destructive vices have become prevalent. This change 
was effected gradually. The Romans maintained their early 
character for upwards of five centuries, until the times of the 
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second Punic war, and in the seventh century from the founding 
of the city corruption became general. The destruction of 
Carthage is the period commonly referred to as the turning 
point of the national manners, and the civil wars of the follow- 
ing century nearly completed the overthrow of the ancient vir- 
tues. Sallust, who lauds so highly the virtues of the early 
Romans, is very explicit in regard to the degeneracy of their 
descendants. He represents Jugurtha, a hundred years before 
Christ, as acting on the full persuasion that the Romans were 
entirely destitute of principle. When this Numidian prince 
was departing from Rome, having often looked back upon it in 
silence, he at last broke out into these remarkable words :* “ A 
city set up for sale, and soon to perish if a buyer can be found !” 
—a prediction that was speedily verified. This historian de- 
scribes the state of morals in the time of the Catilinian war in 
language which will not endure a literal translation. ‘ It is 
worth while, when you have observed the houses and country- 
seats piled up like so many cities, to examine the temples of the 
gods built by our ancestors, the most religious of men. But they 
adorned the shrines of the gods with piety, and their.own houses 
with glory : nor did they deprive the conquered of any thing ex- 
cept the power of doing injury. While their descendants, 
effeminate wretches, with the most crying injustice, take away 
from their allies all those things which as conquerors their brave 
ancestors had left even to their enemies: as though to do injury 
and to exercise dominion were one and the same thing.” “ Nor 
were licentiousness, gaming, and other refined gratifications less 
prevalent. The sexes relinquished al] regard to chastity. Sea 
and land were ransacked for all kinds of dainties to gratify the 
palate. They slept before the time of sleep; they waited 
neither for hunger, nor thirst, nor cold, nor fatigue ; but all 
were anticipated by way of luxury. These things inflamed the 
youth when their resources failed, to the commission of crimes.”’} 

Augustine confirms the representations of Sallust, and re- 
vw, : “Other writers also express their assent to these 
things, although in a much less eloquent style.”{ The same 





* Urbem venalem, et mature perituram, si emptorem inve- 
nerit.—Bell. Jug., § 35. 

+ Bell. Cat., § 12, 13. 

t Et alii scriptores in haec consentiunt, quamvis eloquio 
multum impari.—De Civ. Dei. II. 18. 
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Christian father adds: “ See the Roman republic (facts which 
Ido not first state, but which were advanced long before the 
coming of Christ, by those authors from whom these things are 
drawn) gradually changed, and from a very fair and excellent, 
made a most vile and profligate state. See, afier the de- 
struction of Carthage, and before the advent of Christ, the 
ancient manners, not gradually supplanted as before, but swept 
away like a torrent, insomuch that the youth were corrupted 
by luxury and avarice.”* This writer brings forward in the 
same connection the comments of Cicero on the sentiment of 
the poet Ennius, that the Roman greatness had its origin and 
support in the excellent character of the fathers of the state. 
“ Moribus antiquis stat res Romana, virisque.”” -“ Which line,” 
says he, “ he seems to have expressed like an oracle, with equal 
brevity and truth. For the men, without the aid of such morals, 
or the morals, had not these men controlled the power, would 
neither of them have been able to found, or so long to maintain 
so great and widely extended a republic. Thus before our re- 
collection, the morals of our country produced excellent men, 
and excellent men preserved the ancient morals, and the insti- 
tutions of our ancestors. But when our generation had re- 
ceived the republic, like a very beautiful painting, although 
fading through age, it not only neglected to restore it to its for- 
mer freshness, but it even took no care to preserve so much as 
the form, and as it were the faintest outlines. How much then 
remains of those ancient morals, on which he said the Roman 
power depended, when they are so consigned to oblivion, that 
so far from being cultivated, they are even unknown? And 
what shall I say of the men? For the morals perished through 
a want of the men, of which great calamity we have not only 
to trace the causes, but also like culprits to clear ourselves from 
guilt. For by our own corruption, and not by any accident, we 
retain the republic only in name; while in reality we have lost 
it long since.”+ It is needless, as Sallust observes, to exhibit at 





* De Civ. Dei. II. 19. 

t De Civ. Dei. Il. 21. In this connection the remarks of 
a modern writer on the same passages from Ennius and Cicero, 
may be interesting. ‘It was her morals which raised Rome 
to such a height of glory ; and these morals, which the fear of 
the gods maintained, relaxed as soon as the great ceased by their 
example to cherish among the people this regard for the reli- 
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large the redundancy of proof which every portion of the later 
periods of the Roman history furnishes of the total degeneracy 
of morals that prevailed. It will be sufficient to refer to the 
graphic and glowing picture given by Seneca of the general 
corruption :— 

“These so many thousands hastening to the forum at the 
dawn of day, how base are their lawsuits, how much more base 
the advocates who manage them! One summons his father to 
court for things which ought rather to be praised. Another 
joins issue with his mother. A third comes forward as an in- 
former against a crime of which himself is more evidently 

ilty. The judge is elected to condemn the very things which 
he has done, and the circle of bystanders, corrupted by the smooth 
representations of the patron, side with the injuring party. 
Why should I specify individual cases? When you see the 
Forum thronged by the multitude, the Septa filled with the rush 
of the whole crowd, and that Circus where the people show 
themselves in the largest collections, be sure of this, that the 
amount of vice is in proportion to the number of men. Be- 
tween those citizens whom you see in the garb of peace, there 
is nevertheless no peace. A trifling consideration is sufficient 
to induce them to destroy each other. No one is profited ex- 





gion of their fathers. It is to the ancient morals, and to the 
great men whom they had formed, that Ennius attributes the 
greatness of Rome. Cicero, in quoting this verse of Ennius, 
confesses that there remained nothing of the ancient morality 
which had supported the republic. That virtuous people who 
would select only virtuous men to rule them, no longer existed, 
and if they had existed, in whom among the great would they 
have found those ancient virtues? It is sufficient to read the 
descriptions which Cicero himself has given us in different 
places, of the characters of his cotemporaries, to be con- 
vinced that corruption had already reached its height, and that 
Titus Livy was in the right in saying that ‘their vices had come 
to such a pitch that they could neither bear them nor endure 
the application of a remedy.’ ‘We no longer recognize that 
religious people of whose good faith and probity Polybius 
boasts so much. The great ridiculed the auspices ; the minis- 
ters of religion performed the ceremonies with more than neg- 
ligence, and soon there was left no restraint upon ambition on 
the one side, and corruption on the other.’”—De Beaufort, 
Republique Romaine, I. 354. 
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cept by the injury of his neighbor. The fortunate they hate; 
the unfortunate they despise. Oppressed by those above them, 
in their turn they abuse their inferiors. They are distracted by 
opposing passions. They desire all things brought to ruin for 
the sake of a small gratification and a pitiful booty. Their life 
is like that of the Gladiators, who fight with the same persons 
with whom they live. This is an assemblage of wild beasts: 
except that brutes abstain from waging war with their own 
kind, whereas these delight in mutual laceration. Only in this 
one thing do they differ from brute animals, that the latter have 
compassion on those who nourish them, while these devour even 
those by whom they are supported. Never will the wise man 
cease to be angry [with crime] if he once begins. All things 
are filled with crimes and vices. More is committed than it is 

ible to remedy by coercion. A monstrous contest for 
supremacy in guilt is carried on. The love of sinning increases 
daily, and shame is continually diminished. Laying aside re- 
spect for what is good and just, lust rushes on whithersoever it 
will. Crimes are no longer concealed: they come forth before 
our eyes. So public has abandoned wickedness become, and so 
powerful is it in the minds of all, that innocence is not merely 
rare, but is nowhere to be found. Think you that these are in- 
dividuals or but a few who have violated law? On all sides, 
as if at a concerted signal, they rush forth to the utter confound- 
ing of right and wrong. 





Non hospes ab hospite tutus, 

Non socer a genero: fratrum quoque gratia rara eat. 

Imminet exitio vir conjugis, illa mariti, 

Lurida terribiles miscent aconita noverce, 

Filius ante diem patrios inquirit in annos. 
And how smalla part of the crimes is this? He has not 
described the hostile camps drawn from the same families and 
neighborhoods, the clashing oaths of parents and children, the 
torch applied by the citizen to his own country, troops of fu- 
rious horsemen galloping around to search out the hiding places 
of the proscribed, the fountains rendered deadly by poisons, 
pestilence purposely created, the trench dug around be- 
sieged parents, the prisons overflowing, fires raging through 
‘whole cities, deplorable abuses of power, secret conspiracies 
for dominion and for the public ruin, those things gloried in 
which while they can be suppressed are regarded as crimes, 
robberies and rapes, and language itself defiled with obscenity. 
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Add now the perjuries of the public faith, treaties broken, 
whatever is not defended by force carried off as the booty of 
the stranger, swindlings, frauds, breaches of trust, for which 
three places of public justice are not sufficient. If you wish 
the wise man to exercise as much displeasure as the nature and 
extent of the crimes demand, he must not be angry merely, he 
must rave.”’* 

It need not be asked whether such a state as Seneca has here 
described could be free. A civil despotism, with the mockery 
of a senate and of freedom, had already usurped the seat of 
liberty, soon to be displaced by a military domination still more 
terrible. And the remaining history of the empire is a contin- 
uous record of atrocities, in number and enormity as much ex- 
ceeding any similar developments of depravity which the black 
scroll of humanity exhibits, as the theatre on which they were 
performed was grander and more magnificent than any other 
which has displayed its pageantry before the eyes of men. 

II. There is a question of some interest which, at this stage 
of the investigation, is worthy of examination. Was the great 
change in the Roman character which has been pointed out, 
produced solely or chiefly by the extension of the boundaries of 
the republic, the introduction of foreign luxuries, and the con- 
taminating influence of the vices of other nations? The tri- 
umph of the Roman arms, and the unparalleled prosperity of 
the nation, are commonly referred to as causes of new moral evils 
to the state. This result seems to have been foreseen by some 
of the wisest Romans. It was owing to such views that Scipio 
Nasica (Augustine De Civ. Dei. Il. 18) was unwilling that 
Carthage should be destroyed. With the extension of the em- 
pire, the honor and profit connected with the public offices were 
increased. Sallust evidently regards this extension, with the 
ease and luxury which followed, as the great cause of the de- 
cline of virtue and the general corruption The Roman con- 
quests in Western Asia, and the consequent introduction of the 
refinements of Grecian art, and the effeminate vices of the 
East, are particularly referred to as sources of the national de- 
cay. “The Romans amalgamated with the inhabitants of 
Gaul, Illyricum, Pannonia, Dacia, Spain, and Britain; or the 
inhabitants of these countries were converted into Romans. 
The case was entirely different with Greece, and still more with 
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the provinces in Africa and Asia. The Roman colonies, mer- 
chants, magistrates and soldiers, in the last named provinces, 
made so small a number in comparison with the natives, that 
they were not able to supplant either their laws and customs, 
or their language and religion. On the contrary, it was matter 
of complaint from the earliest times, wherever the Roman le- 
gions trod Asiatic and Egyptian ground, that the brave war- 
riors of Italy, under the sky of Asia and Egypt, became ener- 
vate, and that they received the vices and superstitions of the 
vanquished instead of imparting to these their mode of thinking 
and morals. When these degenerate Romans returned to their 
native land, they of course brought with them the vices and 
superstitions to which they had been accustomed, and infected 
with them the hitherto uncorrupted mass of the people. This 
was done by many thousands of the inhabitants of the provinces, 
who were brought to Rome by a desire of gain, by ambition, and 
by the wish to find protection against oppression, or satisfaction 
for injustice which they had suffered.””* 

There is no doubt that this statement is substantially correct. 
By the extension of the empire the Romans lost in virtue what 
they gained in power, and their intercourse with conquered na- 
tions proved destructive to their morals. But it may still be asked, 
‘In what manner was this result produced? Were the ener- 
vating effects of luxury and ease, the vicious examples of the 
nations whom their arms subdued, and the corrupting influences 
of extensive political domination the only moral causes which 
undermined the virtue of the Romans, and finally overthrew the 
vast fabric of their power? Why was not the Roman charac- 
ter able to abide the test to which it was subjected by the pros- 
perity which its own excellence secured? Did the influences 
by which that character was formed at length cease to exist ? 
or were the noble qualities to which those influences had given 
birth, at last extirpated by antagonist causes introduced in later 
ages?’ Inthe early ages, the Romans were a rude and simple 
nation of warlike husbandmen, possessed of a small territory, 
without the means of gratifying avarice, and free from tempta- 
tion to foreign vices. But this primitive rudeness, and this 
freedom from temptation was not the cause of their virtues. 
Other heathen nations in the same state of civilization have 
been entirely destitute of such noble traits of character. These 
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admirable qualities were produced by the institutions which ex- 
isted among them—institutions whose foundations were laid in 
religious belief. In later ages the Romans became as profligate 
and abandoned as they had been upright, temperate, and pa- 
triotic. At this period they were possessed of great power, and 
exposed to new causes of corruption. Those causes doubtless 
exerted their influence. But the change which had taken place 
was not wholly external. It was something more than new 
relations to other nations which overthrew the virtues of the 
Romans. There was an essential change in their institutions. 
Religion was overthrown. While other influences tended to 
this result, the removal of religious belief from the minds of 
the people was by no means the least of the causes which 
brought down the Romans from the height of moral greatness, 
as well as of military glory and political power, which they had 
reached. This we shall now attempt to prove. 

III. The most important features of the religion of the early 
Romans have been pointed out in our discussion of that part of 
the subject. It is certain that in the first ages of the state reli- 
gious belief had firm hold of the public mind, and that the in- 
stitutions of Numa gave direction and strength to this belief. 
Whether the length of Numa’s life, or some other cause be as- 
signed, the religious spirit of his institutions became thoroughly 
incorporated with the national habits of thought and feeling. 
A change afterwards took place ; but this change was unques- 
tionably gradual. Dionysius does indeed state,* that during 
the reign of Tullus Hostilius, the successor of Numa, many of 
the religious ceremonies were neglected. He says, also, that 
under this martial prince the seigle became not only more war- 
like, but also more avaricious, and that they neglected their 
husbandry. But, on the other hand, he represents the first act 
of Ancus Martius to have been a speech in a general assembly 
of the people, in which he points out the evils that had come 
from the abuses which had crept in. Praising the pious and 
peaceful institutions of his grandfather, he exhorted the people 
to return to agriculture and the grazing of cattle, and to abstain 
from violence and rapine. At thesame time receiving from the 
priests the sacred writings of Numa, he transcribed them afresh, 
and set them up in public that they might be open to examina- 
tion. It would seem, however, that in the sixth century from 


* Antiq. Rom. III. 36. 
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the founding of the . the forms of religion had been so much 
changed, that when Numa’s books had been accidentally dis- 
covered, it was thought prudent by the senate to have them 
burnt.* But the external drapery of religion is of inferior 
importance, so long as its essential elements remain unchanged. 
These have their seat in the national belief. It is by the sub- 
version of these, and not by any change of form, that religion 
is overthrown. It has been shown that for nearly two centu- 
ries the Romans worshipped the Deity without images ; that for 
a much longer period they were in all things very religious; 
that they regarded themselves as under a moral government, 
administered by divine power; and that they believed in the 
immortality of the soul, and in a future state of rewards and 
punishments. But this religious groundwork was afterwards 
entirely swept away. Commencing with the establishment of 
image-worship, the work of reform went on from step to step, 
till the religion and the character of the early Romans disap- 
peared together.t The influence of religion, as it once existed, 
has been described in the words of Polybius. Even in his time, 
it would seem, the change had commenced. It need not be 
denied that the refinements of Grecian art contributed to ener- 
vate the stern conquerors of that ancient home of liberty. But 
it was the skepticism of Greek philosophy that cut the nerve of 
the Roman character. It has been maintained that philosophy 
was cultivated in the earliest times of Rome. But the whole 
history of the state is opposed to such a supposition. While 
other sciences, and many of the arts, were introduced, and cul- 
tivated to a greater or less extent, philosophy appears to have 
been very little known as a distinct branch of knowledge till 
near the time of Cicero. The attention of the Roman youth 
was first turned in this direction by the philosophers Carneades, 
Critolaus, and Diogenes, who, near the close of the sixth cen- 
tury from the founding of the city,{ were sent to Rome as am- 
bassadors from Athens. Cicero describes one of them, not 
only as a philosopher, but as an orator of such consummate skill 
that he defended no proposition which he did not establish, and 
attacked none which he did not overthrow.§ It is not strange 


* Liv. XL. 29. + De Beaufort, I. 363. 

t Brucker. Hist. Philos. 286. Cicero De Oratore, II. 37. 

§De Oratore II. 38. Carneadis verd vis incredibilis illa di- 
cendi, et varietas, perquam esset optanda nobis; qui nullam 
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that these distinguished men were able to enkindle among the 
Roman youth a transient zeal for the study of philosophy. But 
the sterner spirits among the leading men at Rome at that pe- 
riod regarded this introduction of the Greek philosophy, as the 
forerunner of evils to the state. At the instance of Cato the 
elder, the ambassadors were honorably dismissed, and the 
youth directed to study the laws and institutions as before. 
Socn after, the Greek philosophers, and even rhetoricians, were 
forbidden to live at Rome. But the relation of Rome to other 
oa of the world had become such that it was found impossi- 

le to prohibit the cultivation of foreign literature, or to check 
the spread of new opinions. The young men of Rome having 
obtained the command of armies in the East, came in contact 
with the cultivated minds of Greece and other countries, and 
were captivated by the beauties of philosophy and the charms 
of eloquence. The acquaintance with philosophy became gen- 
eral, and exerted so much influence, that Scipio Africanus, and 
others like him, must be regarded as little, if at all, more the 
productions of the Roman than of the Grecian world. Sylla 
brought from Asia an extensive library, containing the works 
of Aristotle and of Theophrastus, and Lucullus completed the 
establishment of Greek philosophy at Rome, by gathering 
around him, in his magnificent retreat, a crowd of the most 
eminent philosophers of his age. From his time all the Gre- 
cian sects flourished at Rome. The judgment of Cato proved 
correct ; for the influence of the Grecian mode of thinking soon 
manifested itself, and in nothing more strikingly than in refer- 
ence to religion. A full examination of the tenets of the Greek 
philosophers, with an account of the progress of the different 
sects at Rome, and their influence there, would lead to a much 
more extensive investigation than is consistent with the design 
of this article. The connection of the Greek philosophy with 
the religious belief, and the state of morals in the later times of 
the republic, and under the empire, will be sufficiently evident 
from a brief statement of the prevailing views in theology, 
which we will now make for the purpose of comparing these 
later views with the elements of religion as they existed in the 
earlier Roman theology. When the Greek philosophy had 
taken root, what were the current opinions respecting the exist- 
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ence and character of God, the divine government, the immor- 
tality of the soul, and a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments? These are the fundamental truths of religion, and it 
is on these, more than on all things else, that individual and 
national morality depend. What then was the state of the 
ublic mind in reference to these in the later days of Rome ? 

1. Rejection of the national gods, with atheism and general 
skepticism, became extensively prevalent. 

This fact, and its connection with philosophy, are distinctly 
stated in the following passage from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire: “The spirit of inquiry, prompted by 
emulation and supported by freedom, had divided the public 
teachers of philosophy into a variety of contending sects; but 
the ingenuous youth who, from every part, resorted to Athens 
and the other seats of learning in the Roman empire, were 
alike instructed in every school to reject and despise the religion 
of the multitude. How, indeed, was it possible that a philoso- 
pher should accept as divine truths, the idle tales of the poets, 
and the incoherent traditions of antiquity; or that he should 
adore as gods, those imperfect beings whom he must have des- 
pised as men! Against such unworthy adversaries Cicero con- 
descended to employ the arms of reason and eloquence ; but the 
satire of Lucian was a much more adequate, as well as more 
efficacious weapon. We may be well assured, that a writer 
conversant with the world, would never have ventured to ex- 
pose the gods of his country to public ridicule, had they not 
already been the objects of secret contempt among the polished 
and enlightened orders of society.’’* 

The change of views here spoken of commenced in the higher 
ranks, and among those who had been connected with the ar- 
mies in Greece. But as indifference to the spirit, or neglect of 
the forms of religion, cannot long be confined to the leading men 
of a nation, the new sentiments soon became general. The 
proof of this change in regard to religion is abundant and de- 
cisive. Of all the ancient writers, no one refers to the fact 
more frequently or with greater explicitness than Dionysius. 
In one of the many passages in which the subject is mentioned 
by him, after having described the solemn religious ceremonies 
with which the kings, and after their expulsion, the consuls and 
other magistrates were inducted into office, he condemns the 
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neglect or perversion of them in his own time, and observes: 
“ But to exhibit the extent to which a disregard of the Deity 
prevails among some at the present day, would be no trifling 
work.’* The testimony of Livy to the same effect (vol IX. p. 
262, Liv. III. 20) has been already cited. It is not to be sup. 
posed that Grecian influence was exerted only on the most dis- 
tinguished men, or on those families whose sons were sent to 
Athens to be educated. Education at Rome came eventually 
almost entirely into the hands of Greeks, so that even the 
small children were instructed by Greek slaves.t A more full 
description of the results of the prevailing views in religion is 
given by Miiller: “ When religion became more and more the 
object of philosophical doubt and thoughtless mockery, it soon 
came to be incapable of inspiring, in ordinary men, with its 
former majesty, either terror or consolation. Under the 
Cesars all the gods vanished before that self-interest, whose 
altar was the palace. Prosperous vice in purple, Tiberius and 
Claudius among the gods, the gods inexorable respecting eternal 
Rome, Augustus in unshaken power, Brutus deserted, Paetus 
Thrasea the victim of Nero—all this filled well-disposed men 
with excusable doubts and involuntary contempt. The great- 
est minds generalized the belief: The universe is Pliny’s God; 
God is every thing from eternity, in every thing, over every 
thing, and it is vain to seek him ; he fills every thing, all feel- 
ings, the soul, the spirit. In vain the stoic senators and wise 
men contended for the gods of old Rome, and the sovereignty 
of religion, against the rashness of the age; in vain they en- 
deavored to found the new structure of morals on philosophi- 
cal axioms, (a palace on a groundwork of Mosaica,) one after 
another of which, in moments of the omnipotence of passion, 
| ay way. It required so much effort to live after mere ideas, 
at those who attempted it consisted at last of a few quiet men, 
who were lost in the other sects.”’} 
Although the Epicurean philosophy met at first with much 
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¢ Allg. Geschichte I. 430—432. In regard to the efforts 
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opposition at Rome, yet the proof is conclusive that it spread 
there to a very wide extent. It was embraced by many distin- 
guished men, and Cicero often speaks of the followers of Epi- 
curus as very numerous at Rome.* It cannot, indeed, be af- 
firmed that the Epicureans wholly denied the existence of the 
ods; but their system certainly rendered such beings super- 
uous, and so far as the universe is concerned, altogether unim- 
portant.t Epictetus charges them with getting themselves 
made priests of gods which, if their opinions were correct, had 
no existence, and with interpreting to others oracles which they 
themselves despised.{ The same accusation is made against 
them by Plutarch.} It cannot be believed that the develop- 
ment of this philosophy, in the elegant and seductive poem of 
Lucretius, had nothing to do with the downfall of religion at 
Rome. “ While Catullus diverted the licentious youth with vo- 
luptuous conceptions,” says Miiller, “and gave refinement to 
their audacity, Lucretius excited among the thinking Romans 
dangerous doubts respecting the nature of things. The point 
of view to which he conducted them was opposed to that on 
which the laws and virtue of Rome were founded, and accele- 
rated the decline of morals already depraved by luxury. In 
Lucretius were admired the majesty of ancient poetry, and the 
seductive charms of the Epicurean philosophy in the germ.”’|| 
2. In regard to the doctrine of divine providence the views 
of the Epicureans, and indeed the prevailing views in the later 
times of Rome, are better defined and more certain than those 
which relate to the existence of God. The Epicureans taught 
that the gods live a happy and careless life, wholly unconcerned 


* De Finibus, I. 7. [I. 25. + Brucker. Hist. Philos. 272. 

t Diss. II. 20. § 2, 3, 4. 

§ Non posse suaviter vivi sec. Epic. 22. Take the comment 
and translation of Neander. ‘ How painful to’ the philoso- 
pher, if he had a human heart, to be obliged to stand cold as 
a hypocrite, where men were assembled on the highest and 
most sacred business of the heart! He utters hypocritically 
—as Plutarch out of the fulness of a pious heart says—prayer 
and adoration, from fear of the multitude, and he pronounces 
words which are contrary to his conviction, and while he sa- 
crifices, the priest who kills the victim appears to him no bet- 
ter than a cook.” Kirchengeschichte I. 13. 

| Allg. Geschichte, I. 181. 
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about the affairs of men. The world was not created by them, 
nor have they any thing to do with its government. They 
neither punish the bad, nor reward the good. It is obvious that 
this view of the divine nature lays the axe at the root of all re- 
ligion. This was clearly seen by those among the ancients 
who examined the tendency of such a doctrine, and by none 
more distinctly than by Cicero.* The Epicureans did indeed 
affirm that they worshipped the gods on account of the excel- 
lence of their nature as beautiful and happy, and that Epicurus 
himself wrote books respecting piety towards the gods. “ But 
what reason do you urge,” replied Cotta, “that men should be 
mindful of the gods, when the gods are not only unmindful of 
men, but care for nothing, accomplish nothing?” “For 
piety is justice towards the gods; but how can the relationship 
of right exist between us and them, when there is no connec- 
tion whatever between God and man ?”’+ 

He maintains that the mere existence of superior beings is not 
a sufficient foundation for religion. These higher beings must 
have some connection with the world. Men must be dependent 
on them, and have something to hope and fear from them, or 
there is no room for piety. 

“ But Epicurus,” continues the same writer, “ effectually 
eradicated religious feeling from the minds of men, when he 
removed from the immortal gods their assistance and favor. For 
although he says that the nature of God is most excellent and 
glorious, he denies that there is benevolence in God ; he takes 
away that which most strikingly characterizes an excellent and 
glorious nature. For what is better or what more excellent 
than benignity and beneficence ? Take this from the character 
of God, and you would make no one, either God or man, dear 
to the Deity; no one loved, no one esteemed by him. Thus 
it follows, not only that men are neglected by the gods, but 
that the yods themselves are neglected by each other.’’{ 

Neander regards Pilate, when he put to our Saviour in mock- 
ery the sarcastic question, “ What is truth?” as the repre- 
sentative of many distinguished and educated Romans of his 
time. These were skeptics in the strict sense, who doubted 
whether there is any such thing as truth. Others, he thinks, 


* See Bib. Repos., vol. IX. p. 278. 
¢ Cicero De Nat. Deor. I. 41. 
t Ib. 1. 43. 
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contented themselves with a sort of vapid, dead Deism, which 
did not absolutely deny the existence of a God, but put him as 
far off as possible. Theirs was a sort of lazy divinity, who let 
every thing go as it would. All belief in a close connection be- 
tween the Deity and the human race; all sympathy of God 
with men ; and all seeking after intercourse with the Supreme 
Being, is, in their view, fanaticism. The world, at least, and 
human nature, are without a God. The same historian cites 
the testimony of one of the Christian Fathers in respect to the 
opinions prevalent in his day: Justin Martyr says of the philos- 
ophers of his time, “The majority now do not inquire at all, 
whether there is one God, or more Gods than one, whether 
there is or is not a providence; as if this knowledge contri- 
buted nothing to happiness. They seek rather to convince us 
that the Deity cares indeed for the whole, and for the species ; 
but not for me and thee, and for individual men. We need not, 
therefore, pray to him at all, for every thing is repeated accord- 
ing to the unchangeable laws of an eternal revolution.”* The 
relation of these semi-atheistic notions to the lives and morals 
of the Romans is here stated only in a negative form. But 
they are exhibited in bolder language by Robert Hall, in his 
Sermon on Modern Infidelity. ‘“ It was late before the atheism 
of Epicurus gained footing at Rome; but its prevalence was 
soon followed by such scenes of proscription, confiscation, and 
blood as were then unparalleled in the history of the world ; 
from which the repubiic being never able to recover itself, 
after many unsuccessful struggles, exchanged liberty for repose 
by submission to absolute power. Such were the effects of atheism 
at Rome.” 

3. It has been shown that in early times the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul was received without question. It must 
be supposed that greater refinement, together with higher and 
more widely extended intellectual cultivation would not, at least, 
cast any doubt upon its truth. But such is not the fact. There 
were whole sects of philosophers by whom this doctrine was re- 
jected. Such were the disciples of Democritus, the Cynics, the 
Cyrenaics, the Skeptics, and especially the numerous and influ- 
ential Epicureans. Cicero, in the treatise in which he under- 
takes to prove the immortality of the soul, represents the con- 
trary of this doctrine, as the opinion not only of the Epicureans, 





* Kirchengeschichte, I. 17. 
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but of the whole crowd of philosophers. “Throngs of gain- 
sayers come forward; not only Epicureans, whom indeed | do 
not despise, but what is quite remarkable, every very learned 
man holds the doctrine in contempt; my favorite Diczarchus, 
also, has most strenuously argued against our immortality.’’* 

From Cicero’s account of the opinions of the philosophers 
respecting the soul, it is evident that the ancient simplicity, and 
implicitness of belief, was at that period no longer in exist- 
ence. The greater number believed that the soul is not distinct 
from the body, and those who admitted its separate existence, 
supposed it to be extinguished at death, or soon after. Even 
the Stoics, who did most for religion, had no confident belief in 
the future existence of the Mo It is obvious that when 
such views prevailed, the foundations of religion were under- 
mined. 

4. The disbelief of the immortality of the soul implies of 
course the overthrow of the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments. But the rejection of the latter doctrine appears to 
have been much more general and decided than of that of mere 
future existence. 

Even in the time of Polybius, skepticism on this point had 
become prevalent, and Cicero in his oration for Aulus Cluen- 
tius, represents the doctrine as universally rejected.t Cesar, 
in his speech on the Catilinian conspiracy, shows clearly that 
he had no belief in this doctrine ; and it is probable that he ex- 
pressed the prevailing sentiment of the Roman gentlemen at 
that period.{ 

Among those who undertook to administer consolation on the 
death of friends, the general mode of reasoning appears to have 
been to assume either that the soul will die, which is no evil, 
or that if it lives, it will be happy, which is far better. It is a 
remark of Leland, that the structure of Cicero’s argument in 
the very work in which he pleads for the feamentdlity of the 
soul, excludes the doctrine of future punishment.§ It was not, 
therefore, merely the poetic imagery that Cicero denied, but the 
doctrine of future punishment itself. The same was true of the 
Stoics. “No one,” says Seneca, “ is so much a child as to be 


* Tusc. Disp. 1. 31. + Pro A. Cluentio, § 61. 

t Bell. Cat. § 51. 

§ Advantage and Necessity of Revelation, II. 370. “Si 
maneant, beati.” 
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afraid of Cerberus ;’’* and, “ Those descriptions which picture 
to us the terrible infernal regions, are so many fables. The 
poets have invented these things, and alarmed us with idle ter- 
rors. Death is a release, and the end of all our sorrows.’’+ 

It is manifest from many passages that the same opinions 
were held by the poets. We find Juvenal singing, 

“ Esse aliquid manes, et subterranea regna, 
Et contum, et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 
Atque una transire vadum tot millia cymba, 
Nec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum aere lavantur.’’ 
Lucan also : 
“Et quid, ait, vani terremur imagine visus ? 
Aut nihil, est sensus animis a morte relictum, 
Aut mors ipsa nihil——.”§ 

It was impossible that such sentiments held by the philoso- 
phers, poets, and great men of a nation, should not exert a 
powerful influence over the vulgar mind. These opinions must 
necessarily descend to the lower ranks. Lucian (Jupiter Tra- 
goedus, C. 17. T. II.) represents an Epicurean and a Stoic as 
disputing before the people about providence—the rabble in- 
clined to the Epicurean.|| If the victorious party in such a con- 
test carried with it the popular mind, how strong must have 
been the influence of both, in regard to a doctrine which they 
were agreed in rejecting. Servius (Ad Aneid, XI. 755) ex- 
pressly testifies that unbelief was spread as extensively among 
the common people as among the learned. 

From the aN representations it is evident that in later 
times the fundamental doctrines of religion were extensively re- 
jected in the Roman world. But the removal of all belief in 
the great truths on which the national religion was based, did 
not put an end to superstition. On the contrary, this vice was 
increased a thousand-fold by the change. It is a singular para- 
dox, but an unquestionable fact, that while disbelief in the ex- 
istence of any God was rapidly gaining ground, the number of 
the objects of worship was continually increasing. The rage 
for foreign gods became a mania, and new divinities were sum- 
moned from every quarter of the globe—as though the great 
gulf of atheism could be filled up by a motley collection of un- 


* Epist. XXIV. + Consol. ad Marciam, XIX. 
t Sat. II. 149—152. § Pharsalia, II]. 38—40. 
| Bib Repos. II. 282. | Bib. Repos. Il. 282. 
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couth images and barbarous names. The baser the gods the 
more popular they proved. Several of the emperors devoted 
themselves to the worship of the Syrian and Egyptian deities. 
With these new divinities came tribes of priests, soothsayers, 
necromancers, astrologers, magicians, jugglers, interpreters of 
dreams and signs, fortune-tellers, and all the other panders to the 
general superstition. Nor was it simply the superstitious fears 
of the people that these men dealt with. They ministered to 
the appetites and passions of the multitude, and became the in- 
stigators and negotiators of the most abominable crimes. Under 
the direction of men who, for a certain price, engaged to furnish 
means of escape from the wrath of God and man, assassina- 
tions, parricides, and impurities of every kind were committed. 
Nero rejected all the gods except one female divinity, and her 
he finally subjected to a gross indignity.* At the same time he 
kept a magician to reveal to him the future, and to exorcise the 
ghosts of those whom he had murdered, especially that of his 
mother, by which he was continually tormented. In this ex- 
ample of Nero, we have an illustration of the operation of un- 
belief and superstition among the Romans of that age. Not 
that all were as bad as Nero, but all shared in the general skep- 
ticism, and all had consciences, which, from the depths of pollu- 
tion and crime, cried aloud for some mode of expiation. It is 
impossible for skepticism to annihilate, though it may pervert, 
the religious nature of man. Hence the prevalence of un- 
bounded superstition. 

IV. It has been shown that a great change took place in the 
moral character of the Romans, and that this change was in- 
timately connected with the preceding change in the national 
religion. By some, however, it may still be supposed that the 
sree of atheism, superstition, and vice, among the later 

omans, is to be ascribed chiefly to the want of a general diffusion 
of knowledge. Let us, therefore, glance very briefly at this 

oint. The true relation of education and knowledge to moral- 
ity among the Romans, may be seen by considering attentively 
two striking facts. 

1. At the time when the people were most deeply sunk in 
superstition and vice, there was more knowledge in the nation, 
and this knowledge was more widely diffused, than ever before. 


* Suet. Vita Neroni, § 56. 
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The slender means of education possessed by the virtuous 
and noble Romans of early times, and the small amount of 
knowledge which existed among them, have been already stated. 
Through the virtues of their ancestors, which were the offspring 
of religion, the Romans became the masters of the world. They 
were the successors of the Greeks in power, and although them- 
selves the conquerors, submitted to be taught by those whom 
their arms subdued, and adopted as their own the Grecian 
learning. Thus a people whose ancestors, though virtuous and 
free, had been by no means distinguished for intellectual cul- 
tivation, became possessed of treasures of foreign knowledge. 
The spread of the Greek philosophy at Rome, in the time of 
Sylla and Lucullus, has been already referred to. From that 
period all existing sects, the Pythagoreans, the Academics, the 
Stoics, the Peripatetics, and especially the Epicureans, flourished 
in Italy.* But philosophy (as has been already intimated) was 
a study for which the Romans had no genius, and in which 
they never distinguished themselves. It was, therefore, later 
than other sciences and arts in gaining foothold at Rome. Be- 
fore the period mentioned, the Roman education had been 
greatly improved, and a knowledge of the arts and sciences dif- 
fused to a greater or less extent. In the war with the last king 
of Macedonia, an eclipse of the moon occurred on the evening 
preceding the decisive battle of Pydna. As Paulus A®milius, 
the Roman general, was apprehensive that the superstitious 
fears of the soldiers would be excited, he caused the army to 
be infurmed of the approaching obscuration, with its cause.t 
This was more than a century and a half before the birth of 
Christ. Whether this eclipse was calculated by Roman science, 
or by Greeks in the Roman service, it shows that knowledge was 
beginning to spread, at least among the higher ranks. It is ob- 
servable that Livy ceases by degrees to relate the prodigies, 
which in the first ten books of his history he so consci- 
entiously records. This is no doubt to be attributed, in part at 
least, to the increase of knowledge. While the habit of looking 
back with wonder and admiration to antiquity permitted, and 
perhaps required, the relation of such marvellous events of the 
most ancient times as had become incorporated with the history 


* Brucker. Hist. Philos. § 288. 
+ Buchholz Philosophische Untersuchungen Ueber Die 
Romer, I. 158. 
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of the nation, the diffusion of knowledge forbade the belief that 
the same things could occur in less remote and better defined 
periods. In the time of Quinctilian, it appears, the sciences were 
taught to the common people. “ Even among our country peo- 
ple,” says that writer, “there are but few who do not know, 
or seek to learn something of the natural causes of things.’* 
The soldiers in the army of Crassus, it seems, were able to read 
amatory romances.} 

- 2. Education at Rome furnished no security to virtue. 

It either simply refined the prevailing superstition, and chang- 
ed its form, or in sapping the foundations of the existing reli- 
gious system, it swept with it all religious belief, and thus eradi- 
cated the seeds of virtue. 

It is objected that whatever may have been the increase of 
knowledge, and the improvement in the modes of instruction at 
Rome, there was no system of universal education, such as is pro- 
posed at the present day. This is readily admitted. But before 
the freedom and happiness of a nation are confidently rested on 
any scheme of education, itis proper to inquire whether educa- 
tion (without religion) so far as it has been enjoyed, has produc- 
ed the effects which are expected from it. 

Whatever may be said of the mass of the Roman people, it 
cannot be maintained that the higher ranks were not well edu- 
cated. Were they virtuous in proportion to their cultivation ? 
Was the line of division between the educated and the unedu- 
cated not only intellectual, but moral, so that the virtue and 
good principle were on one side, the immorality and crime, for 
the most part, on the other? This was not the fact. Vice 
reigned alike among the educated and the uneducated. It as- 
serted its empire over high and low, over the polished courtier 
not less than the untutored peasant. The description of the 


* Bib. Repos. II. 282. 

1 “ These things were to amuse the populace. But after 
the farce was over, Surena assembled the Senate of Seleucia, 
and produced the obscene books of Aristides, called the 
Milesiacs. Nor was this a groundless invention to blacken the 
Romans. For the books being really found in the baggage 
of Rustius, gave Surena an excellent opportunity to say many 
satirical things of the Romans, who, even in time of war, could 
not refrain from such libidinous actions, and abominable 
books.” Plutarch, Life of Crassus. 
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dreadful state of morals given by Seneca is not applicable to the 
uneducated only. The moral debasement was universal. The 
same is true of the representations of Sallust. The debauched 
and desperate band of Catilinian conspirators were nobles ; 
and it is plain that such a company could not have been collect- 
ed except where depravity reigned among the higher classes. 
When Jugurtha directed his emissaries to tempt all men with 
gold, it must be supposed that leading, influential characters are 
meant; and these were polished and refined. “ All things are 
venal at Rome,” does not simply include the educated, it refers 
especially to them. In conjunction with the poets and philoso- 
phers, such statesmen as Lucullus, Catiline, Crassus, Claudius, 
Anthony, Pompey, Cesar, and Augustus, were the men who 
corrupted the morals, and subverted the liberties of their country. 

Theirs were characters produced by a skeptical period. They 
were men who, like Napoleon, carried their hearts in their 
heads. They were men who, for the most part, rejected all be- 
lief in future retribution, and even future existence, and denied 
the very being of a God. Or if at any time the terrible goad- 
ings of conscience vanquished their unbelief, we see them giv- 
ing way to the grossest superstition.* For strange as it may 
seem, the rankest skepticism and the extreme of superstition 
appear to be next door neighbors. 

There were doubtless noble spirits among the educated and 


* Augustus was afraid to stay alone in the dark. Nor did he 
ever do so ; but whenever he waked in the night called for some 
one to sit with him. Ina thunder-storm he always wrapped 
himself in the skin of a sea-calf, and if the peals happened to 
be unusually severe, or rather when the heavens indicated that 
they might be so, (ad omnem majoris tempestatis suspicionem, ) 
he crawled into a deep hole dug in the ground for the pur- 
pose. From this hiding-place he came forth when he had suffi- 
ciently quaked, to furnish the nations in their turn an oppor- 
tunity to quake. The seal-skin was regarded as a kind of 
amulet or defensive charm. The other measure was taken on 
the authority of the philosophers, who taught that the light- 
ning never penetrates more than five feet into the earth. The 
emperor’s weakness respecting thunder probably had some- 
thing to do with a fright which he had while on a journey one 
night, when the lightning struck his vehicle, and killed the 
servant who was carrying the light before him. ‘These and 
other superstitions, see in Sueton. Vita, Augusti 29, 78, 90—93. 
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refined. Such were Pliny the elder, and others like him. They 
did not sink to the brutishness of Cynicism, nor give themselves 
up tothe mere polished licentiousness of the disciples of Epicu- 
tus. But these were exceptions. And while their good taste 
preserved them from the grossness of sensuality, they advocat- 
ed principles which overthrew religion, and sapped the founda- 
tions of morality. “It is ridiculous indeed,” says Pliny, (Nat. 
Hist. II. 7,) “ to make that which is the highest of all, mingle 
in and take care of human affairs. Must we believe, or must 
we doubt, that this highest would be degraded by so sad and 
complex a ministry? It is hardly possible to judge, which 
may be of the most benefit to the human race; since on the 
one hand there is no respect for the gods; and on the other, a 
respect which men ought to be ashamed of.” “ Still it is of 
use in human life, to believe that God takes care of human 
things; and that punishments, though sometimes late, (since 
God is so much occupied in his vast cares,) will never fail 
of being inflicted on crimes; and that man is not therefore 
the most nearly allied by birth to the Deity, in order that he 
should be next to the brutes in debasement. But it is the 
special consolation of imperfect human nature, that God cannot 
indeed do all things. For neither can he call death to his 
own relief, should he desire it—a noble refuge which he bas 
given to man in the midst of so many evils; nor can he 
endow man with immortality, ete. ; by which things the power 
of nature is doubtless declared, and that is what we call 
God.’ Pausanias also testifies of himself in many passages, 
that although he quotes the traditions of his religion, he yields 
them no belief; and commonly no one attributes any credit 
to them, except merely because he has heard them related 
from his youth up, (Pausaniae Descriptio Grecie I. 3, II. 57.) 
Many Romans, also, in the time of the Emperors, may have 
been led into infidelity by a polite rhetorical education ; for he 
whose taste and rhetorical powers merely are cultivated, com- 
monly loses a spirit of deeper and more serious investigation, 
and superficially pronounces a skeptical decision on the high- 
est subjects. So Arnobius delineates the unbelieving Romans 
of his time—(Arnobius Adv. Gentes)—* Because you know 
how to inflect words properly, because you avoid barbarisms 
and solecisms, because you can compose or criticise a well- 
constructed discourse, you also think you know what is true and 
what is false; what can take place, and what cannot; and 
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what is the nature of heavenly and of earthly things’ ? 
Theodoret also complains, that “so many half learned among 
the heathen refuse to take an interest in the barbarian wisdom of 
Christianity; while in old times, the truly wise travelled 
through all lands in order to become still wiser.’* 

3. In the state of things which has been described, there is 
no reason to believe that the deterioration of public morals, and 
the fall of the empire, would have been prevented by any (not 
religious) scheme of education. Had patriotism increased in 
strength as education was improved in its character and extend- 
ed in its influence ; had the more general prevalence of morali- 
ty gone hand in hand with the diffusion of knowledge among 
the people ; such an inference might have some degree of plau- 
sibility. But the truth is just the reverse. For the striking 
fact which we may observe in the history of Athens is true also 
of Rome. The period of morality was the period of compara- 
tively little intellectual cultivation; while knowledge, crime, 
and political insecurity are found to have been coeval. “ We 
see from the time of Sylla,” says M. De Beaufort, “ new laws 
established every day, and their penalties rendered more severe ; 
but the more the rigor of punishments was increased, the more 
did impunity and the facility with which the judges might be 
corrupted, increase the number of criminals. The resources of 
the government being once relaxed, it was impossible to restore 
them to order. The laws which had been made for a free peo- 
ple, who knew how to use their liberty wisely, were no longer 
adapted to a nation which had degenerated into license. Morals 
had been to ther in the place of laws. It was the simplicity, 
the frugality, the virtue of this people that had elevated: the re- 
public to that high summit of glory which it had reached. It 
was also the corruption of morals that destroyed it.’’* 

Suppose the Roman system of education to have been ever 
so defective, at that period when the prophecy of Jugurtha was 
literally accomplished, and the empire was set up for sale by 
the Pretorian guards, and struck off to the highest bidder, who 
would seriously imagine that those evils in the state which had 
reduced the empire to this deplorable condition could have been 
remedied by imparting either to the people, or the soldiers, or to 
both, a greater amount of knowledge? Could the operation 


* Republique Romaine VI. 288. 
| Bib. Repos. II. 280, 281. 
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of the causes which had brought about this state of things have 
been in this way even retarded? Had there been in every vil- 
lage a printing press—a lyceum, and half adozen public schools ; 
had the gratuitous lectures on the arts and sciences been as able, 
and the amount of their influence as important as they were at 
Athens, or as they are in our own country at the present day ; 
whatever changes may have been produced in regard to parti- 
cular events, and in respect to the manner in which the empire 
fell, there is not the least reason to suppose that the certainty of 
its ruin would have been at all diminished. From a close in- 
spection of the whole history of the Roman people, nothing can 
be clearer than that education in the restricted and erroneous, 
but too common sense—intellectual cultivation—the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people—was with them neither the 
source nor the preserver of public morality and free institu- 
tions. It was not knowledge that formed the noble charac- 
ter of the early Romans, but it was the Roman character that 
secured the acquisition of whatever amount of knowledge the 
exigencies of the state might require. As knowledge was not 
the procuring cause of morality, so neither had it power, when 
that cause was removed by the overthrow of religion, to secure 
the perpetuity of freedom. 


ARTICLE V. 


EXAMINATION OF Dr. Emmons’s Tureory or Divine AGency. 
By Amos Bullard, Leicester, Mass. 


Un ess the doctrines of the venerable dead may be freely 
examined, there is little hope for the progress of truth. So 
long, however, as truth is making progress, he who seeks it 
with an honest and fearless mind, cannot entertain all the opin- 
ions of his predecessors. Some things, at least, that were cred- 
ible to them, may be incredible to him, when seen in the light 
of new discoveries and advancing science. By that light, he 
may possibly discern more in the temple of truth than they, and 
like them, may confidently “ reckon his own insight as final ;” 
yet his visions, too, must pass the ordeal of the future. But if 
it be remembered that the characters of men, unlike their 
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opinions, are to be tried by the standard of their own age, no 
one need fear that an examination of Dr. Emmons’s philosophy 
will injure his good name. Should his theory of divine efficiency, 
which, as some one pleasantly remarked, he cherished “ as a 
part of his holiness,” prove indefensible, neither his piety nor 
his genius will be dishonored in the. eyes of those who shall 
duly consider the circumstances in which he adopted that theory. 
A glance at some of those circumstances may be proper, before 
examining the theory itself. 

Divines contemporary with Dr. Emmons, seem to have used 
the Bible as a text-book of philosophy. They often endeavored 
to establish their philosophical opinions by appeals to Scripture, 
though its writers do not profess to teach any thing in a scien- 
tific manner. With respect to this matter, the right principle, 
of late fully asserted, is this: “ Since the Bible is not a system 
of philosophy, a mere quotation of its texts, or their incorpora- 
tion, cannot be received in proof of a philosophy. We must 
take the Bible facts and affirmations in their pure simplicity ; 
and we must examine the metaphysics on its own legitimate 
grounds. We are bound, as Christians, to believe the words of 
Scripture wherever we find them ; but we are not bound to be- 
lieve the philosophy which a father or doctor in the church has 
seen fit to connect with them.” But in the time of Dr. Emmons, 
this principle, if not unacknowledged, was in practice much 
neglected. If, then, he made literal annunciations from the 
Bible, the basis of theories purely philosophical, and erred in 
so doing, other illustrious divines of his day were in the same 
error. It is well to remember this, in forming an estimate of 
him as a theologian. 

Wheu Dr. Emmons was forming his theological opinions, 
sacred criticism, as a science, was unknown in this country. 
We must not be surprised, therefore, if divines of that period, 
in founding a metaphysical scheme on some passage of Scrip- 
ture, were accustomed to do so without critically investigating 
it. In such an operation, it was not then the usage to “ inquire, 
and make search, and ask diligently, whether it be truth, and 
the thing certain.” “ If we look at Emmons’s sermons for the 
learned exegesis which we may find in a German commentary, 
we shall look for what he undervalued, and for what his proper 
contemporaries had never heard of.” Let us not do him wrong 
in measuring “ his attainments by the standard of modern schol- 
arship.”” If he built stately theories professedly on biblical 
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foundations, without a knowledge of biblical science, and cared 
not that men should say of him, “he hath an interpretation,” 
so long as they would say, “he hath a doctrine,” let not this 
detract from his merited fame. Let it be borne in mind that, 
in his early theological researches, he labored under disadvan- 
tages from which no one was then free, but which now no 
longer exist. 

But it is chiefly important to observe what the prevailing 
philosophy was, when Dr. Emmons came upon the stage. It 
was the necessitarian philosophy. Mental science had not 
been redeemed from its immemorial bondage, an a priori method 
of determining psychological questions. Truth was sought, not 
so much by appeal to the records of consciousness, as by in- 
ference from gratuitous premises. The testimony of facts, 
which is always true, was put to silence by logic, which is often 
false. New England minds were still influenced, not only by 
the pantheism of Berkely, but by the fatalism of Hobbes. The 
current of infidelity was then, as it ever is, setting towards the 
doctrine of necessity, and strange as it may seem, not a few 
evangelical divines were swept away in the same direction. 
The question, whether actual efficiency is an attribute of the 
mind, was debated by great and good men on both sides, but 
more by a sort of logic seeiningly machinated for the purpose, 
than on the ground of facts and first principles. Edwards tri- 
umphed, in virtue of his mightier enginery. And as when Hume 
had refuted the unsound arguments by which Descartes endea- 
vored to substantiate first truths, he claimed to have overturned 
those truths themselves ; so when Edwards had “ demolished the 
metaphysics of Whitby,” his school felt assured that the doc- 
trine of a free will was laid to its perpetual rest. It had then 
no defender in this country so mighty as its assailant, whilst 
the opposite doctrine had reached its “ most palmy state.” It 
was a less questioning age, and powerful minds were more des- 
potic than at present. Such had been the character and style 
of metaphysical reasoning, that fallacies might not only hide 
themselves under manifold subtleties, but lurk securely under in- 
definite and variable terms. All this, together with “ the force 
of his amazing genius,” had given Edwards the mastery. The 
theory of the mind’s efficiency, seemed to have been strangled 
by the mass of alleged absurdities which he had heaped upon it. 
His doctrine of the will, though made of the materials, and cast 
in the mould prepared by Collins, who had been “ most obnox- 
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ious to divines of all denominations” in England, but who 
attempted no reply to the arguments of Dr. Clarke refuting his 
scheme, was, by many divines in this country, relied upon as a 
“ pillar and ground of the truth.” 

When Dr. Emmons was a student in theology the philosophy 
of Edwards was in full power. Its fundamental position, that 
“ the affections of the soul are not properly distinguishable from 
the will,” was less controverted than it isnow. The fallacy of 
the Dictum Necessitatis, ‘tat a cause cannot act but by first act- 
ing to produce that act,” had not been detected, as it has now 
been. It had not then been demonstrated, that, in the necessita- 
rian philosophy, strict analysis can find no material distinction 
between natural and moral necessity. Metaphysicians of that 
day often argued from the divine foreknowledge, as if certainty 
and necessity were identical in their logical relations ; and in- 
ferred that whatever wi// be, in the view of the Creator, must 
be, relatively to the creature. In short, none of the fallacies in 
the Essay on the Will had been exposed, as many believe they 
have now been. The doctrine of the will had not been “ De- 
termined by an Appeal to Consciousness,” as, in the judgment 
of many, ithasnow been. What wonder, then,if Dr. Emmons, 
in his youth, assented to what he was heard expressly to affirm 
in his old age, “that no man in this country understood the 
subject of the will, till Jonathan Edwards understood it?’ 
Why should he not have believed what was taught him by such 
a man, especially when, by the suffrage of the mighty in the 
land, and for aught any one had successfully shown to the con- 
trary, the question of the will had been, by that man, “ tho- 
roughly looked into, and searched to the very bottom?” Why 
wish to search beyond the bottom? Let us not think it strange 
that he imbibed a philosophy which it was almost sacrilege to 
dispute, nor forget that “his metaphysical theology must be 
viewed in connexion with the principles of mental science 
which were early instilled into his mind.” 

Rejecting the doctrine of the mind’s efficiency, as he must 
have done, or else have rejected the wisdom of his teachers, 
and assuming that God is the efficient cause of man’s volition, 
Dr. Emmons perceived that it could not affect the question of 
responsibility, whether he supposed them produced directly, or 
through a complicated train of circumstances. Is he not to be 
commended for preferring the plain and direct, to the occult and 
labyrinthian necessity advocated by some of his contemporaries? 
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As the former view did not less accord with the dominant phi- 
losophy of the times, he adopted it, and gave it the stamp of his 
own positive and executive mind. Unlike many divines, he 
determined, in his bold uprightness, that his philosophy should 
speak plainly in his theology and in his preaching. Having 
what seemed to him a true light, he was not afraid to let it 
shine. That God “ worketh all in all,” as the efficient cause 
of all, being the substance of what the great masters had taught 
him, why should he not inculcate the “ awful and amiable doc- 
trine” ? Be it what it might, supposing it true, why should it 
be any longer as a thing secretly brought to the ear, or as an 
image at which men trembled, but “ could not discern the form 
thereof??? Why need the truth retire into palliating shades, or 
wish to be seen only in the dim and hazy distance? Why 
should he not let men look at it, with its open front and its own 
true lineaments, unmasked and undisguised ? 

What that theory is, which is now proposed as the subject of 
inquiry, may be ascertained from Dr. Emmons’s own words. 
“Since men are the creatures of God, they are necessarily his 
dependent creatures, who can act only as they are acted upon 
by a divine controlling influence,” vol. IV., p. 397.“ None of 
these creatures and objects are capable of guiding their own 
motions, or directing their own actions to promote the purposes 
for which they were made,” vol. IV., p. 383. ‘ Many imagine 
that their free agency consists in a power to cause or originate 
their own voluntary exercises ; but this would imply that they 
are independent of God, in whom they live and move and have 
their being,” vol. IV., p. 384. “It is his agency, and nothing 
but his agency, that makes men act and prevents them from 
acting,” vol. IV., p. 272. “He exerts his agency in pro- 
ducing all the free and voluntary exercises of every moral agent, 
as constantly and fully as in preserving and supporting his ex- 
istence, vol. IV., p. 383. “ He wrought as effectually in the 
minds of Joseph’s brethren when they sold him, as when they 
repented and besought his mercy. He not only prepared those 
persons to act, but made them act. He not only exhibited mo- 
tives of action before their minds, but disposed their minds to 
comply with the motives exhibited. But there was no possible 
way in which he could dispose them to act, right or wrong, but 
only by producing right or wrong volitions in their hearts,” 
vol. IV., p. 37]. “It is often thought and said, that nothing 
more was necessary on God’s part, in order to fit Pharaoh for 
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destruction, than barely to leave him to himself. But God knew 
that no external means and motives would be sufficient of them- 
selves to form his mgral character. He determined, therefore, to 
operate on his heat itself, and cause him to put forth certain 
evil exercises in the view of certain external motives. When 
Moses called upon him to let the people go, God stood by him, 
and moved him to refuse. When the people departed from his 
kingdom, God stood by him and moved him to pursue after them 
with increased malice and revenge. And what God did on 
such particular occasions, he did at all times,” vol. LV., p. 327. 
“ We cannot conceive that his acting is any thing but his willing 
or choosing to produce an effect. His willing or choosing a thing 
to exist, is all that he does in causing it to exist,”’ vol. IV., p. 379. 

The theory comprised in the foregoing propositions—and 
many more of the same import might be given—may be stated 
as in substance the following: The agency of God consists 
merely tn volition. He, by willing, is the efficient cause of 
every event, not only in the natural, but in the moral world. All 
human volitions, the good and bad alike, are produced by his 
irresistible and creative energy. This is the theory of divine 
efficiency. We shall endeavor now to examine it. 

J. What are the alleged proofs of this theory? 

Dr. Emmons nowhere advocates it by a very strict or elabo- 
rate demonstration, but often quotes in its defence from the 
Bible, and still oftener propounds it in a brief enthymematical 
form. 

1. Let us hear the arguments from Scripture. It is granted 
that we may appeal to the Bible in proof of some things res- 
pecting thedivine agency. Of the fact, for example, that God 
has an agency in some way connected with human actions, the 
Bible yields proof which none but an infidel can impugn. But 
when one forms a theory metaphysically defining the exact mode 
of that agency, and appeals to Scripture for proof, the estab- 
lished principles of science reject the appeal; because the 
writers of the Bible do not pretend to reveal the agency of God 
scientifically, nor to give us facts from which its mode can be 
defined, as a matter of science. And even if they claimed to 
have done this, no argument from Scripture, for a philosophical 
theory, can be valid, unless the passages on which it depends 
be not only interpreted correctly, but such as when so inter- 
preted, shall teach that theory. Are these conditions fulfilled 
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in Dr. Emmons’s biblical arguments for the theory of divine 
efficiency 2? This question may be answered by referring to 
some examples. 

Assuming that mind in moral agents, cannot be the efficient 
cause of its own acts, Dr. Emmons says, “all their motions, 
exercises, or actions, must originate from a divine efficiency,” 
vol. IV., p. 366. By this he means, that God is the efficient or 
producing cause of all human actions. And what Scriptural 
proofs does he offer? One is, that “in Him we live and move 
and have our being.” This language was used by Paul, in de- 
claring to a heathen audience the existence of the one true God, 
as the source and sustenance of man’s life and powers. But 
that he nieant to teach the theory before us, or any other meta- 
physical theory, no commentator, so far as we know, has ever 
even conjectured. It was the language of poetry; and the 
laws of speech forbid that we should receive it as the language 
of science. “ Even the sacred writers frequently borrow the 
figurative diction of poetry to convey ideas, which must be in- 
terpreted, not according to the letter, but the spirit of the 
passage. It is thus that thunder is called the voice of God ; 
the wind, his breath ; and the tempest, the blast of his nostrils. 
Not attending to this circumstance, or rather not choosing to 
direct to it the attention of his readers, Spinoza has laid hold of 
the well-known expression of St. Paul, that ‘in God we live 
and move and have our being,’ as a proof that the ideas of the 
Apostle concerning the divine nature, were pretty much the 
same with his own.”* 

Again, to prove his theory, Dr. Emmons quotes the follow- 
ing: ‘ We are not sufficient of ourselves to think any thing as 
of ourselves ; but our sufficiency is of God.” We find no evi- 
dence that he subjected this passage to any philological exami- 
nation. It was a question indispensable to his argument, 
whether our insufficiency here spoken of, implies that we can- 
not determine our own acts, or that, as sinners, we need an 
atoning sacrifice ;—whether our sufficiency, which is of God, 
consists in his creating all our moral actions, or in the merciful 
provisions of the gospel. The true meaning of the passage, 
respecting which expositors are agreed, is substantially this: 
we are not able to originate a plan of salvation for ourselves, 


* Works of Dugald Stewart, vol. VI., p. 279. 
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but God has done it for us. Yet Dr. Emmons cites this passage 
as if it were a strict demonstration that the divine will is the 
efficient cause of all human actions. 

Take one example more. Men “ cannot originate a single 
thought, affection, or volition, independently of a divine influence 
upon their minds. They are always under a moral necessity of act- 
ing just as they do act,” vol. 1V., p. 397. That is, their moral 
actions are caused to be just what they are by divine efficiency. 
And what is the proof from Scripture? “ The way of man is 
not in himself; it is not in man that walketh, to direct his 
steps.” What is this but applying the metaphorical language 
of ecstatic devotion, as if it were a scientific axiom? What 
but wresting an impassioned ejaculation to the purposes of logic? 
This is transgressing the plainest laws both of interpretation and 
of reasoning. “ Nothing is more usual for fervent devotion,” 
says Sir James Mackintosh, “than to dwell so long and so 
warmly on the meanness and worthlessness of created things, 
and on the all-sufficiency of the Supreme Being, that it slides 
insensibly from comparative to absolute language, and in the 
eagerness of its zeal to magnify the Deity, seems to annihilate 
every thing else.” The truth is, Dr. Emmons, finding that the 
Scriptures do, in some sense, ascribe human actions to God, 
supposes that this can be done only on the ground that he is 
their efficient producer ; and then summons numerous passages 
to attest the truth of this hypothesis. We have endeavored to 
give a fair specimen of his biblical argumentation for the theory 
in question. In every part of it, he has certainly violated a 
principle now generally admitted, that the Bible, not being a 
manual of philosophy, is not to be used as such. And if it 
were, in what instance has he shown, by the exposition of any 
text, that it communicates the notion of his theory? What 
more is it possible to show, than that the Bible ascribes the ac- 
tions of men to God, as the Being under whose moral govern- 
ment and sustaining power they take place? We cannot but 
ask, also, in this connexion, What if an avowed pantheist 
should argue from the Bible as Dr. Emmons has done? Let 
him found his doctrine on such texts as these: “In him we live 
and move and have our being.” “ We are not sufficient of 
ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves, but our sufficiency 
is of God.” “It is not in man that walketh, to direct his 
steps.” “There is no power but of God.” “ There are diver- 
sities of operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in 
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all.” If these passages should be adduced as valid arguments 
for pantheism, what reply could be made, but that which we 
make to the arguments of Dr. Emmons, viz., that the Bible was 
not ry ert and does not claim, to instruct men in any depart- 
ment of philosophy. And if it did, any metaphysical systems 
framed upon its unexamined declarations, however symmetrical 
or well compacted their parts, are liable, unless they can stand 
upon their own grounds, as matters of pure science, to crumble 
at the slightest touch of the philologist’s wand. 

2. Let us examine the main arguments from reason, in sup- 
port of the theory. One of them is the following: “ Since 
mind cannot act, any more than matter can move, without a 
divine agency, it is absurd to suppose that men can be left to the 
freedom of their own will, to act, or not to act, independently 
of a divine influence. There must be, therefore, the exercise 
of divine agency in every human action, without which, it is 
impossible to conceive that God should govern moral agents, 
and make mankind act in perfect conformity to his designs,” 
vol. IV., p. 372. This may be properly called the argument 
from moral government ; though it has an antecedent premise, 
viz., that no principle of efficiency is to be predicated of mind, 
which cannot be of matter. This is the preliminary axiom or 
postulatum of all Dr. Emmons’s philosophy of agency. The 
necessary consequences of this position will be stated in their 
proper place. It may be sufficient here to remark respecting it, 
that it 1s a naked hypothesis, a mere dictum without a single 
word of proof; that it is almost universally not granted ; that 
it assumes analogies between matter and mind which have 
never been discovered, and leaves out of view capital points of 
difference which are universally admitted ; and that by allow- 
ing no principle of causation in mind, which it denies in matter, 
it renders inadmissible the idea of any principle of freedom in 
mind, which there is not in matter. This was clearly seen by 
Dr. Emmons himself; nay, his own inference was, that it is 
even “ absurd to suppose that men can be left to the freedom 
of their own will.” 

The remainder of the argument contains this enthymeme: 
God governs moral agents. But this he cannot do without be- 
ing the efficient producer of all their moral actions. The pre- 
mise is not denied. But the conclusion supposes that a creature’s 
power to cause his own acts, must be an ungovernable power ; 
as if there were no medium between such power as would make 
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him omnipotent, aud no power at all; whereas the idea of 
power, as asserted for him by those who deny that he is under 
a necessity of acting just as he does act, is, that although he is 
the efficient cause of his own moral actions, yet his causative 
power is limited both in degree and in the sphere of its opera- 
tion, and of course never uncontrollable. by infinite power. The 
fallacy of the reasoning, then, as it respects man, lies in the as- 
sumption, that efficient power must be absolutely unmanageable 
power, though derived trom God, sustained by him, and subject 
to him, because circumscribed in every sense that is compatible 
with free agency. The fallacy of the argument, as it respects 
God, lies in assuming what he has nowhere revealed, viz., the 
precise mode of his mora] government. It lies in the postulate, 
that there is no possible way in which he can govern moral 
agents, without producing their volitions by his own creative 
wil]. Why not as well assume the exact mode of his existence, 
and of all his attributes ? 

The reasoning is also objectionable, because, though it was 
intended to illustrate the divine glory, it virtually derogates from 
it, by limiting the divine operations. For if God can govern 
mind only by the law of necessity, as he governs matter, he 
must not create minds above the level of matter, with respect 
to efficiency. If he can govern moral agents only as he does 
physical agents, which uniformly operate just as he would have 
them, he must not give moral agents power to operate as he 
would not have them. He must not create efficient beings, that 
is, beings in his own image ; for he cannot control them. Every 
one should regard the fact of the divine government, with true 
faith and deep reverence, and be content, without knowing all 
the secrets of its mode. No one should presume that God 
cannot maintain it but by dint of irresistible efficiency. Let us 
not limit the Almighty to the creation of inefficient beings, lest 
he should not be able to govern any other. Let us not narrow 
the bounds of the Infinite One; but rather cherish the sentiment 
of the prophet in that rebuking question, “ Is the Spirit of the 
Lord straitened ?”? May not the Omnipotent Spirit be compe- 
tent to control the spirits he has created, in some way not by us 
metaphysically definable? Need we tremble, lest his —- 
ment should not be strong enough, unless conceived of under 
some type of mechanical force? Why should we be afraid to 
trust God in the dark, or be shy of the movements of his provi- 
dence, unless we can quite unravel all its complexity, and 
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unfold all its mystery, so as to tell the world exactly in what 
manner he touches the springs ? 

Analogous to the argument already noticed, is that which 
may be called the argument from divine purposes, and fore- 
knowledge of their accomplishment. “Though God knows that 
mankind have natural power to act contrary to his designs, yet 
he knows that he is able to make them willing to fulfil his pur- 
poses, and that he has determined to make them willing ; and 
hence he knows that they always will fulfil his purposes,” vol. 
IV., p. 305. We remind the reader, that by men’s natural 
power, Dr. Emmons means power to do a thing, when there is 
created in them a volition to do it; and that by making them 
willing, he means “ producing right or wrong volitions in their 
hearts.” “He is now exercising his powerful and irresistible 
agency upon the heart of every one of the human race, and pro- 
ducing either holy or unholy exercises in it,” vol. IV., p. 388. 
“ Nor has he ever failed to make his creatures do what he saw 
necessary for them to do, in order to fulfil his purposes, vol. IV., 
p. 387. The argument implied in these passages, is this : God 
knows of a certainty, that all his purposes will be accomplished ; 
but this he could not know without producing al] human volitions 
by an “irresistible agency upon the heart.” The premise in- 
volves two propositions, viz., God’s purposes will be accom- 
plished ; and he certainly knows they will. They are both ad- 
mitted. But does either of them justify Dr. Emmons’s con- 
clusion ? 

One part of the argument is: the purposes of God will be 
fulfilled ; but cannot be, unless he fulfils them by creating in the 
hearts of men all their volitions. Does not this take for granted 
the very point to be proved, viz., that it is not one of the pur- 
poses of God, that moral agents shall efficiently cause their own 
acts? If, as most men believe, this 7s one of his purposes, 
then, surely, the execution of his purposes does not require, but 
forbids, that he should be the efficient cause of their acts. To 
assume without proof, that this is not one of his purposes, is no 
better for the argument than a petitio principii. 

The other part of the argument is : God certainly knows that 
his purposes will be effected; but could not know this, without 
efficiently producing all the creature’s volitions. And why not 
know it? Because, says the philosophy of Dr. Emmons’s 
time, the creature’s acts would be contingent in such a sense as 
not to be foreknowable, for want of connection with cause. 
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But this is the proper consequence of his own dictum, that 
“mind cannot act, any more than matter can move, without a 
divine agency ;”’ and is by no means chargeable upon those who 
assert that the mind is itself the efficient cause of its own acts. 
Instead of implying that moral acts are without a cause, they 
expressly affirm that the moral agent himself is their cause. 
Their idea of contingence respecting moral acts, is in no sense 
opposed to the idea of cause, but implies it, and is opposed only 


to the idea of necessity. They believe that while the falling of 


a stone, or the decay of vegetation, is the effect of a necessitated 
cause, every human volition is the effect of a free cause, that is, 
the free mind. By a necessitated cause, they mean such an one, 
that, when the conditions of its acting are fulfilled, it would be 
a contradiction to suppose it not to act, or to act otherwise than 
it does act. By a free cause, they mean such an one, that, 
though the conditions of its acting be supplied, yet, whether it 
acts, in any given case, or in what way it acts, is determined by 
itself alone. Such a cause, they believe, is the mind of every 
moral agent. Thus they assign a cause and a well-known 
cause for every moral act; and their theory never implies that 
such an act is contingent in the sense that it may or may not 
take place, as it may or may not have a cause, but that it may 
ormay not take place, simply in respect to its being produced 
by a free cause. 

Suppose moral actions contingent in the sense now explained, 
and where is the ground for saying that they cannot be fore- 
known for want of connection with cause? The very opposite 
is demonstrable. For the existence of their cause, that is, of the 
moral agent, may be as well foreknown to God as that of any 
other cause, or as his own act in creating their cause. The 
nature of their cause, too, and its relation to its effects, may be 
as well foreknown as those of any other cause, for it is consti- 
tuted by the same omniscient mind. If, then, future events in 
the physical world, are certain to God through their connection 
with cause, who shall say that human volitions are not certain to 
him through a medium of the same kind? Why should we 
imagine that things equally conceivable by us, are not equally 
intelligible to God? Whoever desires to see that human actions, 
on the supposition that man and not God is their efficient pro- 
ducer, have a manifest connection with cause, and thus to see 
that there is evidence by which God may foreknow such actions, 
may see it in abundance. 
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But it is an assumption, and a strange one, that God needs 
evidence, in order to be certain of the accomplishment of his 
purposes. To us, it is true, many things are known only through 
the medium of proof; yet some things are known intuitively 
even by us. And if our faculty of intelligence were not 
limited, we do not know that any part of our knowledge would 
depend on evidence. How, then, can the Infinite Intelligence 
be thus dependent? What is evidence, what can it be, to a 
mind that can be conceived of only as knowing all things with- 
out evidence? What is omniscience, but knowing all things 
intuitively ? Unless we can precisely ascertain the modes and 
limits of this attribute, it must always be an error to infer neces- 
sity from certainty. It assumes that the Omniscient Jehovah 
holds much the same relation to future events as we, and obtains 
his knowledge of them by tracing their logical connections, which 
he himself has established! We might as well agree with Leibnitz, 
in supposing that all events and all truths being mathematically 
linked together, the Deity, in order to know them, is eternally 
working out the geometrical problem, to wit: the state of one 
particle being given, to determine the past, present, and future 
state of the whole universe! This is as good logic as is com- 
patible with a philosophy, which confounds one idea of certainty, 
as implying the divine perception of events, with another, as 
predicating the absolute futurition of events ; which postulates 
that there can be no causal efficiency of the creature without 
uncertainty to the Creator, and thus involves the conclusion that 
there can be no certainty to the Creator, any further than there 
is necessity to the creature. 

3. There remains to be examined the argument from the 
creature’s dependence. ‘* Many imagine that their free agency 
consists in a power to cause or originate their own voluntary 
exercises; but this would imply that they are independent of 
God,” vol. IV., p. 384. “ Since men are the creatures of God, 
they are necessarily his dependent creatures, who can act only 
as they are acted upon by a divine controlling influence,” vol. 
IV., p. 397. Since all men are dependent agents, all their 
motions, exercises, or actions, must originate from a divine 
efficiency,” vol. IV., p. 366. In order to try this argument, it 
is only necessary to ascertain whether it implies a true definition 
of the word dependent. By man’s dependence, is commonly 
understood his condition, as being sustained with all his suscep- 
tibilities and faculties by divine power. In this sense, doubtless, 
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he is constantly anc entirely dependent. But according to Dr. 
Emmons’s axiom, that mind has no higher principle of causality 
than matter, man’s dependence implies not only that all his facul- 
ties, but that “ all his motions, exercises or actions” are to be 
referred to God, as their immediate cause ; that God “ exerts 
his agency in producing” man’s moral actions, “ as constantly 
and fully as in preserving and supporting his existence ;” and 
therefore that man is dependent for his volitions in the same 
sense as for the pulsations of his heart. Power to originate his 
moral actions, would make him absolutely independent, and 
take him out of the hands of his Maker. With such a con- 
struction of dependence, Dr. Emmons’s theory is made out with- 
out even the form of an argument. His premise is, “ men are 
dependent agents.” We admit his language, in its common 
acceptation, but dispute his definition of it. It is true, we are 
dependent for all the gifts of God; but the question is, What are 
his gifts? It is true, we have nothing but what we have re- 
ceived ; but the question is, What have we received? It is a 
question of facts, to be answered by an appeal to facts, not by 
hypothesis. Have we received the power of originating our 
own volitions? Dr. Emmons says, no; but that without such 
power, we are dependent for the creation of them by divine 
power. Thus, in his premise or definition of dependence, he 
assumes the very doctrine to be verified. His reasoning begs 
the question ; and this of itself proves its invalidity. 

Moreover, by assuming that a dependent moral agent cannot 
be the cause of his own acts, does he not annihilate the very 
idea of moral agency? Is a moral act conceivable on the sup- 
position, that not the agent whose act it is, but another agent is 
the efficient cause of it? Could Dr. Emmons reconcile his 
view of dependence with responsibility? He attempted to do 
it by saying that dependence and activity “ fall under the notice 
of distinct faculties of the mind. Dependence falls under the 
cognizance of reason; but activity falls under the cognizance 
of common sense,’’ vol. 1V., p. 348. But how does this recon- 
cile them? What matters it, if the two ideas do “ fall under 
the notice of distinct faculties of the mind”? The question of 
their consistency, is but one idea. Is the mind divided so as to 
give contrary verdicts respecting a single point? If, in the 
judgment of ‘common sense,” man’s activity implies any 
thing contradistinct from passivity, it implies that he has efficient 
power to act, or to cause his own acts ; and if, as Dr. Emmons 
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supposes, it be the decision of “reason,” that “dependent 
agents” have no such power, then, from “ distinct faculties of 
the mind,” we have contradictory affirmations. Either the 
common idea of activity and responsibility, or else his peculiar 
philosophy of dependence, must be set aside. It is nothing 
strange that the incompatibility between these doctrines, should 
have been regarded by many as the Gordian knot in theology. 
Dependence, if defined so as to exclude an essential element ot 
personal agency, cannot possibly be consistent with accounta- 
bility. To the question, for what is man morally dependent, 
Dr. Emmons could only reply, for all bis moral actions. By 
supposing man dependent for the causation of his acts by a 
power not his own, he asserts dependence ina sense which most 
divines deny. By denying that man has causative power, he, of 
course, as we cannot be dependent for what we do not possess, 
denies dependence in one important sphere where most divines 
affirm it. By his very attempt to conceive of it as unlimited, 
he necessarily limits it even more than those whom he charges 
with making man independent. 

We know not that Dr. Emmons has anywhere defined the 
moral agent’s activity, or how he could define it. For if he 
should say it consists in moral exercises produced in us by a 
power foreign to ourselves, then, as we are dependent for these, 
he would make dependence and activity occupy an identical! 
sphere, in the sense that we are dependent in that very particular 
in which we are active, and active in that very particular in 
which we are dependent. If he should take the only other pos- 
sible view, and say our activity consists in producing moral acts 
by the exercise of our own efficient power, this would subvert his 
theory of divine efficiency. The truth is, his philosophy of 
dependence is utterly repugnant to any idea of a moral activity. 
For such an activity cannot be conceived of, but as implying 
the exercise of the moral agent’s power to determine his own 
acts. If, however, we suppose that dependence and activity do 
not exactly occupy the same sphere—that in the sphere of de- 
pendence, is the existence and continual support of the moral 
agent’s power to act, and that in the sphere of activity is the 
exertion of power, does the least inconsistency between depend- 
ence and activity any longer appear? In suggesting this view, 
the consideration of motives and the influence of the Holy 
Spirit is regarded as irrelevant to the question. The question is, 
whether we are dependent for the exertion of power, viewed 
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strictly as such. If, as Dr. Emmons thinks, we are as fully 
dependent for this as for the support of our existence, then 
whose is the exertion? If man’s, whose is the power exerted ? 
Abraham, at the divine command, “ stretched forth his hand, and 
took the knife to slay his son.” If, in doing this, he exerted a 
power of determining his choice, whose power? If he did 
not exert such a power, and that his own, whose was the 
choice? What was his activity more than a muscular activity ? 
Any philosophy of dependence which teacheth us falsely what 
is the agency of man, cannot teach us truly what is the agency of 
God. 

We have now examined, as far as our limits permit, the main 
arguments for the theory in question. Whether it is vindicated 
by such arguments, is for the reader to decide. The remaining 
inquiry is: 

II. What are the unavoidable consequences of the theory ? 

1. If the theory be true, the will of God is opposed to his 
will, or his agency to his law. “ It always was, and is, and will 
be, his secret will, that all things shall take place, which he 
sees will best promote his own glory and the highest good of 
the universe, whether they are good or evil, right or wrong, in 
their own nature,” vol. IV., p. 287. Dr. Emmons, anticipating 
the objection, that upon his theory God’s executive will or 
agency violates his promulgated laws, attempted to obviate it 
by saying: “ God's secret will respects one thing, but his re- 
vealed will respects another. His secret will respects nothing 
but the existence or taking place of things; but his revealed 
will respects the nature or moral quality of the things that take 
place.” “ Holiness is one thing, and the taking place of holiness 
is another ; and sin is one thing, and the taking place of sin is 
another,” vol. IV., p. 292. This is the only defence which 
is attempted; and unless this analysis be true in the sense 
intended by Dr. Emmons, and in the only sense which is per- 
tinent to the objection, that is, unless “ sin” and “ the taking 
place of sin” are things which have different relations to a 
moral agent or to a moral standard, the objection is valid by Dr. 
Emmons’s own admission ; for he says, “if the secret and 
revealed will of God respected the same objects, it is granted they 
would be inconsistent,” vol. IV., p. 292. 

We do indeed conceive of a material substance, as not being 
identical with its properties ; but we do not and cannot conceive 
of it as a different object in relation to its Creator. So we con- 
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ceive of a moral act and its quality as in some sense distinct, 
that is, we mentally discriminate between the fact of an act and 
its nature. But we cannot conceive of them as different things 
in such a sense that one may exist without the other, or that 
God may be the efficient producer of the one and not of the 
other. They are not separable objects, nor can they have differ- 
ent relations to their cause. If the nature of a moral act is 
wanting, the act is wanting, and vice versa. A malicious blow 
of the hand is a moral act. But a blow of the same hand under 
the influence of a galvanic battery, is simply a physical phe- 
nomenon. Nothing is plainer than that a moral act and its 
quality are inseparably existent. Now the question before us, 
is, Can God openly forbid the one and secretly will the other, 
and yet his will not oppose his will; or can he prohibit the one 
and efficiently cause the other, and yet his agency not counter- 
act hislaw ? Dr. Emmons says, yes; because “ sin is one thing, 
and the taking place of sin is another.” Is this a true answer ? 
If “sin is one thing and the taking place of sin is another,” in 
such a sense that God may interdict the former, while, as the 
theory affirms, he secretly wills and efficiently produces the 
latter, and yet his will not oppose his will, or his agency counter- 
act his Jaw, then it is certain that there may be “ the existence” 
or “ taking place of sin” without sin; that an act of sin may 
exist, and the sin of the act not cxist ; or that there may be sin- 
ning without sin. But this contradicts not only Dr. Emmons’s 
own definition of sin, as consisting in “sinning,” but reason 
itself. The truth is, the sinful quality of an act is an inherent 
quality, and can be conceived of only as inseparable from the 
act; nay, as being that in which the act truly consists. Yet 
the theory supposes that God creates the act, while he prohibits 
the sinful quality of it; that by his “irresistible agency upon 
the heart,”” he produces, for example, a man’s volition to poison 
his neighbor, and thus necessitates “ the existence” or “ taking 
place” of a sin, while his Jaw is thundering against that “ sin.” 
If this is true, and yet God’s agency does not violate his law, 
it must be that an evil moral act may come to pass without its 
evil nature ; or that a sinful act is one thing and that in which 
the act consists another thing. ‘Sin is one thing ;” and it is a 
thing against which “the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven.” But it is a thing either taking place or not. If the 
latter, it is nothing. If the former, it is sin taking place, or 
“the taking place of sin.” “ Sin,” therefore, and “ the taking 
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place of sin,” are one and the same thing with respect to the 
actor or to any moral criterion. They cannot have different 
relations to man, as a moral agent, to law, as his rule of action, 
or to God, as his judge. And if God be the efficient cause of 
“the existence” or “ taking place of sin,” he is the efficient 
cause of “sin.” His agency contravenes his statutes and 
commands. 

2. If the theory be true, then, supposing a moral system, 
utility, in opposition to right, predominates in that system. 
Excluding the idea of man’s efficiency, and asserting that all 
his volitions are the effects of an immediate divine efficiency, 
Dr. Emmons could not but view sin as the necessary product of 
infinite wisdom and goodness. Having assumed that God creates 
all sin, he could not justify the divine character without taking 
the ground, as he boldly does, that whatever sin exists, is an 
indispensable coefficient in effecting the highest good ; and is 
better than holiness would be in its place. “ He must form light 
and create darkness, make peace and create evil, when and 
where, and to what degree the good of the universe requires,” 
vol. IV., p. 383. The theory fully coincides with the scheme of 
optimism proposed by Leibnitz, that God gives to men just those 
volitions which the Destinies require in the best of all possible 
worlds. It is a theory that compels us either to admit, that so 
far as sin exists, God prefers it to holiness even in itself considered, 
or else to believe that holiness, beyond a certain degree, is incom- 
patible with the greatest good. For if God does not so prefer 
sin, it is because it is not right. Why, then, does he create it, 
except that, though it be wrong, holiness in its place would con- 
travene the highest utility? Granting the theory, we cannot 
escape this dilemma. Right, beyond certain limits, is in its 
nature displeasing to God, or else it is opposed to the highest 
good. Dr. Emmons grasped the latter horn. He made right 
give way, that utility might have free course. And if, upon his 
theory, there can be a moral system, and any one solution of it 
less impeaches the divine character than another, it is the utili- 
tarian solution; viz., that whatever sin there is, is the sine qua 
non of the best conceivable results,—the very thing without 
which, God would be divested of his glory and his counsels 
defeated ; that he reserves all efficiency to himself, lest one right 
choice more, or one wrong choice less, than he sees to be bene- 
ficial, should mar the system and lessen the sum total of utility. 
Must we then receive a theory which is not only without valid 
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proof, but which implies that universal rectitude is incompatible 
with the largest enjoyment, and that God himself is under an 
invincible necessity of infringing the one or the other? A theory 
which tells us, the more sin the better as far as to the limit of 
allthere is; that if all were right, all could not be for the vest ; 
and that obedience to God’s commands, beyond a certain 
measure, must be an expense to his glory and rob the universe 
of its highest good? How can we hearken to a doctrine which 
forces us to believe with Bentham and Paley, that the principle 
of right cannot reign in the divine government ; but that a nice 
calculation, by which the gain or loss of right and wrong may 
be found and accurately summed up into a net result, must form 
the basis of a perfect moral system ! 

3. Another consequence of the theory is pantheism. 

In the first place, it is incompatible with the idea that the 
creature is a personal agent. Dr. Emmons doubtless had this 
idea, for every man has it; but he had it as a contraband article. 
His theory begins with the assumption, that mind has of itself 
no power to act more than matter has to move ; that a depend- 
ent moral agent can no more form his own choices than a tree 
can evolve its buds, or determine the color of its blossoms. It 
this must be granted, and if the common idea of a_ personal 
agent, as having power to determine his own acts, be the true 
one, it follows that personal agency is not predicable of the 
human mind any more than of material masses. The theory 
implies that the mind is a mere series of exercises ; and this Dr. 
Emmons did not deny, and could not, without violating the 
canons of his philosophy. He held it as his first axiom, that the 
human soul is not the determiner of its own moral acts; but 
that their proximate and efficient cause is God. Antecedent to 
the soul’s moral acts, therefore, nothing can be found as a con- 
stituent of the soul. The immediate sequences of the soul’s 
acts are physical phenomena, which, though signs of the soul’s 
presence and agency, are no part of the soul. Thus we are 
shut up to the belief which Dr. Emmons did not disavow, that a 
mere series of exercises is all that constitutes the soul. The 
man is nothing but what we call his exercises, in creating which, 
God creates the man himself. This makes any rational con- 
ception of the soul, as a personal agent, logically impossible. 
It excludes a necessary element of personality, viz., the person’s 
own power to determine his own acts. Man is not a doer of 
his moral acts any more than of his breathing. To call him an 
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agent, therefore, does not raise him to a level with what we call 
physical agents, if we suppose them to be the efficient causes of 
the phenomena which we refer to them. Much less does it 
raise him to the dignity of intentional and personal agency. 

Besides, the soul being a mere series of exercises, as it 
must be if the idea of efficient power is excluded, we are 
chargeable with absurdity whenever, adhering to the theory, 
we use language intending to imply that the soul is a personal 
or moral agent. For, suppose we say the soul acts freely in 
view of motives. Is it an agent that thus acts ? No, it is a mere 
series of exercises. Can we any better say the soul Aas moral 
exercises? What is the soul? A mere series of exercises. 
Let us say the soul wills or chooses. Who wills or chooses ? 
A series of exercises. Shall we say the soul does just as it 
pleases? It is to say a series of exercises does as it pleases. 
We say the soul acts voluntarily. Do we mean that some per- 
son thus acts? No; but a series of exercises. Suppose we 
say the soul ought to do right. But who is it that is under such 
obligation ? A succession of exercises. We may venture to 
say the soul is conscious of wrong moral exercises. Of whom 
is conscience thus predicated? Of a series of exercises. Shall 
we say the soul is responsible for its exercises ? It is itself exer- 
cises. Therefore exercises are responsible for exercises. In 
short, if the theory be true, all the current phrases, man wills, 
chooses, is free, acts voluntarily, is accountable, and the like, are 
altogether fallacious and must be discarded. Indeed, not only 
all forms of speech, but all forms of thought, which seem to im- 
ply that man is a personal agent, plunge us into manifest ab- 
surdity. The theory puts an end to the creature as a personal 
agent. 

In the next place, it follows from one principle of the theory, 
that God isthe universal and only agent, but, as will be shown from 
another principle of the same, not a personal agent. The theory 
admits no principle of efficiency but the might of the Creator’s 
will. It affirms that cause or power is everywhere the same 
in kind, and is literally nothing else than a divine volition. 
This is the all-pervading energy which originates, causes, de- 
termines, and which, of course, effects or does every thing. All 
the phenomena in the universe, human choices not excepted, 
are produced by the immediate creative acts of God. All the 
actions of men are “ God’s conduct,” as Dr. Emmons very con- 
sistently names them. Between God and the remotest events, 
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there is, by the theory, no conceivable place or room for an 
agent acting by his own efficiency. God, therefore, is the sole 
agent, the universal and all-efficient doer of all things. What 
we call the creature’s agency, is but a portion or phenomenon 
of divine agency sent along in certain channels of operation, 
as heat and electricity are diffused in their courses to effect their 
destined results. Man’s actions, so called, not Jess than the func- 
tions of animal life, or the motions of fluids, are the effects of 
instant divine volition, and are no less divine than any other 
agency. Thus, God is the sum total of all causality, or of al] 
spirit that has efficient power. God is all this, and all this is 
God. And what is this but pantheism? It may be equally 
sublime with the doctrine of Heraclitus, that God is a most sub- 
tile, swift, and fiery substance, permeating and quickening the 
universe, and producing every thing by a fatal necessity. It 
may imply a system not less compact and energetic than that 
of the Stoics, who believed that God is the anima mundi. It 
may be even more scientific than the notion of the ancient 
Egyptians, who imagined God to be all that was and is and 
shall be, except the visible and outward, his vei. But it is as 
really pantheism, and much the same in form, as the theodicy of 
the old Greek pagans whom Plutarch condemns, because they 
* resolved all into divine cause, as it were swallowing up all into 
God.” 

If it be asked, what is the characteristic of the pantheism 
now charged upon the theory, we answer, it is a pantheism in- 
compatible with the idea of a personal Deity. This may be 
confirmed by principles commonly admitted, and by the pre- 
mises of the theory itself. It is an established principle, that a 
distinct idea of personal agency is afforded us only by the ope- 
rations of our own minds. The only true conception, there- 
fore, which we can form of the Deity, as a personal agent, must 
be from a consciousness or conviction of what we are, as per- 
sonal agents. This is corroborated by Dr. Emmons himself, 
affirming that man “bears the natural image of his Maker in 
the very frame and constitution of his nature,” vol. IL, p. 24.; 
that “ we derive all our ideas of God from our ideas of our- 
selves ;” and that it is even “ absurd to say that God’s agency 
is different in nature from our own,” vol. 1V., p. 381. But by 
the theory, it is no part of our agency, to cause, originate, or 
determine our own volitions. We can, consequently, have no 
true consciousness or conviction that we ever do this ; and there- 
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fore we have no right to the idea that God ever causes, origin- 
ates, or determines his volitions. As we have no power to such 
an effect, and as it is “ absurd to say that God’s agency is dif- 
ferent in nature from our own,” God has no power to such an 
effect. But who can conceive, that, without such power, he is 
a personal agent? By the theory, too, as has been proved, the 
soul or the agent, man, is a mere series of exercises ; and since 
God’s agency is of the same nature as man’s, it follows inevita- 
bly, that God, as an agent, is a mere series of exercises, that is, 
no personal agent whatever. Admitting the theory, we know 
of nothing that can be called a personal Creator or God, but an 
eternal process of operations without any assignable first cause. 

We unavoidably come to the same conclusion, if we take as 
a premise, a single position of Dr. Emmons; viz., that mind 
cannot act, except as it is acted upon by an efficient cause with- 
out itself, any more than matter can move, except as it is moved 
by a force abextra. From this it plainly follows, that as mat- 
ter cannot of itself be a first mover, mind cannot of itself be a 
first cause or agent, For it is an unquestionable axiom, that 
matter cannot move itself, and therefore the series of its motions 
must be infinite or without a first mover, unless it be mind ; so, 
if it be an indisputable axiom, that mind can act only as it is 
made to act by an efficient cause from without, then the series 
of its acts must be infinite, that is, without a first mover, or first 
cause. For the premise is not less applicable to the divine mind 
than to the human, made like the divine, says Dr. Emmons, 
“ in the very frame and constitution of its nature.” Thus it can 
be strictly demonstrated, that the idea of mind necessarily im- 
plies the idea of efficient cause ; and that, to refer the acts of 
mind to an efficient cause foreign to itself, is, by certain conse- 
quence, to expel from the universe the idea of mind as a first 
cause. That the universe, consisting of substance and attributes, 
is God, was the doctrine of Spinoza. That the universe, made 
up of necessitated agency and its effects, is God, is a neces- 
sary consequence of the theory of Dr. Emmons. It is a theory 
which annihilates the idea of personality, and thus ends in theo- 
retical atheism. It well exemplifies a saying of the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Clarke, that “ believing too much and too little, have 
commonly the luck to meet together, like two things moving 
contrary ways in the same circle.” It disastrously defeats 
the pious design from which it sprung. And of its author, 
great and good as he was, may we not say, without any breach 
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of charity, what Cicero said of Epicurus: verbis reliquit deum, 
re sustulit ? 

4. A fourth consequence of the theory is fatalism. This 
consequence is, indeed, essentially involved in the preceding, 
but claims a distinct consideration. The theory denies that men 
have “ a power to cause or originate their own voluntary exer- 
cises,” vol. IV., p. 384. Upon Dr. Emmons’s own construction, 
it denies the common idea of freedom. “Since mind cannot 
act, any more than matter can move, without a divine agency, 
it is absurd to suppose that men can be left to the freedom of 
their own will,” vol. IV., p. 372. He had too clear an eye not 
to see, that, if we admit no efficiency of mind, which we 
deny of matter, we must affirm no freedom of mind, which we 
cannot of matter. If any known analogy, or law of reason, 
requires us to deny of spirit every principle of causation which 
we deny of matter, then, if philosophy decides that the notions 
of matter are absolutely necessitated, she must decide that the 
actions of mind are absolutely necessitated. She must comprise 
both in the same mechanism of cause and effect, whatever it 
may be. If we concede to the fatalist, that mind and matter 
are on the same level with respect to efficiency, we meet him on 
the very ground where he will infallibly triumph. The ques- 
tion of freedom or fatalism, turns wholly upon the point, whe- 
ther men have the power of a contrary choice,—a power, when 
they choose the wrong, to choose the right instead of the wrong. 
But the theory affirms that they are not “capable of guiding 
their own motions, or directing their own actions,” vol. IV., p. 
383, and that there is “no possible way in which God can dis- 
pose them to act right or wrong, but only by producing right or 
wrong volitions in their hearts,” vol. IV., p. 371. These propo- 
sitions both plainly imply that men do not determine their own 
choices, and of course, that they have not the power of a con- 
trary choice, and therefore that they have not power to act 
otherwise than they do act. Here we have an absolute nega- 
tion of freedom relatively to man ; and this is fatalism. 

Besides, since it is the first principle of the theory, that mind 
cannot originate its own acts any more than matter can its own 
motions, and since man is like God “ in the very frame and con- 
stitution of his nature,”’ so that it is “ absurd to say that God’s 
agency is different in nature from our own,” therefore all the 
actions of mind, those of the Deity not excepted, are, not less 
than the motions of matter, under an absolute necessity and uni- 
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versal fatalism. There is no alternative, but to reject the theory 
or abide this conclusion. 

But let us regard attentively what is alleged in the theory’s 
defence. Dr. saab himself infers that, “if men always act 
under a divine operation, then they always act of necessity,” vol. 
IV., p. 351. He pleads, however, in vindication of their free- 
dom, that they act only under “ a moral necessity of acting just 
as they do act.” But we know not that he attempts to prove 
any material difference between this and natural necessity. It is 
demonstrable, that the two necessities do not differ in any sense 
applicable to the question of free agency. A human volition is 
said to take place by a moral, and the springing of a plant by a 
natural, necessity. Where is the ground of this distinction of 
names? Certainly not in the causes of the two phenomena. 
For it must be allowed that all causes are alike, in the essen- 
tial respect, that they all necessitate their effects. Both causes do 
this in the cases before us; and this shows the connexion of 
cause and effect in the one case, to be identical with that in 
the other. Of that connexion, therefore, two different neces- 
sities cannot be predicated. But of the effects or terms connected, 
one only is of a moral nature ; and here is found the whole rea- 
son of the epithet moral, as applied to necessity. The word ne- 
cessity, characterizes only the connexion of cause and effect. The 
words natural and moral, characterize only the terms connected. 
Indeed, it is conceded by necessitarians themselves, that the two 
necessities agree as to the nature of that connexion. This com- 
pletely identifies them in every respect in which the word ne- 
cessity has any proper meaning. To say, then, that men are 
“under a moral necessity of acting just as they do act,” is to 
say that their moral actions are of necessity just as they are. And 
this is to affirm the contrary of freedom. ‘“ The only two opin- 
ions,” says Dugald Stewart, “ which, in the actual state of 
metaphysical science, ought to be stated in contrast, are that of 
liberty on the one side, and that of necessity on the other.” Mat- 
ter moves, it is said, under a natural, and mind acts under a 
moral, necessity. But the rigor of the necessity is no more 
mitigated by the one epithet than by the other. For all their 
import, when so applied, merely characterizes and distinguishes 
the two classes of events referred to as necessitated, while the 
necessities are intrinsically of one and the same kind. 

Another apology for the theory as consistent with freedom, is, 
that it allows that men act as they choose; as if freedom lay in 
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the connection of a choice with its sequent. The answer is, that 
this avails nothing, if the sequent is necessitated, in every case, 
by the choice. To suppose that it is not, is to suppose that men 
may freely act contrary to choice; which is an absurdity too 
gross to be named. If aman wills to strike, there is no pos- 
sibility of his not striking, unless prevented by a counteracting 
force or some physical disability. No analysis or scrutiny, 
however severe, can detect any thing but absolute necessity 
in this connexion of volition with its consequent. Where, 
then, is man’s freedom? He is not free in willing, for every 
volition is created in him by an act of God. He is not free in 
doing what is willed, because he cannot forbear to do it. In 
what, according to the theory, is he more free than if subject to 
immovable fate? It may be said, Dr. Emmons taught that men 
have natural power to do otherwise than they do. He did 
so; but we cannot much rejoice in this fact, since he could 
give no definition of that power, which helps us to the idea 
of freedom. He could not say it is a power to cause or ori- 
ginate our volitions, for this he expressly denies. Such a 
power, he affirms, would make us independent of God, able to 
thwart his purposes, and to overturn his government. We 
ask, what is this natural power? Is it the same that is called, 
in current phrase, the power of choice? What, then, is the 
power of choice ? Not a power that produces choices; for they 
are all produced, says the theory, by an “ irresistible agency 
upon the heart.” It is not a power antecedent to acts of choice, 
for all power there, says the theory, is the power of God. Is it 
a power lying in the choice itself, a power of determining its 
consequent to be otherwise than it is? No; such an absurdity 
would be universally rejected. Is this power some susceptibility 
of the mind, by reason of which, at a certain crisis of incli- 
nation or motives, choices are produced by divine causation ? 
If such a power would make us free, then is a fulminating 
mixture free, because susceptible of explosion at a certain 
temperature, or under a certain pressure. _Is this natural power, 
which is all that Dr. Emmons claims as the basis of freedom, a 
power of acting, in any particular, otherwise than we do act? 
No; for, by the theory, there is nothing in the whole sphere 
of man’s agency, but willing, and doing what he wills; and 
this doing 1s, by common consent, necessitated by the willing, 
and the willing, says the theory, is produced by God’s imme- 
iate power. To the question, then, what is this natural power, 
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which is said to be all that is requisite to save us from fatalism, 
we find in the philosophy of Dr. Emmons only this answer, 
that it is a power to do what we will. To affirm this power, 
is merely to affirm that the appointed sequent of every voli- 
tion, is necessitated by its connexion with the volition; or 
that, when an executive act of the mind takes place, the act, 
which it executes, of necessity takes place. In this in- 
fallible certainty, lies all the freedom which modern neces- 
sitarians suppose to be conceivable. Volitions, says the theory, 
are produced by an immediate act of God; and yet man is 
free, because their necessary sequences never fail! The idea 
of power to choose or will otherwise, the theory utterly de- 
nies; and yet the man is free, because he has power to do 
what he wills! But has he power not todo it? No more 
than the rock dislodged from a precipice, has power to ascend 
or remain at rest in the middleair. We ask again, what actual 
power of man does the theory allow? None which does not 
vanish in being defined. None that would avail to lift a feather, 
though the life of millions should depend upon the act, unless 
the volition to do it were created by divine efficiency. Ad- 
mitting such a theory, we are unable to believe that human ac- 
tions are not as rigorously fated as it is possible to imagine that 
any thing can be. 

Dr. Emmons attempts to rebut the charge of fatalism, by re- 
iterating that human actions are voluntary. But the argument 
is futile, unless, by his theory, the word has some import that 
allows the conception of freedom. What is a voluntary act, 
when interpreted by the theory? If it be replied, an act of 
the will, what then is the will? Dr. Emmons says, “It never 
properly means a principle, or power, or faculty of the mind ; 
but only choice, action, or volition.”* According to this, a 
voluntary act is an act of choice or volition. This must mean 
either the volition itself, or its consequent. If the former, then a 
voluntary act is a volition produced by an “ irresistible agency 
upon the heart ;” and where or what is the idea ofits voluntari- 
ness? But if by an act of volition be meant the consequent of 
volition, then a voluntary act is any physical phenomenon that 
is necessitated by its immediate connection with a volition ; and 
we search in vain for any idea of voluntariness that does not 
extinguish all conception of freedom. To affix the word volun- 


* Christian Magazine, vol. I., p. 148. 
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tary to human actions, and thence to infer that men act freely, 
is not to prove that freedom survives, but merely to ring 
changes on the counterfeit terms of it. No doubt our actions 
are voluntary, but give the word any meaning compatible 
with freedom, and you sever the roots of the theory at a single 
blow. 

But, says Dr. Emmons, “ God has made men capable of act- 
ing freely and voluntarily under his irresistible influence,” vol. 
IV, p- 399. “His acting on their hearts, and producing all 
their free, voluntary, moral exercises, necessarily makes them 
moral agents,”’ vol. IV., p. 385. It “lays them under an abso- 
lute necessity of acting freely,” vol. 1V., p. 351. Here we 
have the most compact of all Dr. Emmons’s theological “ joints.” 
In these asseverations, is the concentrated proof and defence, 
yea, the very rampart of the theory. Let the reader observe, 
however, that the question is not, whether God’s creating free 
agents, necessarily makes them free agents. This is never dis- 
puted, and is not what Dr. Emmons means. The question is, 
whether God’s creating the actions of men, necessitates those 
actions. To aver the negative, is the chief exploit of the 
theory. The whole of it consists in the bold assumption, that 
our actions may be free, though literally created, as much as we 
ourselves are, by an act of God. The very daringness of this 
postulate may have prevented many from seeing the fallacy 
that lurks under the virtual contradiction in its terms. But upon 
close inspection, it is evident, that to suppose God creates vo- 
litions in which man is free, is to suppose that, relatively to 
man, they cannot but exist, and yet may not exist; that God 
necessitates that, which, by common consent, it is a contradiction 
to suppose necessitated. It is impossible to impart sufficient 
firmness to “ joints” of this kind. Freedom and necessity can- 
not be predicated of one and the same act. Things utterly op- 
posite and mutually repellent, can never be made to coalesce. 

Some suppose that Dr. Emmons’s definition of divine agency, 
as consisting merely in volition, redeems the theory from fatal- 
ism. Cannot man act freely, they ask, when all that God does, 
is merely to choose or will that he shall act just as he does 
act? As if this would not 

“——- Touch with lightest moment of impulse 


His free will, to her own inclining left 
In even scale.” 


We reply, that, according to the philosophy of Dr. Emmons, 
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the only creative energy is a divine volition ; that that is always 
creative ; and that, as God merely wills man’s actions, so he 
merely wills his existence. If, therefore, by merely willing 
him, God necessitates his existence, by merely willing his 
actions, he necessitates their existence. And yet men act free- 
ly, it is said, because, in making them act just as they do act, 
God merely wills that they so act! What more has he done 
in causing any thing to be as it is? When he said, “ Let there 
be light, and there was light,” it was a mere volition that light 
should be. Are human actions free, because, in creating them, 
God merely wills them to be as they are? He does no more in 
creating any thing that is not free. If, adhering to the theory, 
according to which the divine volition is in all cases alike 
creative, we say God wills that men shall act just as they do 
act, and yet freely, it is clear, that we use the word in no other 
sense than when we say matter moves freely. By the theory, 
the stone’s fall and the assassin’s blow are alike efficiently caused 
by a divine volition. The inevitable conclusion is, that, as there 
is only one sense in which the stone falls freely, that is, without 
external impediment, in this sense only the assassin strikes free- 
ly; and no human act is free, except in the sense in which all 
things else are free. 

5. It follows from the theory, that there is no such thing as 
moral accountability or blameworthiness. This consequence is 
fully implied in fatalism ; but its importance demands a separate 
exposition. By Dr. Emmons’s own concession, all moral action 
consists in what he calls volitions. But the very marrow of the 
theory is, that God produces these same volitions by “ his irre- 
sistible agency upon the heart.” Therefore, as has been shown, 
it is essentially a theory of fatalism, and annihilates moral dis- 
tinctions. Suppose, for illustration, that you intentionally thrust 
a dagger into your neighbor’s breast. By common consent, 
not the visible act, but the volition by which it is necessitated, 
is the moral act. But whence this volition? God creates it in 
you, says the theory. It is no more determined by you than any 
thing vd which God creates. If it be in any sense your volition, 
it is in no sense blameworthy. But it is in no sense yours, ex- 
cept that it is a phenomenon produced in you by a divine 
energy. It is only by a convenient usus loquendi, that it is 
called yours; just as respiration in you, is called yours. If, 
while in the presence of your neighbor, God should make your 
breath poisonous, and its efflux should kill him, it would be said 
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that your breath killed him, but you would no more be blamed, 
than if the lightning had killed him. So when you cause his 
death by a malicious blow, the volition to strike may be called 
yours ; but God in creating that deadly volition, necessitates it 
as absolutely as he does the circulation of your blood. The only 
true verdict, therefore, must be, “‘ death by the visitation of 
God.” There can be no greater solecism, than to suppose that 
any being acts under accountability in the same respect in which 
he acts under an absolute necessity. But the theory cannot 
escape the imputation of this absurdity. For it asserts that all 
moral action consists in choosing or willing ; and yet grants no 
freedom but in doing what we choose or will. It admits that 
we are not directly accountable in that only particular in which 
it claims that we are free, namely, the sequent of volition. It 
affirms that we are directly accountable in that very particular 
in which it denies that we are free, namely, volition. How can 
this possibly accord with reason? Who but a pious fatalist* 
can believe that we are moral agents in the identical particular 
in which he himself allows that we are not free agents ? 

No appeal to the voluntariness of human actions can be of 
any weight, since the theory utterly vacates the term in respect 
of all its meaning. He who smites you with malign intent, 
will be arraigned for trial. But his advocate shall plead that 
his assault upon you was necessitated by volition, and that the 
volition was necessitated by a creative act of God. Which of 
the links in this chain will you break by pronouncing over it the 
word voluntary? To say that the man accused was free in the 
visible act, is to say that he might have acted contrary to his 
volition; which is abhorrent to common sense. The only idea 
that lets in freedom anywhere into the series, is, that he had 
power, in the circumstances, to refrain from willing as he did. 
But this your theory denies. Whatever crimes, therefore, men 
may commit, you must nevertheless say of them what Dr. Em- 
mons said of the great crime of Joseph’s brethren, that “ God 
not only prepared those persons” to commit it, “ but made 
them” commit it ; or, what he said of Pharaoh’s troubling the 
Israelites, that “God stood by him and moved him” to do it. 
If you plead that men are conscious of freedom, and therefore re- 
sponsible, and if you mean by freedom any thing more than the 


* “ Malgré ces opinions qui touchent au Materialisme et au 
Fatalisme, Bonnet fut trés religieux.” Cuvier. 
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absence of external constraint, then you cannot wisely listen to the 
verdict of consciousness ; for it gives the lie to your philosophy. 
If the theory claims responsibility on the ground that man ezer- 
cises free choice, we ask for a definition of free choice. If you 
reply, it is a choice whose consequent is unobstructed, then you 
shift the plea, and predicate freedom, not of the choice, but of 
the act following, which you do not suppose to be a moral 
act, nor more free than any other physical phenomenon. If you 
say man is responsible because he chooses or wills freely, and 
mean to imply personal power or agency any more than when 
it is said, 
“The river windeth at his own sweet will,” 

then, though we are surprised at the concession, yet we gladly 
welcome you as coming out from the dismal shades of fatalism, 
where the glazed eye of necessity has ever been fixed upon you, 
into the sweet air and sunshine of liberty. Do you frankly 
avow the belief that man chooses,—that the man himself wills ? 
Wonderful! We entreat you to tell us what is the thing 
affirmed, in saying that man wills. If you answer, he causes 
or originates his volitions, you will contradict the theory. If you 
say he does not cause or originate his volitions, what con- 
ceivable agency has he in willing? On what ground is he ac- 
countable for his volitions? What more than a figure of speech 
is it to say, man chooses, man wills? If now, waiving the con- 
sideration of choice and the imputation of blame where your 
philosophy allows no freedom, you turn to the sequent of choice 
and assert freedom where you impute no blame, saying the 
man can do what he chooses, he can do right if he will, you 
may thus puzzle the artless mind. Your meaning is, that the 
man can do right if he has a volition todo so. But this can 
never make him blamable, so Jong as no volition is, or can be, 
produced but by an “ irresistible agency upon the heart.” 

6. It follows, that our notion of moral evil and sense of per- 
sonal demerit, must be fallacious. The theory is, that all human 
volitions are produced by the irresistible and immediate agency 
of God. To suppose, therefore, that any of them are wrong or 
morally evil, is a direct impeachment of Jehovah, as the author 
ofthem. For though we cling to the truth so fully revealed, 
so accordant with the divine perfections, and so consoling to 
us, that God overrules the creature’s sinful acts for good, yet the 
supposition, that he is the efficient agent in producing them, 
foils every attempt to conceive of him, as perfect in goodness 
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and holiness. The very idea of an act as sinful, is annihilated 
by the belief that God is the producer of it. To tell us, that, 
though God creates sin, yet he creates it for the best conceivable 
purpose, only doubles the absurdity. For it supposes not only 
that a thing essentially and utterly evil, is produced by a Being 
intrinsically and infinitely holy, but that the violation of pure 
and eternal right, is indispensable to the greatest utility; or that 
God must do evil, that good may come! 

If it be said that conscience and remorse argue either freedom 
or responsibility, the answer is, that all evil volitions of which 
we are conscious, are produced by God’s “ irresistible agency 
upon the heart.” With such a system not the wit of man nor 
all the theodices ever framed by human ingenuity, before or 
since the attempt of the celebrated Leibnitz, can reconcile the 
sense of responsibility or the fact of the difference in kind be- 
tween regret and remorse.” For what should a man blame 
himself? Not for any evil intention in his volitions; for if 
there be any such, it is inherent in them and necessarily created 
with them. If ever he means evil, God stands by him and 
moves him to mean it. Call his volitions what you may, up- 
braid him as you may, he is not culpable for them, siuce God 
produces them and makes them what they are. The man is 
merely an organic body in which the Deity operates. You may 
pronounce sentence against him as criminal, yet he is no more 
so than the herb in which, it may be, poisonous juices flow. 
“ But he is conscious of wrong volitions,’ you say. So much 
the more is he deceived, if your philosophy be true; and so 
much the harder his fate, since he has not the power of origin- 
ating right volitions. He condemns himself for choosing wrong, 
without the power of choosing right in the place of wrong! Is 
this all you read in the record of man’s consciousness? He is 
stricken by remorse for willing wrong; and the only reason he 
can give, is his conviction that in the same circumstances, he 
could have willed right. But now your philosophy comes to 
his relief, asseverating that he could not have willed otherwise, 
motives and the agency of God remaining the same. Prove to 
his Maker that this is true, and his Maker will absolve him from 
all accountability and all blame. Convince the man himself 
that this is true, and he will be irreprovable in his own eyes. 
He will know that his heart is deceitful, but not wicked; that 
his inborn convictions mislead him ; that his conscience is falla- 
cious; and he will no Jonger writhe under its retributive lash. 
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You will have quenched in his soul the consuming fire of re- 
morse. You will have persuaded him that he has nothing to 
suffer or to fear but the allotment of inexorable Destiny. 

7. Another inevitable consequence of the theory is, that the 
divine commands are contrary to reason and justice. Thisis so 
clear from what has gone before, that it hardly needs additional 
confirmation. The divine commands are generally regarded as 
in exact accordance with perfect justice and rectitude. If, in- 
deed, they are so, and the creature is bound to obey them, it is 
on the ground that he is fully ableto obey them. They cannot 
be right, relatively to him, on any other basis. No principle 
can be plainer, than that obligation is founded upon power to 
fulfil what is required, and can in no wise transcend that 
power. Now, no man will question that the precepts of the 
divine law, in their true spirit and force, are obligatory upon 
men with respect to their choices or volitions. In these alone, 
by common consent, moral action essentially consists. Any 
statutes or precepts, therefore, which oblige men to do right, 
virtually oblige them to choose or will right. But the theory is, 
that men have power to do right, if they will right, but not 
power to will otherwise than they do. And yet God never 
commands men to do right, if they will right, but always to 
will right. The theory denies that men have moral power to 
do always right. And yet no moral precept requires directly 
the exertion of any other power; nor by any other power is 
obedience possible. The theory gives us very positive as- 
surance, that all human volitions, good and bad, are produced 
and made what they are by the creative agency of God. If 
you advocate such a theory, we inquire on what grounds you 
justify God’s mandates to us, or his disapprobation of our ac- 
tions. You will doubtless reply that we possess all the powers 
and faculties requisite for complete moral agency. We ask, 
What are these powers and faculties? You answer, reason, 
conscience, and natural ability to do our duty. But we find 
that you mean by this only an ability to do it, provided we will 
to do it. We are able to refrain from theft, if we choose to 
refrain ; but if God creates in us the opposite choice, we are in no 
sense able to refrain. Yesterday, some one chose to steal, and 
you confidently affirm that he had not power to choose other- 
wise ; for such a power would endanger the divine government 
and the happiness of the universe. His power to forbear steal- 
ing, if he had willed to forbear, renders him, you think, a fit 
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subject of the prohibition, “ thou shalt not steal.” Does God 
anywhere require the exercise of such a power? No. The 
spirit of the command is, thou shalt not will to steal. But you 
are very sure that God, by his “ irresistible agency,” produced 
in him the wicked volition to or Unless, then, he had 
power to act contrary to choice, he had no kind of power to 
obey. And here is our reason for affirming that, upon your 
theory, the divine commands cannot be justified. No man has 
even natural ability to obey, when God creates in him the voli- 
tion to disobey ; and therefore no man can be justly condemned 
for disobedience. The reasoning is summarily this: no law is 
justifiable which the subject of it has not power to obey. The 
law of God requires us always to do right. But by the theory, 
we have not power to do right; no, not even natural power, 
in any of those cases in which God produces in us a volition to 
do wrong. It is therefore an unjust law. To vary the argu- 
ment: God commands us always to will right, or to have right 
volitions. But by the theory, right volitions are beyond our 
reach ; at least they are so, when God creates in us wrong 
ones. It is therefore an unrighteous command. It is harder 
than the tyrant’s edict, that required bricks without straw. For 
under it, the man is to suffer the “ vengeance of eternal fire” 
for disobeying, when to obey was absolutely out of his power. 

8. If the theory be true, all the reproofs and exhortations, 
which are addressed to men, are unwarrantable and absurd. 
If any man deserves reprehension, it must be for his wrong 
volitions. But by the theory, all his volitions with all their 
qual'ties are brought into existence by the resistless and proxi- 
mate efficiency of another Being. They are what they are by 
the sternest necessity. 1f you espouse such a theory, you are 
to be pleased with his good actions as with beautiful trees ; and 
you are not to blame him for what you term his evil actions, 
any more than fora fever or aspasm. You have no right to as- 
sume the office of reprover, nor like the mild archangel to say, 
“the Lord rebuke thee,” to any man, whatever he may have 
done. By every word of censure you do him a grievous wrong, 
if wrong be possible. If, however, he believes your philoso- 
phy, it will be for him an impenetrable shield against all “ the 
arrows of conviction.”” You may chide him for pilfering ; but 
he can plead like Zeno’s slave, “ it was fated that 1 should 
steal ;” and you can only retort the same heathenish sentiment, 
“it was also fated that you should be reproached.” 
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Moreover, with what authority or propriety can you exhort a 
man to any duty? If you doso, you assume, however unwit- 
tingly, yet very absurdly, that he has the identical power which 
you deny, viz., power to have good vyolitions, when God pro- 
duces in him evi/ ones. Besides, if he had any such power, 
you would act altogether in the dark, and at the hazard of urg- 
ing him to will contrary to the Omnipotent will and the good 
of the universe. For the executive will of God, you say, has 
“no respect to what is right or wrong, but only to what it is 
wisest and best should tale place ;”” and as you are bound to 
exhort him to will only that which is right, what a disaster it 
would be, should you incite him to will not only against the 
divine purposes and agency, but in opposition to “ what is 
wisest and best should take place” ! 

Not least among the absurdities would it be, to persuade him 
to repent. Repentance implies sincere contrition for sin. But 
the theory being true, there 1s no sin. Nothing is wrong, or can 
be. The volitions of men, which include all their sins, so 
called, are produced by an “ irresistible agency upon the 
heart.” They are not only fated, but fated for the “ wisest 
and best.” The incendiary may have fired your buildings, but 
why should he repent? Not because he could have done other- 
wise; for God produced the volition that moved his hand to set 
the fire. Not because his volition was evil ; for all its evil was 
its inherent quality, and necessarily created with it. Not be- 
cause he did harm ; for if he did any, it was not only done of 
necessity, but was the wisest and best that could take place. 
Not because he transgressed the divine law; for if he did so, it 
was in the volition divinely created. Not because he is 
conscious that he did wrong ; for if the theory be true, his 
conscience is false. Dr. Emmons very consistently says, that 
sinners “‘ have no reason to be sorry that any evil action or 
event has taken place,” and that they cannot be so, “ without 
being sorry for God’s conduct,” vol. 1V., p. 374. By this, how- 
ever, he does not mean to admit the absurdity of repentance 
here charged upon his theory. On what ground, then, would 
he exhort men to repent? We have discovered none, and can 
conceive of none, unless it be, that “sin is one thing, and the 
taking place of sin is another ;”’ as if an act of sin and the sin 
of the act could have different relations to the agent, or to a 
moral standard. The absurdity of this assumption has already 
been exposed. If God causes the entity of an evil act, he 
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causes its evil nature. If man is not to repent of the taking 
place of his sin, he is not to repent of his sin. If God pro- 
duces man’s volitions, he produces all that is wrong in them. 
If man cannot be sorry that his evil actions have taken place, 
“ without being sorry for God’s conduct,” and this Dr. Emmons 
affirms, then he cannot repent of the sin of those actions with- 
out repenting of an inherent property of “ God’s conduct.” If 
by eating unripe fruit, your health should be injured, and you 
should say, “I repent of eating the noxious quality of the fruit, 
but not the fruit itself,’ you would talk absurdly enough ; but 
not more so than the theologian who exhorts men to repent of 
the sin of their acts, but not of their acts of sin, that is, of their 
sin, but not of their sinning. The truth is, Dr. Emmons’s theory 
of agency involves us in inextricable difficulties. Itis not, as 
some have imagined, a system of surprising and beautiful 
paradoxes, but of actual and absolute, though ingeniously pal- 
liated, contradictions. It is a theory by which the moral problem 
is insolvable, nay, by which the very conception of such a 
problem is — exterminated. Nothing, we believe, but the 
genius and moral excellence of its author, has hitherto saved it 
from universal rejection. 

The theory which we have now very briefly examined, has 
important relations to which we cannot here allude. If any one 
would convict us of having misconceived the theory, he must 
either show that we have not understood Dr. Emmons as he 
wrote, or that he did not write as he meant. If there be errors 
in the reasoning by which we have endeavored to verify our 
allegations, they will be easily detected. It will doubtless be 
said, that Dr. Emmons would not admit these consequences. No 
one supposes that he would, unless he would disavow his own 
cherished philosophy. “ He would not admit these consequences!” 
Is he therefore wronged by an endeavor to prove that ay are 
legitimate consequences ? Where is the proper tribunal? Is 
he the arbiter before whom we are to try his own speculations ? 
If these consequences can be set aside, then we are so much in 
the dark, that we need, for their refutation, something far more 
luminous than a mere ipsum non dizisse. 

Though a necessity has been laid upon us of animadverting 
on the philosophy of a very eminent and excellent divine, we 
have nevertheless a deep reverence for his character, as one both 
so great and “so good, that we shall seldom find his equal.” 
With respect to various important merits in his writings, we do 
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not know that we estimate them a whit less highly than his 
warmest admirers. We could, on many accounts, wish his 
volumes a wide circulation ; and his fourth volume we do heartily 
commend to the most careful and studious perusal of all who 
are disposed to look with favor upon his peculiar theory of divine 
agency. While we cannot but record our regret, that much of 
his intellectual might was so exerted that it may be available on 
the side of the fatalist, still the elements of his character chal- 
lenge our confidence and admiration. We confide in his esti- 
mate of theology, as the most important and exalted of all 
sciences. We confide in him, as a man of extraordinary wis- 
dom and uprightness ; a man in whom there was nothing time- 
serving, no concealment, no dark windings, no want of trans- 
parency. We admire his wit, his originality and independence 
of mind. We both confide in him and admire him, for his mag- 
nanimity, his amplitude of views, his noble freedom of investi- 
gation, and his rare courage in declaring his opinions. We 
confide in him and revere him, because he had a generous faith 
in the future progress of the mind—a faith inspired by “ the 
growing capacities of men,” as well as by the history of science ; 
because, in theory and in practice, he condemned the groundless 
and disheartening sentiment, which he represents as “ often 
flung out, that all the subjects of human inquiry are nearly ex- 
hausted,” and that no great advance in knowledge is to be 
expected or attempted ; because he believed there is “ room left 
in divinity and metaphysics, as well as in other sciences, to make 
large improvements ;”” because he was an advocate “ for push- 
ing researches further and further ;” because he disliked what 
he called “a caveat given to men, not to pry into things above 
their measure ;” because he never frowned upon the spirit of 
inquiry, as if it were the spirit of skepticism, nor regarded men 
as sinning by being inquisitive, unless they transgressed the 
limits of attainable knowledge; and because any disposition to 
say to the earnest inquirer, “ thus far shalt thou come and no 
farther,’ would have met his severe reprehension. 

In conclusion, we cannot but hope that the debatable ground 
between necessitarians and their opponents, is not always to 
be a land of shades and of conflict. It seems to us, that already 
“ we scent the morning air of the coming day” that is to shine 
upon sacred philosophy. It may be a long time before that 
day will reach its full effulgence; for mind has its inertia as 
- well as matter. We cannot expect so strange a thing as 
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that men should readily and at once abandon their hereditary 
household deities. It is nothing new, that men having a phi- 
losophy which requires them to marshal, in its defence, a host 
of subtleties, should withstand a philosophy whose strength lies 
only in simple facts and intuitive convictions. So it was in the 
days of Galileo. We are told that Lizzi, a Florentine astronomer, 
in order to disprove the existence of planets which many had actu- 
ally seen, clung to his /ogic. As there are but seven metals, he 
argued, seven days in the week, and seven apertures in the hu- 
man head, therefore, there cannot be more than seven planets ! 
Another astronomer of the Platonic school refused to look at the 
heavens through the telescope, because, as he said, if he should 
see the moons of Jupiter with his own eyes, he must yield in 
the controversy and renounce his former opinions. As science 
advances, there will always be a class of philosophers afraid to 
look at Jupiter’s moons. To this class, however, we do not re- 
fer Dr. Emmons, for we think that he had the temper and faith 
of a genuine philosopher; but that in his youth he had been 
enmeshed in the mighty sophisms of a necessitarian philosophy. 
To the influence of that philosophy, we must, doubtless, attri- 
bute the fatalism of his theology. Still he was right in main- 
taining that mental and moral science are not to be sundered 
from each other. But if our theology shall have formed an un- 
natural and portentous alliance with an untenable vhilosophy, that 
connection must be severed, or else they must both sink to- 
gether. If great ingenuity be requisite in “ making joints” 
between our metaphysics and our faith, we may suspect that 
one of them is false. There can be no repulsion between them 
so long as both are true. We shall greatly err, if we imagine 
a philosophy indubitable because associated with great and sa- 
cred names. Let us hallow the names, but scrutinize the 
philosophy. As defenders of truth, we need to look well to its 
philosophical safeguards. If its alert and resolute enemies dis- 
cover that we are trusting in the shield of a false philosophy, a 
blow may be aimed at the very vitals of our theology by some 
feeble arm, which even the strongest will not be able to parry. 
Let us see to it, lest the bulwarks of our faith, being ready to 
fall away, invite to the assault, whilst we are reposing in a fatal 
security. For truth’s defence, let us never rely upon a phi- 
losophy, however canonical, that is at war with the strongest 
utterances of common sense, with the plain facts of conscious- 

ness, and the first truths of universal intuition. 
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Rational Psychology. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Rational Psycuotogy—its Nature, Enps, axp Vauiniry.* 


Psycuotocy is the science of mind in general; and divides 
itself into two distinct branches—Empirical and Rational. 

Empirical Psychology finds the facts of mind, and gives to 
these facts a systematic arrangement. The mental states and 
exercises, which appear in experience, constitute all its elements ; 
and the testimony of consciousness is assutr.ed, as the valid cri- 
terion for any facts, which may be doubtful or disputed. If, in 
any case, a contradictory consciousness between two minds be 
alleged, the umpire lies in the general consciousness of humanity, 
and the appeal is made through some of the many methods by 
which the concurring testimony of the human race, on that dis- 
puted point, may be gathered. This ultimate test is, what is 
commonly and properly called an appeal to Common Sense. 

Rational Psychology passes on beyond the facts of mind as 
given in experience, and seeks some necessary and universal 
principle by which the fact is controlled, and through which 
alone it can be intelligently expounded. This principle is seen 
to be a priori to the fact, independent of it, and conditional for 
it. It is the rationale of the fact, or the Jaw by which that 
mental exercise, given in experience, is altogether and neces- 
sarily determined. The Elements of Rational Psychology are 
not, therefore, the states and exercises of the mind as given in 
consciousness, and appearing in experience, but those con- 
ditional principles through which experience itself is possible, 
and the facts of our mental being alone intelligible. It affirms, 
not as through experience in consciousness, this is ; but from 
the peremptory law of the conditional principle, this must be. 
The human intellect is itself cognized in the a priori laws, which 
determine necessarily its entire agency. 

This distinction may be more fully illustrated by a reference 
to other cases than the facts of mind. Whatever is capable of 


* We withhold the author’s name in this case, because the 
article is introductory to a contemplated publication, in which 
it is designed to evolve more fully the principles herein fore- 
shadowed.—Ep. 
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being represented under the double form of a fact in experience, 
and a necessary principle in science, may be used as an example. 

By a long period of patient and careful observation, I may 
have discovered the great facts of astronomy—the revolutions 
of the planets, the relations of the primary bodies to their 
satellites, their apparent changes of form, the occasional transits 
or occultations of some; and, moreover, from long experience, I 
may have learned to combine these isolated facts into a system, 
and put the sun in the centre, and all the planets in their places, 
with their orbits, and periodic revolutions, and thus be able to 
plot a complete diagram of the solar system in pure space— 
and in this way, I should gain the whole science of formal 
astronomy. By experience I should cognize the facts of the 
heavenly phenomena, as they are. But if now, by any means, 
I can attain the conditional principle of gravitation, that all 
bodies are attracted towards each other, directly as their quan- 
tity of matter, and inversely as the squares of their distance, I 
at once possess the law for all these facts, and can say, not only 
from observation, such things are, but from principles a priori to 
the facts, such things must be. 

I take any body of a triangular form, and from a measurement 
in experience, I find that any two of its sides are together 
greater than the third side. {[ come to another triangular body 
of different size and proportions, and I find myself unable to 
conclude from the mensuration of the former, any thing certain 
in reference to the latter. But I apply the measure by another 
experiment, and find the fact the same as before; and thus on- 
ward in my experience, so far as it extends, I affirm the facts 
are thus. But when I construct for myself a triangle in pure 
space, and contemplate it in its intuitive principles, as universal 
and necessary laws for all triangles, I cognize not only that the 
two sides of this triangle are together greater than a third side, 
but that this must be so for all possible triangles. 4 priori to 
all experiment, I know from the principle, what the fact must be. 

So also with any construction of human art or skill. The 
materials of stone, brick, and mortar, thrown together in a mass, 
do not constitute a house. They must be combined and arranged 
according to some definite rule, or the house is not. Now the 
Empiric may have some other house as his copy, and by the re- 
peated processes of mensurations, applying parts to parts, and 
fitting and trying through successive experiments, he may suc- 
ceed in combining his materials in imitation of his model. But 
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the scientific architect will project his whole plan upon well- 
known conditional principles, and possess an a priori cognition 
of the whole structure, in the pure law of its combination. 

The fabricator of plaster-busts sees the features of the human 
countenance as they are, and fitting h's moulds to some face as 
the hand of nature has in fact formed it, he casts therein his 
yielding material, and there comes out its counterpart. But the 
eye of genius looks through nature to the absolute ideal, and 
chipping off the useless refuse from his block of marble, he 
finds at length the perfect form, of which his own bright creation 
was the archetype—a Venus, or an Apollo. 

Such is everywhere the distinction between Empirical and 
Rational Science. One knows facts as they appear, the other 
knows the laws which determine their appearance. Mind, con- 
sidered as the grand source of human intelligence and freedom, 
admits of being cognized in both these aspects. The facts of 
mind, as given in experience, and put together in a system accord- 
ing to the observed relations and dependences as they appear in 
consciousness, constitute the important science of Psychology in 
that division which I have denominated Empirical—and the 
conditional principles, which give necessary and universal laws 
to all intelligence, constitute the elements of Psychological 
Science, in that higher department which, in distinction, | have 
termed Rational. Through this latter process we come to know 
the human mind, not merely in its phenomena, as the facts and 
attributes which appear as its mode of being, but, in a far more 
comprehensive and adequate manner, according to the law of its 
being, as intelligent and free. In the necessary laws for all in- 
telligence, we gain the position from which we may look over 
the field of all possible human science, and decide upon the 
whole of human experience—determining that which is pos- 
sible, and the validity of that which is actual. 

Here is, therefore, truly, the science of all sciences, inasmuch 
as it includes the source of all cognition, in the rationale or law 
for intelligence itself. It is also Transcendental Philosophy, 
inasmuch as it goes up to the conditional and a priori principles 
of all science, and thus transcends experience, that it may de- 
termine the validity of experience. Not transcendental, as has 
been too lamentably the fact with many who have assumed and 
dishonored the name, in the sense of transcending all meaning, 
and light, and evidence, and going forth into a region of mere 
shadows and empty chimeras. It draws a strong and clear line 
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of demarcation between Empiricism and Philosophy—assumption 
and science—facts which are, and laws which must be. It ex- 
cludes hypothesis, and would rest only in absolute demonstrations. 

Pure mathematics, and over a more limited field pure physics 
also, proceed in the sure and firm steps of valid science, because 
they derive their elements from a region beyond all experience, 
and deal only with those necessary and universal truths which 
are conditional for all possible experience. Nothing assumed as 
philosophy,—and above all, metaphysics,—proceeding in any as- 
signed direction, can ever take the road to a sure and valid 
science, except as it strikes out its course, under the stern 
authority and rigid rule of necessary and universal principles. 
To be rational science, the law which determines, combines, and 
explains the whole system, must be cognized ; and for this cog- 
nition, we must be able to stand without the system and look in 
upon it, and thus determine that the law which controls and 
combines all its real elements, accords with those a priori prin- 
ciples which are conditional for the system, and which are both 
necessary and universal. Thus, by the telescope we attain the 
perception of distant objects, and gain facts not otherwise 
within our reach, and by this means greatly enlarge the field of 
empirical science. We may proceed in this way without hesi- 
tation or misgiving, until we meet with some skeptic, who calls 
in question the reality of all assumed facts attained through the 
telescope. Now, surely, I shall prevail nothing in attempting 
to remove his doubts, while I confine myself to the mere facts 
and elements of my empirical system, as obtained through the 
telescope. I can demolish his skepticism in no other way than 
by going out of the system, and back of the facts obtained, and 
giving a rational demonstration that the laws of telescopic 
vision are valid. But, farther, this telescope is but an instru- 
ment for the eye, which perceives objects even without the tele- 
scope, and thus is competent to perceive the telescope itself as 
a fact in its experience. Now, on the assumption that the eye 
attains facts correctly, we have no difficulty in our empirical 
science. Butif I meet a skeptic who questions the validity of 
the facts gained by the eye, 1 must go out beyond the objects 
given in vision, and in the conditional principles of optics, as 
the laws of vision, establish the accuracy of the organ, and thus 
the validity of its perceptions, before I can do any thing to silence 
his skeptical objections. Still farther, the eye is but the instru- 
ment for the mind. Through this organ, as in various other 
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ways, the mind attains the facts of experience. But I would 
fain know the laws of the intellect, and examine cognition in 
its primitive conditional principles. It is the only way in which 
[ can meet the skeptic, who questions the testimony of the 
senses, and doubts whether even consciousness is not contradicted 
by reason ; and thus throws down all the foundations of a valid, 
and not a mere seeming, experience. A transcendental inves- 
tigation, which goes through consciousness and experience, out 
to the a priori and necessary laws of all conscious experience, 
and thus expounds the fact of intelligence from the conditional! 
principles of all human intelligence, is the only course by which 
this skepticism can be annihilated, and science established. The 
human mind, as a knower, must be cognized in the conditional 
laws of intelligence, before we have any true and valid rational 
science of mind; and for this purpose it is necessary that we go 
entirely out of, and beyond, the whole field of Empirical 
Psychology. 

All the past history of Philosophy teaches us, that no pre- 
vailing interest in thinking minds, and no permanent influence 
over them, have at any time been secured, except as the investi- 
gation has gone upward to the original sources of science, and 
the attempt, at least, has been made to settle the validity of the 
system, upon its immutable principles and necessary Jaws. This 
is the very spirit of the long-famous Socratic method of philo- 
sophizing. By a series of well-put interrogatories, Socrates 
effectually forced the disciple back to the first truths and element- 
ary principles of the subject under investigation. While he thus 
secured a careful and docile spirit in the scholar, he, in this 
way, also, unsparingly laid bare the empty pretensions and 
shallow conclusions of the sophist. Plato, the most eminent of 
Socrates’s disciples, and the world’s great teacher in philosophy, 
still more thoroughly and extensively pursued science to its 

rimitive source. The pivINE 1DEa was the counterpart to that 
intelligible law, by which nature was informed and manifested 
to human perception, and through which, all the phenomena 
of nature were to be interpreted and expounded. And his fellow- 
disciple, Aristotle, though studying nature in her manifested 
forms, rather than in the universal ideas which intellectually 
control her development, no less rigidly confined all science 
to that which can be reduced to its logical elements and con- 
ditional laws of being. Their voices have already penetrated 
more than twenty centuries, and are still speaking distinctly, to 
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all “who have ears to hear,” the great foundation-truths of al] 
philosophical science. 

After the long perpetuated and empty dialectical conflicts of 
the schoolmen had exhausted all the resources of the mere 
syllogistic forms of logic, Descartes led the human mind back 
again to attempt the science of valid being in its first principles. 
The prolific germ of his wide-spread system lies in the follow- 
ing formula, as the original demonstration of his own existence. 
“ It is absurd to suppose, that that which thinks does not exist, 
at the same time in which it thinks. Hence, this cognition—/ 
think, therefore 1 am—is the first and most certain of all truths, 
which occurs, in course, to any one philosophizing.”* Thought, 
as the essence of the soul, and eztension, as the essence of 
body, are necessarily opposed to each other; and their con- 
nection and co-operation in nature can be accounted for, only 
on the theory of immediate divine impulses. The soul is simple, 
and thus immortal; and the sublimation of matter into indivisible 
atoms, gave, also, simplicity to the primordial elements of body. 
This system branched off on one side into Spinozism, by identi- 
fying the attributes of infinite thought and extension in one 
absolute essence, and all finite beings as the mere modes of 
the manifestation of the absolute—and, on the other side, into 
the Leibnitz-wolfian theory, in which God, as the primordial 
monade, is distinct from all finite monades, or simple ele- 
ments of being ; and these finite monades exist, also, in the dis- 
tinctions of a real dualism, or that of an essential difference be- 
tween body and spirit. 

Bacon, moreover, as the father of the Inductive Philosophy, 
would have us study nature, not in its mere facts, but in the 
laws by which the facts are connected. These laws, which 
give their mode of being to the facts of nature as phenomena, 
are what Bacon calls “ the forms,” in distinction from the mat- 
ter, of things. They are the same, in their objective being, as 
the ideas of Plato, in the subjective or mere intellectual appre- 
hension. The distinction of the form, as intellectual, from the 
matter, as merely phenomenal, is, with him, essential to al] true 
philosophy. The following aphorism is his method of express- 


* “Repugnat enim ut putemus id quod cogitat, eo ipso tem- 
pore quo cogitat, non existere. Ac proinde haec cognitio: 
Ego cogito, ergo sum, est omnium prima et certissima, quae 
cuilibet ordine philosophanti occurrat.” 
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ing this essential truth: “ The solution and separation of nature 
is to be thoroughly made, not indeed by fire, but by mind, as a 
divine fire.” 

Locke, also, pushed his inquiry to the original sources and 
extent of all knowledge. He unhappily passed over one entire 
division of the field of human cognition, and limited the intel- 
lect exclusively to that which comes into it through sensation, 
and thus opened the way to all that wide skepticism ultimately 
attained by the sensuous school in philosophy. But it has been 
altogether on account of the primitive and conditional prin- 
ciples of all knowledge, assumed in his system, that it has so 
effectually, for more than a century and a half, swayed almost 
the entire philosophic mind of England and America. Out of 
this has also grown the idealism of Berkeley, the materialism of 
Diderot and Helvetius, the universal skepticism of Hume, and in 
answer to the latter more especially, the counter assumptions of 
Reid, on the ground of common sense. So also, for the last 
fifty years, has the deep current of the thinking mind of Ger- 
many been impelled onward, in the direction which was given 
by the profound critical speculations of Kant, relatively to the 
origin and validity of all cognition. “Up to this time,” says 
he, “ it has been received, that all our cognition must regulate 
itself according to the objects; yet all attempts to make out 
something a priort by means of conceptions respecting such, 
whereby our cognitions would be extended, have proved, under 
this supposition, abortive. Let it be once, therefore, tried, 
whether we do not succeed better in the problems of meta- 
physics, when we admit that the objects must regulate them- 
selves according to our cognition.” The great peculiarity of 
the Kénigsberg Philosopher is found, in this reversed direction 
to the course of all former investigations, as really as the placing 
of the sun in the centre of the system, instead of the earth, 
constitutes the grand distinctive feature of modern astronomical 
science. 

The disciples, or the opposers, of the critical philosophy in 
Germany—Cousin in France—Coleridge and Whewell in 
England—and all others, who have perseveringly and intelli- 
gently attempted to carry their speculations upward, to the con- 
ditional laws and primitive sources of knowledge, may be added 
to the foregoing, as the manifestation of how much controlling 
interest these original investigations possess, for thinking and 
philosophic minds. The reigning systems of metaphysics have 
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always taken a strong hold of all other departments of phi- 
losophy, and whether physical or moral science has been the 
subject, it has ever been moulded by the prevailing metaphysical 
theory. The only point in any erroneous system, against which 
the assault of truth can be effectual, is in the ultimate principle 
where the delusion or perversion originates. Assumptions and 
counter-assumptions, may both stand forever, one over against 
the other, with no power in either to demolish the opposite. 
The true system must have the validity of demonstration, from 
universal and necessary principles, and when thus strong in its 
own right, it can force off from its whole enclosure every in- 
truding skeptic. In this way only, do we attain the ground fo: 
sure science. Empiricism can, at the best, only lay the ground 
for opinion or faith, while a rational demonstration from neces- 
sary truths compels the convictions which belong to knowledge. 
The former may have the name of science, until its ultimate 
principles are denied or doubted ; but it must then have re- 
course to the latter, or it can never exclude the most incor- 
rigible and inveterate skepticism. This may be sufficient rela- 
tively to the nature of rational psychology. 

The ends to be attained.—There are many important questions 
of the highest speculative and practical interest to mankind, 
which stand precisely in this condition, that they receive a ready 
assent by the universal conduct and reception among men, and 
yet, when the general conviction is examined, it is found to rest 
upon mere assumption. An attempt to explain the correctness 
and settle the validity of this universal assent soon determines, 
that no conclusive answer is possible, except as gained through 
the transcendental demonstrations of a rational, in opposition to 
an empirical philosophy. Opposite parties may else maintain 
an endless but profitless contest, because it is, in fact, wholly a 
conflict of counter-assumptions. On his own premises, each 
may maintain his own conclusions; but the premises of each 
are assumptions, and no experience will enable either to go 
back and demolish the assumption of the other, and thus attain 
the triumph of final victory. Some such questions are directly 
embraced in the design of the present investigations, and a 
partial reference to them in this place, will secure the double 
purpose of a more full illustration of the nature of a trans- 
cendental philosophy, and of a better preparative to our 
future progress, by overlooking in some measure the field be- 
fore us. 
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1. The object, known through sense, is deemed to be out of, 
and often at a great distance from, the subject knowing. This 
is especially true of the objects of smell, hearing, and sight. 
For present illustration, we shall fix attention upon the objects 
of vision. The thing seen is apprehended to be at a less or 
greater distance from the person seeing. And now the problem, 
which philosophy felt herself called upon to solve, was this— 
How can the mind have cognizance of that which is at a dis- 
tance from it? The almost unanimous conclusion was, that by 
some means the object must affect the organ by impulse. The 
process was thought to be something as follows: An affection 
or impression must in some way be made upon the nervous 
susceptibility of the eye, and this must be continued up through 
the brain to the point of its communication with the spirit, and 
there, in the secret penetralium of the soul’s temple, a junction 
must be effected of the impulse of the object and the action 
of the spirit, and the phenomenon of perception be thus com- 
pleted. 

But it was deemed to be an a priori principle—nothing can 
act, except when it is, and where it is.* As therefore the object 
isnot where the point of the mind’s perception is, there must 
be present at that point some representative of the distant object. 
This representative of the distant object was that which was, 
therefore, directly perceived by the mind, and through it the dis- 
tant object was cognized. This general theory, modified in 
minor particulars by different philosophers, was nearly universal ; 
and the general conclusion of course was, that all our knowledge 
of the external world was mediate—through some representation 
of it—and never direct and immediate, as if we perceived the 
object itself. The result of this was a twofold skepticism, differ- 
ing according to the opposite directions, in which this theory 
was pushed out to its remoter consequences. 

Many perplexing queries arose, in the course of the investiga- 
tions to which this theory of representative perception was sub- 
jected, and which each was obliged to answer as he best could. 
What was this representative of the distant object? Was it 
some image, as an excerpt and detached form from the object ? 
Was it material or spiritual 2? Was its origin from the object ? 
or in the mind ? or generated from some media between the ob- 
ject andthe mind? Did it exist when the mind was unconscious 
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of the perception? Might it not be infused into the mind by 
direct supernatural agency 2? Yea, may not these representatives 
be identical with the Divine substance? and thus, as in the 
theory of Malebranche, “ we see all things in God.” But in 
whatever way these questions were resolved, it still remained true 
in their philosophy, that not the object, but the representative of 
the object, was immediately perceived. 

When, therefore, on one side, the inquiry, relatively to the 
validity of the knowledge of an outer world by this theory, was 
perseveringly carried forward, there was soon found abundant 
ground for skepticism in relation to the reality of our percep- 
tions. If the object is known only through its representative, 
how can it be settled that the object is like its representative? 
There can be no comparison between them, inasmuch as the ob- 
ject is never cognized except through its image—or if there is 
any way of direct comparison and ascertained resemblance, 
then is the real object itself given, and its representative is 
superfluous. How then can we be sure that we know the object 
truly? Yea, the representative is all that the mind really per- 
ceives, how can it then cognize any thing but representations ? 
What possible way of proving that the objects exist at all? 
Even still more stringently may we conclude with Bishop 
Berkeley, that all we can know of an external world is through 
the mediate representations of sense; and all of which we can 
be conscious js the sensation itself; and this is wholly mental, 
and can never be a part of, or a resemblance to, any thing mate- 
rial. To deny this will be to identify mind and matter. And 
thus the conclusion in his own language——“ the existence of a 
body out of a mind perceiving it, is not only impossible, and a 
contradiction in terms, but were it possible and even real, it 
were impossible that the mind should ever know it.” 

This conclusion was not at all the offspring of any- religious 
skepticism. By giving up all cognition of an outer world of 
matter, and holding on to an inner world of spirit, Berkeley sup- 
posed himself to have avoided the skepticism in religion, which, 
on the ground of representative perception in sensation, was else 
so natural, perhaps so necessary. In his view, the belief in an 
external world, upon the common notion that abstract sensations 
could be any representatives of external realities, was the chief 
source, both of all error in philosophy, and of all heresy in re- 
ligion. By renouncing all cognition of the world of matter 
without, he thought to save the world of spirit to human 
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knowledge, and the doctrines and duties of religion to human 
obligation. On this side of the representative theory, therefore, 
skepticism took on the form of Idealism—the rejection of all 
knowledge of the world of matter, save in the sensations of the 
mind itself. 

This theory of representative perception, carried out on the 
opposite side, led the way to a skepticism of a still more start- 
ling character. The representative is from the object, and its 
action is upon the nicely-modified and arranged organization of 
the senses. This puts in motion the animal spirits, or the fibres 
of the brain, and this motion is propagated onward through all 
the organization to the sensorium, or point where perception is 
consummated. Now, no motion, extending back through any 
material organization, can propagate itself beyond the material 
sphere of that organization. It can never project itself into 
some supposed spiritual receptacle, which is wholly without 
parts, and utterly incompetent for the reception or transmission 
of motion. No representation can thus be carried out of the 
sphere of the material organization, and the perception must 
therefore be completed somewhere within the organ. The 
source of all knowledge is the subtile, sublimated, material modi- 
fication of the organs of sense, acted upon by the representa- 
tives of outward material objects. Perception is the product of 
one form of matter impinging upon another; thought is the 
mere motion of peculiar organic particles. Consciousness itself 
becomes, in the language of Hobbes, “the agitation of our in- 
ternal organism, determined by the unknown motions of a sup- 
posed outer world.” Or, to take the doctrine as given by 
Diderot, for the school of the French Encyclopediasts, every 
cognition, when carried to its ultimate analysis, must resolve 
itself into some sensible representation; and as this must have 
come into the intellect through the senses, all which proceeds 
frora the intellect, that is not a mere chimera, must be able to 
attach itself again to its original archetype. Hence philosophy 
must reject every thing, which cannot find its archetype in some 
sensible object. On this side, we have, therefore, Materialism, 
as the form of skepticism to which the theory of a representa- 
tive perception arrives—the rejection of the knowledge of all 
being, but the dead forms of an outer world. 

But again, when this theory is taken in all its comprehensive 
conclusions, and carried out intrepidly to its legitimate results, 
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a broader and far more incorrigible skepticism ensues, than in 
either of the foregoing examples. 

Universal consciousness testifies to the direct and immediate 
perception of an outer world. The knowledge of something 
out of and beside myself, is as direct and imperative as the 
knowledge of myself. Yea, in every cognition of an object, it 
is the object itself that must determine the peculiarity of the 
subjective act. I cannot be conscious that I have a perception, 
i. e., I cannot know that an act of perception is—that it is not 
some other act, except as I know the object perceived. A)! 
minds, the philosopher’ s and the peasant’s, are absolutely shut up 
to this conviction, that objects external to themselves exist. It 
is a universal belief from which there is no escape. The skeptic 
himself admits this, yea, insists upon this, that he may make the 
conclusions of his skepticisth the more invincible. 

But when an investigation of this whole matter is made, on 

the ground of a representative perception of objects, the demon- 
stration of reason comes out clear and irresistible, that no direct 
cognition of an outer world is possible. The very sensation, 
by which all knowledge is given, is itself but a mental phe- 
nomenon, and can furnish no ground for the conviction of the 
existence of any thing farther than that of the mind itself. An 
irresistible conviction of our nature, on one side, is flatly con- 
tradicted by an irrefragable demonstration, on the other. Con- 
sciousness belies reason ; reason subverts consciousness. Man’s 
intellectual nature is thus placed in irreconcilable conflict with 
itself. The very “light which is in us, is darkness’”—the 
sources of irresistible conviction, by contradicting, annihilate each 
other; and all escape from universal skepticism is impossible. 
Our ultimate and independent grounds of knowledge prove each 
other to be false, and of each we must say—* falsus i in uno, 
falsus in omnibus’’—the truth of our nature is a lie, and in 
nothing can aught else remain, but to doubt. Here is the dread- 
ful, but still rigid conclusion of David Hume, inevitable and 
unanswerable, on the ground of the representative theory of the 
old philosophy. 

Reid, with intentional reference to Hume, but with equal 
effect in reference to both Idealism and Materialism, met this 
whole ground of skepticism, so far as self-defence is concerned, 
by rejecting the representative theory, and assuming the fact 
of an immediate and intuitive knowledge of objects themselves. 
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The object itself is perceived, and not its mere representative ; 
and on this position he could avoid all attacks from both the 
Idealist and the Materialist, as well as the absolute skepticism 
of Hume. 

But this position was still but an arbitrary assumption. The 
whole ground taken was without any attempt to justify the title 
to it, but simply by an appeal to common sense. Direct and 
immediate perception of outward objects was an ultimate fact, 
neither requiring nor admitting proof, but itself the ground of 
proof for other things. It was a law of the human mind to 
perceive outward objects themselves by the senses. The universal 
decisions of common sense, wiser than all philosophy, forced 
this conviction upon every mind. The conflict was closed, not 
by a victory, but because each party had taken such positions, 
that neither could dislodge the other. Their entrenchments 
were two counter-assumptions, and so long as each kept within 
his own lines, he was secure from defeat, but also, at the same 
time, precluded from a triumph. The skeptic could affirm: 
“ Nothing acts, but when and where it is;” and from this start- 
ing point he might go out unchecked in either direction to Ideal- 
ism, Materialism, or Universal Skepticism. The dogmatist 
could affirm: “It is an ultimate law of the human mind, to 
cognize outward objects directly,’ and thus insist upon the 
conclusions of Dualism, that the being of both matter and 
mind is cognized. And here each may remain forever, un- 
touched by all the logical or metaphysical artillery of his 
antagonist. 

And now, one of the ends of Rational Psychology, is to give 
the power of terminating this drawn-battle, in a final victory on 
the side of Science and Philosophy. In no other manner can 
the triumph be achieved, than by a transcendental process, to 
find the necessary Jaw for perception, in the universal con- 
ditional principles of all cognition by sense. Neither the ideal- 
ism of Berkeley, nor the materialism of French infidelity, nor 
the universal skepticism of Hume, can, if at all, be otherwise 
met by philosophical demonstration, than by cognizing the 
human mind in its conditional and primitive laws, under which 
all its possible perceptions of objects can be effected. The 
whole field, on which those counter-assumptions stand, is utterly 
inaccessible through any other pathway. 

2. Rational Psychology has another more remote, and still 
more imporant end to attain, and which can be reached through 
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no other process. What thisis, will be developed in the follow- 
—- of remark. 

he conditional Law of Perception understood and applied, 
will give to us a valid cognition of the objects of perception. 
An outer and inner world will be cognized, and the reality of 
their objects can be demonstrated. But those objects are only 
qualities and attributes, not the things qualified. We are con- 
scious of the exercises which take place within us, but we have 
no perception of the mind itself as the agent. We are con- 
scious of the qualities which appear without us, but we have 
no perception of the subject of these qualities. The senses give 
us the accidents but not the substance. Our knowledge is there- 
fore confined to an exceedingly narrow field, where we have 
only found the law of perception, and demonstrated a valid 
reality to the objects which the perceptions give us. We have 
real qualities—as colors, sounds, tastes, etc., and we have real 
exercises—as thoughts, feelings, volitions, etc. ; but we have no 
perceptions of the things which stand under these qualities, or 
which put forth these exercises. So far as the perceptions of 
sense can go, they are all but so many separate and isolated ap- 
pearances ; real as phenomena, but not connected in any per- 
manent substrata. 

Now this connection is wholly the work of the intellect, and 
the result of the process is what we term, judgments. The 
qualities are taken, as predicates, and joined in the same sub- 
stratum, as their subject. We thus say, not merely that there is 
a redness, an odor, etc.; but that there is some thing—a rose, 
which is both red, fragrant, etc. There is not merely a ¢hink- 
ing, a feeling, etc., but some thing—the mind, which thinks, 
feels, etc. In the judgment, we join the various attributes to 
the same subject, and this process of forming judgments is 
what the senses never execute. Conditional for judging, there 
must be reflection, or thinking ; but the sense does not think, it 
only gives the materials for thinking, and thus for forming 
judgments. In addition to what sense gives, there is, therefore, 
in every judgment, something which the intellect gives, as the 
ground of connection for the phenomena of the senses. The 
qualities are connected in a substance, which is entirely without 
the sphere of the senses; and the acts, or changes, are con- 
nected to a cause, which is also wholly beyond the province of 
sense. The notions of substance and cause are thus conditional 
for all thinking in judgments, by which the qualities, as isolated 
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in sense, become connected in things through reflection. We 
assume the existence of substances and causes, which no per- 
ceptions of the sense can give, in order to connect in judgments 
those phenomena, which in sense we do perceive. 

Now, having assumed these intellectual notions of substance 
and cause, as the permanently connecting existences of the quali- 
ties and changes which we perceive, we advance, in the same 
intellectual process, to far wider and more extended judgments. 

The notion of a substance, as the ground in which qualities 
inhere, gives the conception of body. And of this, as a mere 
mental conception, I can by a process of analysis alone in sim- 
ple thinking, without the perceptions of sense, form indepen- 
dent judgments. Thus I can predicate of body, extension, form, 
divistbility, impenetrability, etc., as primary qualities, and 
thereby gain a more distinct cognition of what body is ; though 
instead of adding any thing to my knowledge, I have been only 
analyzing the cognition already possessed in my conception of 
body itself. 

I can proceed much farther, through a process of observation 
and experiment by sense, and add many secondary qualities as 
the predicates of some particular body, thereby augmenting my 
knowledge by multiplying the predicates in the same subject. 
Thus, of a particular body—gold, for example—I may not 
only predicate the primary qualities as above, but also yellow- 
ness, malleability, fusibility, solubility in aqua regia, etc. ; and 
thus on, to as many secondary qualities as sense by any experi- 
ment can perceive. 

But again, far beyond all experiment and observation, I as- 
sume to go out in my cognition to unlimited propositions and 
universal judgments. By the inductive process, or the so-called 
Baconian philosophy, I not only subject the field of actual expe- 
rience to science, but the whole of all possible experience, in the 
direction of the particular induction. I take my assumed notion 
of cause, as the ground for the connection of particular facts, 
and bind up the facts of the experiment in this law of causation. 
I apply, for example, heat in succession to several bodies, and 
I find that the fact of expansion appears in them all. I assume 
that heat is the cause of the phenomenon. I farther assume, 
that like causes will always produce like effects; and, having 
pursued the experiment until I have satisfied myself that the 
cause and its law of operation have been found, I then at once 
form the universal judgment—‘ heat expands all bodies.” 
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On this assumption, that nature proceeds onward through all 
her changes in a uniform law of order, rests the entire super- 
structure of all inductive science. With the assumption that 
there is everywhere a causal Jaw in operation, the inductive 
philosopher, in various ways, comes to his universal judgment. 
He may form, in the process of his own reflection, some hypo- 
thesis beforehand, and for the present use this, as if it were the 
law of nature, in the direction to which he would turn his inves- 
tigation. With this, he goes forth to question and examine 
nature through all her chambers. If her answers contradict 
his hypothesis, he casts it aside as worthless; if they confirm, 
he holds it as hypothesis no longer, but henceforth as a dis- 
covered and established law, which will control all experience 
in that direction. Or, he may be observing the facts of nature 
in their complexity, with the silent conviction that there is some 
system, but with no conception what that system is; when at 
once, from some conspiring incidents, there shall flash out to his 
inspiration the great truth, by which the whole complexity is, 
in a moment, seen in its comprehensive unity. 

So Harvey, amid his casual dissections, notices the valves 
within the arteries and veins, and as he sees the concurring 
facts, that in the former they open from, and in the latter ¢o the 
heart, at once, the fact and the law of the circulation of the 
blood in the animal system are clear. Every contraction of the 
heart sends out, and every dilatation receives the blood anew ; 
and the law of its circuit must be through the valves, which 
open before its own impulse. So the falling apple might, as it 
is sometimes said did, suggest to the great Philosopher the law 
of universal gravity. The attraction which brought that to the 
earth reaches evidently far higher. Why not then to the 
height of the atmosphere, and hold that to the earth? Why 
not to the moon, and control its motion? Yea, why not through 
the whole solar system, and hold each planet in its proper 
sphere? A few careful observations establish the fact, and 
the law of its working, and at once we extend this law over 
the universe. The revolution of the farthest planet, and the 
wandering of the most eccentric comet, are put unhesitatingly 
under its control. 

Now the great inquiry here, essential to the validity of all 
inductive science, is not, whether a sufficiently broad induction 
of facts warrants the conclusion, that the law of nature has 
been found ; for this has reference only to the modus operandi, 
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and determines merely the correctness of the process; but, 
whether the conditional principle, as the very foundation of all 
induction, is sure. The difficulty lies in this deeper and much 
more vital point. By what right is it assumed that nature has 
laws? How do we attain the principle of causation as the 
source of all change? and more especially, where is our warrant 
for making the uniformity of its operation universal? By what 
authority do we say, “ that every event must have its cause” ?— 
and, “that like causes, universally, produce like effects’? 
Such a principle of necessary and universal operation assumed, 
and then, of course, our induction may go, under its guidance, 
over the entire field of all possible experience; but by what 
right do we assume it? Can we attain a valid title to our use 
of this principle, and thus give, to all concluded by it, a legiti- 
mate possession for science? or, at the most, is it only proba- 
bility, and affording ground for nothing more than belief? An 
assumption, merely, of this point, leaves the whole field open to 
skepticism. 

Locke teaches, that we attain the principle of causation, by 
reflecting upon the perceptions of sense. But, surely, no re- 
flection upon the objects of sense can get out of them that which 
by sense is not in them; and all that sense can give is, the 
qualities of things, and their changes. The mistake here is, that, 
inasmuch as the notion of cause is connected, in experience, 
with the objects of sense, it is therefore taken as if it had been 
given in the objects—and after assuming that it is thus given in 
the objects of experience, it is afterwards most inconclusively 
used, as a valid principle to carry out our cognition, beyond 
that experience in which it was given, even to necessary and 
universal judgments. Now all that sense can give, are simply 
phenomena, as facts ; and never principles, as laws. And no 
reflection upon facts can get out of them any other judgments, 
than, that something is ; not, that something must be. From 
the system of Locke, or any philosophy of experience, it is ut- 
terly incompetent to prove any right to our use of a universal 
law of nature, as a basis for science. 

Hume, on the grounds of the sensuous philosophy, saw this 
incompetency very clearly, and drew out his conclusions of an 
impregnable skepticism, accordingly. All that experience can 
ge is a series of phenomena, as antecedents and consequents. 

0 reflection, upon these antecedents and consequents, can le- 
gitimately think into them the efficiency of the principle of 
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causation, by which they are necessarily and universally con- 
nected. No matter how intimate and invariable the sequences, 
no experience is competent to penetrate the secret nature of the 
antecedent, and cognize a causal nerus therein, which necessi- 
tates the consequent. All that experience can affirm is—so far 
as observed, such phenomena have been connected together ; not 
at all that they must be thus connected ; neither, must have been 
as past, nor, still must be in future, but simply, so experience finds 
them. 

This most acute of all skeptics well knew the fact, that the 
human mind deems the connection of these sequences to be ne- 
cessary ; and while philosophy can never substantiate it as sci- 
ence, he very ingeniously explains how this persuasion of ne- 
cessity is attained. His theory, though unsatisfactory and empty 
for all purposes of science, and confessedly terminating only in 
“ belief,” is still as plausible, and as philosophical, as the whole 
doctrine of experience can ever furnish. The mind, by the 
habit of observing these sequences in an invariable order of suc- 
cession, comes at length to the persuasion of its necessity. At 
first, the “ imagination” is “ faint,’ but through the frequent 
repetition, custom excites “ a more vivid and lively idea,” which 
is a “ belief” in the necessary connection and order of these 
sequences; and that thus, when the antecedent is given in ex- 
perience, the mind ultimately comes to expect the consequent 
as a necessary attendant. And this is, in fact, the whole con- 
ception of causation, which can possibly, by any thinking in 
reflection, be gotten from the entire philosophy of sensation. 
The foundation-principle of all inductive science is a mere as- 
sumption, and so soon as carefully examined, the whole ground 
falls away, and leaves all, beyond the sphere of actual observa- 
tion and experiment, to a factitious belief, which the skeptic 
may question and reject as he pleases. 

Now, manifestly, the qualities given in sense can never be 
thought in judgments, as the connected predicates of one sub- 
ject, except through the notion of a permanent substance, of 
which these qualities are but its mode of being; nor can the 
changes which occur in experience be connected in judgments, 
except through the notion of a cause, which determines the order 
of the sequences. Without these bonds of connection to the ob- 
jects of sense, we can have only a rhapsody of isolated qualities 
and changes, where no law combines all in one nature, nor 
enspheres all possible experience, under that law, into a uni- 
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verse. It is in reflection that we connect the objects of sense 
in judgments, and conditional for all thinking in judgments is a 
law of order. As conditional for a!l experience, it is therefore 
preposterous to attempt to cognize this law from experience. 
Our only possible course is, to find the law of the intellect which 
regulates its reflection, as before, the law of the intellect which 
regulates its organic perceptions ; and by carrying this out to 
the examination of the objects of sense, determine thus the valid 
being of those laws of nature, which, from their accordance with 
the laws of thought, make our experience of nature possible. 
In this way we do not assume, but we demonstrate, that nature 
has necessary and universal laws; on the basis of which, our 
induction becomes science, including and expounding all possi- 
ble experience. } 

3. A greater, and more serious difficulty than any which has 
yet been encountered, remains still behind. The following order 
of thought will show what it is, as well as the impossibility of 
removing it, by avy other than a transcendental process of in- 
vestigation. : 

In the philosophy of sense, the necessary and universal con- 
nection of cause and effect is a mere assumption. Hume, and 
after him Brown, by a slight modification of the same philoso- 
phy, are unquestionably consistent with their foundation princi- 
ples, ia denying to human knowledge, any thing beyond the 
fact of mere antecedent and consequent, in the succession of 
changing phenomena. No science can, therefore, be raised upon 
the assumption of the necessary laws of nature. But both Hume 
and Brown recognize the fact, that the human mind attains the 
conviction of a necessary and invariable connection in the order 
of sequences. Hume originates this conviction, in the frequent 
repetition of the experience ; and Brown accounts for it, by re- 
solving the whole, solely, into the formation of the human mind. 
With neither, is there any knowledge of such necessary con- 
nection; but, with the first, through habit, and with the second, 
ihrough an arbitrary conformation of nature, we are made to 
rest necessarily in such a conviction. 

Now, with this “ necessary belief” of the invariable connec- 
tion and order in the sequence of events, from whatever source 
derived, there comes the occasion for a skepticism, which the 
philcsophy of experience can never exclude, relatively to the 
fact, or the possibility, of any interference in the order of nature. 
All evidence of the alleged past interruptions in the order of 
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nature, must rest upon testimony; and no testimony is compe- 
tent to give a conviction so deep of the violation, as is the un- 
avoidable conclusion of the human mind in reference to the con- 
stancy and perpetuity of the laws of nature. All alleged 
miracles are thus beyond the possibility of rational belief. There 
may be very strange and unaccountable occurrences, but the hu- 
man mind must conclude, that in all such cases there was really 
no violation of the laws of nature, but some unseen law was 
present which secured the strange event. At least, this neces- 
sary conviction of the uniformity of nature is sufficient ground 
for the philosopher to say—I doubt—in the face of any testi- 
mony for a miracle. 

Nor is this all sophistry. It rests upon the very laws of hvu- 
man experience. If the real point of the difficulty be not turned 
aside, it is safe to say, that, from no philosophy of sense, has 
there as yet been found a conclusive answer. 

Mere skepticism, however, on this point, is by no means the 
full strength of the difficulty. By a transcendental process, we 
arrive at the conclusion, not as a necessary belief from eustom 
or from an arbitrary constitution of mind, but through a rational 
and rigid demonstration, that nature has fixed and constant laws. 
The very laws by which intelligence must proceed in reflection, 
as we shall subsequently show, demand this fixed order in the 
successive phenomena of nature. We thus shut ourselves up 
within the necessary bonds of cause and effect, and if our philo- 
sophy can go no farther, it will not be mere doubt whether there 
can be any interference with the order of nature, it becomesea 
demonstrated science, that nature’s laws are the highest of al] 
principles, and absolutely inviolable. Having bound ourselves 
fast within nature, unless our philosophy give us some principle 
by the help of which, per saltum mortale, we can project our- 
selves out beyond nature, then must we be content to abide the 
destiny of nature; and ourselves, soul and body, with all about 
us, are but the several links, each in our places, which consti- 
tute the progressive series of a fixed succession that is both end- 
Jess and changeless. Not merely can we know nothing beyond, 
there is nothing beyond. 

There are long-standing and far-famed theories of metaphy- 
sics, which inevitably involve these conclusions. Although 
they give quaiifying eT to the uses of necessity, as ap- 
plied to the different phenomena of mind and matter in their 
connections; but yet include all the changes in each, under the 
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same category of an efficient causation ; when pushed intrepidly 
to their final issue, they utterly shut out all possibility of the 
knowledge of any God above nature. There is nothing within 
but necessitated causation, and it is thus impossible for the hu- 
man mind to go out beyond the links of necessitated successions. 

Aside, however, from these theories, sustained by good and 
great men, but who assuredly never followed them out to their 
ultimate results, there are more modern examples of a spurious 
transcendentalism, resting apparently satisfied in the full conclu- 
sion, that the cognition of the unchanging laws of nature con- 
stitutes the wtima thule, in the progress of the human intellect. 
They have followed the demonstrations of philosophy up to the 
cognition of nature, as ensphered in universal laws, and have 
thence shut off all light from beyond, which might guide them 
to the apprehension of any being above nature. Without any 
direct intimation by himself of his position, we sometimes learn 
infallibly from the views of a writer, that this was the only stand- 
point from which they could be taken; and we know hence 
how to interpret him over those multiplied pages, ia which, 
with English words and a foreign idiom, he tells his time-mes- 
sage, fall his life-task, and goes onward to the goal appointed. 


Others more distinctly define their position ; some in an intelli- 
gible diction, and some beyond all hope of comprehension, but 


there are gleams of truth, so bright and pure amid the mist 
and darkness, that we are forced to ask, whether the prevailing 
insanity may not sometimes have its flashes of inspiration. 
Doubtless these views are spreading in the community, under 
the influence, which imposing forms, and an appearance of 
philosophy, and a seeming hearty sincerity, are giving to them. 
Especially do they captivate the minds of the youth in our col- 
leges, who are just beginning to think and speculate. They 
are thus borne away from the sure footing of a sound philoso- 
phy, before the intellect is sufficiently mature to comprehend 
the hazard of assent, until it caa see clear, and see far. With all 
the reverence which is here felt for nature, and all the deference 
paid to reason, and the earnest desire to elevate the human mind, 
and bring it off from the service of dead forms, to the worship 
of living truth, still this entire philosophy terminates in the ac- 
knowledgment of a Universe, a Soul, and a God, all com- 
pletely circumscribed within the iron law of a necessitated 
order of operation. The whole chain is a unit, and every be- 
ing and event are the component links, each conditioned by its 
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antecedent and necessitating its consequent. Frotn the first link, 
if any first there be, no one is independent of its fellows, but 
one exists for all, and all for each ; and the whole, including 
its hypothetical first link, is altogether a thing, possessing no 
proper personality. The Deity is the mere abstract force and 
law of the whole combination, working in and through it ; and 
by an intestine necessity working orderly, incessantly, and irre- 
sistibly, but at the same time, also, working with simple spon- 
taneity, alike destitute of feeling, or foresight, or freedom. 
This spontaneous energizing it is which evolves the universe ; 
and the Deity can no more be without the universe, than the 
universe can be without the Deity. Hence the glowing, and 
often most sublime and beautiful representations, of the deep, 
ever mysterious, silent, and eternal workings of this power 
within and around us. All things together working on, and 
working out their own destiny ; and the changeless law of the 
whole, which pervades the whole, is the God of the whole; and al! 
is thus conclusively ensphered in a transcendental Pantheism. 
And now, verily, it will but little subserve the good cause, 
to meet this highest form of infidelity by ridicule, or by hard 
names, or by reproachful epithets. It is a real, existing form 
of thought, and has much of high truth combined within it; and 
it will never be laughed out of countenance, nor beaten down 
by denunciation, Nature has fixed, and universal laws, which 
are working out for her a progressive and orderly development. 
What we need is, a philosophy which does not stop here, and 
worship only amid the laws and principles of nature. We 
must gain a steadfast position within nature, from which we 
can Clearly look beyond nature, and cognize a Liserty, which 
while as absolute cause it can give birth to nature, is competent 
to originate its creations, in the full possession of an alternative 
election. We must discipline the mind and purify the vision, 
until we can discriminate liberty from instinct, or spontaneity, 
or unhindered causation in one disection ; and come to the cog- 
nition of it, as a capacity to originate from within its own be- 
ing, and put its creations forth to be distinct from its own being, 
while it is itself unconditioned by any prior causation. Unl-ss 
we can do this, we can have no idea of a personal, independent 
Deity ; and until we cognize the actual existence of the grand 
archetype of that idea, we have but an “ unknown God.” 
Except this be accomplished, philosophy leaves her mission 
unfulfilled. Then, and only then, have we cognized truly 2 
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Creator, when We have found that Being who originates the 
universe from himself, without himself existing at all as a com- 
yonent and included element within it. A living, rational, per 
sonal, free Being—who, though originating nature, still stands 
forth ‘beyond nature, and can oper rate upon Pand within it, at his 
pleasure—can alone be the only true God. And, surely, this 
cannot otherwise be done, than by carrying our investigations 
beyond the field of actual experience, and attaining the ground 
of a transcendental science. The Being whom we seek is him- 
self a transcendental object; working, “himself, within and all 
through our experience, but never becoming a phenomenal fact 
for experience. The primitive conditional law of the intellect, 
for all rational cognition, is as essential to be cognized, in order to 
demonstrate the validity of the object of reason, as, before, we 
have shown the necessity for cognizing the laws of the intel- 
lect in both its acts of reflection and perception, for establishing 
the validity of substances and causes in reflection, and of phe- 
nomena In perception. 

On this-high ground is it, that there are now in the process 
of erection some of the most elaborate systems of infidelity. It 
were a shame to philosophy and to the church, not to make a full 
and final conquest of all that region, which, from the days of 
Plato, have been by right of discovery—and even from the days 
of Moses, by right of divine authority—the domain of truth, of 
freedom, and of science ; and which has only seemed to pass 
into the hands of “the aliens,” by a most arrogant usurpation. 
Every mind which has worked its way upward to these heights 
of thought, well knows that there is in this pure region a broad 
and fair inheritance for philosophy to explore, possess, and cul- 
tivate. If some who have been there, dizzy with height and 
dazzled with excessive brightness, have taken up Wrong posi- 
tions and run false lines, their errors are not to be redressed by 
ridicule nor railing from below; but, assuredly, in no other 
method than by “ girding up the ‘loins, and ascending to the 
same heights, and, by a more accurate survey, subverting their 
false positions and abolishing their wrong landmarks. Error, 
when brought anywhere within the grasp of omnipotent truth, 
is easily crushed ; but never can we lay the hand of truth upon 
these errors in high places, except as some shall go up, and fix 
their firm stand, upon this last and highest point, where science 
and skepticism can grapple in conflict. 

These three important inquiries, now concisely stated, respect- 
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ing the valid being of the phenomena of sense ; the connection 
of these into a nature, by valid laws; and the true being of a 
God, out of and beyond nature, as its Creator and Governor; 
constitute the proper field for the science of ontology—or the 
doctrine of being—and the several answers to which, include 
the ends we have proposed to ourselves in the subsequent 
investigation. These answers can no otherwise be attained, 
than through a cognition of the laws of our entire intellectual 
action—the law of perception, which verifies phenomena—the 
law of reflection, which verifies the connection and order of 
nature—the law of reason, which verifies the being of God— 
and this cognition of the conditional laws of the intellect, is 
what we have termed rational psychology. The science of on- 
tology can be approached through no other possible medium 
than that of rational psychology. The course leads upward, to 
some of the highest points of speculation to which the human 
mind can elevate itself. So far forth, as the answers to these 
inquiries shall compel conviction in thinking minds, will there 
be laid the sure foundations of science, and only to such an ex. 
tent can skepticism be excluded. This is not the place to assert, 
that an affirmative answer to all these questions can be put in 
the clear sun-light of demonstration ; but we are about to at- 
tempt, in all humility, and with some sense of the magnitude of 
the undertaking, how far and how firm we can find ground, on 
which may stand secure the whole completed structure of hu- 
man science. Relatively to the above questions, the issue lies 
between mere assumption and complete demonstration. The 
first may have probabilities, commending the answer to our 
faith ; the last, only, can enforce the convictions of science. Is 
then the human mind, physically, “shut up to faith ?” or, is 
there that which it may know? So far as the present attempt 
avails, the sequel will show which is the alternative that must 
be adopted. 
Validity of this Science.—As a preliminary to all intelligent 
progress towards the attainment of the foregoing ends, we need 
a distinct apprehension of that which will give validity to all 
iour concusions. Without this, every step must be taken wholly 
at random in the darkness, and if perchance we should stumble 
upon our object, we should be utterly incompetent to realize our 
good fortune. The question is not, properly, “ What is truth ?” 
—for an answer to this would embrace all that is true, both 
that which is known, and that which is unknown. Our inquiry 
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respects the knowledge of truth, rather than the abstract being 
of truth. What is true or valid science ? 

The answer is, of course, exclusive of all that depends upon 
testinony. The highest degree to which confidence rises from 
testimony is to be termed faith, not science. 

Of consciousness, however, in the facts of our own experi- 
ence, we are wont to say, we know—not merely that we believe 
them to be. But of the validity of consciousness for proper 
science, we need to make accurate discriminations. What con- 
sciousness is, we shall hereafter more fully examine ; but, for 
our present purpose, the common conception of consciousness is 
sufficiently explicit. Where empirical philosophy is alone con- 
cerned, consciousness is, and must be, the ultimate criterion of 
the facts. An appeal from consciousness would carry the case 
wholly out of experience. The man doubts the reality of the 
facts, as given in consciousness; but this very doubting is a 
fact given in consciousness, and thus Lis skepticism destroys 
the possibility of its own valid affirmation. If his consciousness 
is valid for the fact of his doubting, it is equally valid for all 
other facts which come within it. 

So also, if there be an alleged contradictory consciousness 
respecting the same thing, by any two minds, the appeal at once 
lies to the common consciousness of mankind, or, what is pro- 
perly meant by common sense. If, from the universal language, 
or laws, or customs, or any other facts applicable to the race, it 
can be determined what the general consciousness of mankind 
is, relatively to the point at issue, this must at once detect, 
which is the mendacious consciousness. The alleged con- 
sciousness, belied by the universal consciousness of the race, 
must be renounced ; or the man must admit himself to be alterum 
genus, and thus excluded from all participation in the common 
nature of humanity. To go farther, in either of the above 
cases, is to carry the matter wholly off from the ground of ex- 
perience. This, for empiricism, is therefore the ultimate cri- 
terion for the establishment of its facts. 

But suppose the skepticism does go farther, and thus cut 
deeper than this. Berkeley admitted a real appearance in con- 
sciousness, but denied all validity of an outward being to the 
objects of sense. Hume admitted the decisions of universal 
consciousness relatively to an outer world, and founded am 
that admission, the so much more incorrigible and helpless 


skepticism, of a necessary conviction of universal consciousness 
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flatly contradicted by the plain demonstrations of reason. Tlie 
skeptic may, then, affirm of his doubts, and of all other facts of 
consciousness, that they seem to be thus: but that it may only 
be a seeming in appearance, with no validity of real being :— 
and may also affirm, that the universal convictions of men, his 
own included, are necessitated by the conscious perceptions of 
sense ; but that still philosophy proves this universal conviction 
to be false ;—and then what can empirical philosophy further 
do? The case is carried beyond the last tribunals, unsettled ; 
because the judge applies an assumption, to which the skeptic, 
with equal right, opposes a counter-assumption. Must then the 
case lie forever undecided? We answer, so far as conscious- 
ness, in simple experience, is concerned, there is no possible 
help for it. Here, then, we discriminate, and admit, that the 
unexamined decisions of consciousness, in relation to the va- 
lidity of our experience, may be questioned. Simple conscious- 
ness is sufficient for the fact of appearance ; we know that there 
is a seeming perception; but without an examination and 
knowledge of the law of consciousness itself, we do not know 
that the seeming perception has an objectively valid being. This 
may be assumed, with Reid; but while it is merely assumed, it 
can never prevent the counter-assumptions of skepticism. 

What, then, is a valid criterion of true science? The answer 
we will propound, as concisely and clearly as practicable. 

To KNow, involves the knowing and the known. There 
must be the subjective act, and the objective reality. The sub- 
jective part of the process, considered as distinct by itself, is 
wholly intellectual, and involves thinking as an exercise, and 
the thought as a product. The objective part, separately con- 
sidered, is an existence independent of the intellect, and includes 
the matter as the being, and the form as determination of the 
mode of being. We may, in our farther explication, pass over 
wholly the thinking in the subjective, and the matter in the ob- 
jective, as the merely phenomenal content of sense ; and apply 
the investigation solely to the thought and the form. Let it be 
permitted to designate the thought, by the precise and exclusive 
term—Ivea—and the form by a term equally precise and exclu- 
sive—Law. And now that will be valid science, or the cogni- 
tion of real being, when the subjective Idea accords with the 
objective Law. 

Particular illustrations will here more completely develope ou 
meaning, on this necessarily abstruse subject, than any mere 
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statement, however carefully the language may be chosen to 
avoid ambiguity, and render ‘the thought _perspicuous. 

The mind which first invented a w atch, must have had an end 
in view, as the noting of time ; and then, by a process of thinking, 
have joined its conceptions in a certain order, by which the 
whole combined result was made to stand forth in its unity, as 
one thought. This was wholly in the intellect, and as suc h was 
the idea, As a process of thought, and a reonlt attained, there 
was truth; but as there was no corresponding reality existing 
as yet, there could of course be no cognition of a w atch. There 
was the subjective truth, but not the objective being. Another 
mind perceives a wW atch, as a phenomenon of sense, and distin- 
guishes all its component materials. Its whole variety of metals, 
shapes, relative positions, and perfection of workmanship and 
polish in the different parts, are all ncticed and appreciated. 
But in all this, there is no more the cognition of the 
watch, as a chronometer, than would be gained from an inspec- 
tion of an equal variety ‘of pebbles. The daw, which combines 
the whole into one system, is not apprehended; and though it 
be there as object, it is not known. R 

Now the idea in the one case, and the Zaz in the other case, 
are complete correlates; and except as the idea in the subject 
and the law in the object come, in the light of consciousness, 
into complete accordance, there can be no science. It is wholly 
immaterial which is the order of apprehension—the thinking 
may have given the idea, and that may have induced the artist 
to put it into outward being, as the law of the combination ; or 
the perception of the parts, as already arranged under the law, 
may have induced the idea; the difference is only that one mind 
is the inventor, and the other a learner—but, in one order or the 
other, the consciousness of their accordance must be, or there is 
no cognition of an objective reality. 

This holds true, not merely in w ‘orks of human art, but ev ery- 
where throughout nature. Every object has its law of combi- 
nation and being. Animals, plants, minerals, earths, may all 
appear as phenomen na, but they are not known in their distine- 
tive, valid being, except as cognized in their peculiar formative 
principles, or spec ific laws of organiz: ition. And all these again 
have their more comprehensive law, which combines them ‘into 
the round world on which we dwell; ; and higher Jaws combine 
worlds into systems; and still higher, systems into a universe. 
Our science reaches no farther than w here our clearly evolved 
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intellectual idea corresponds to the apprehended law, which 
combines and informs the object. 

Equally manifest is this in all those pure intuitions, which the 
mind constructs for itself in void space and time. The idea, and 
the according law in their construction, determine their valid 
cognition. In my idea, a line isa point produced ; a circle is 
that produced line returning again into itself, with every point 
in it equidistant from a central point ; a cylinder is the revolu 
tion of a parallelogram about one of its sides; a cone is the 
revolution of a right-angled triangle about one of its sides con- 
taining the right-angle, etc. And when I would construct such 
pure intuitions in space, the law, for the motion of my con- 
structive act, accords completely and universally with my intel- 
lectual ideas. Thus, also, with any combination of numbers, as 
intuitions of pure successions in time. The rule is the expression 
of the intellectual idea, and the arithmetical computation ever 
contains within its combination the law in accordance with it. 
The whole science of pure mathematics rests entirely upon the 
apprehension of this correlation of the idea and the law. 

Thus, in all cases, science demands the law, which, as it is 
the determining or formative principle of the phenomenon as 
given by sense, is that which can alone expound and verify it as 
a real object. But this outward law in the object can never be 
a perception of the senses. It can be cognized only as a cor- 
relative to the idea in the intellect. The phenomenon, without 
the law, is mere appearance ; the intellectual idea, without the 
object, is mere void thought. The idea in the intellect, and the 
law in the object, must both be given in their correlation, or 
there can be no cognition. 

And this directly unfolds the necessity for cognizing the in- 
tellect in its laws of operation, in order to any valid science of 
outward objects. The object, as known, must be in its exist- 
ence conformable to the laws of thought, or it can be nothing 
for the human intellect. Had the phenomena of sense no con- 
necting laws, they might appear as mere qualities and changes ; 
but they could not be known as other than isolated, fleeting 
phantoms: and were these connecting laws any other than in 
full accordance with the laws of thought, the human mind 
could have no cognition of them, for it could not bring its own 
ideas in correlation with them. In order to verify our cognitions, 
we must, therefore, cognize the intellect itself; and the same 
thing 1s conditional for cognizing the intellect as for any thing 
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else, viz., that we cognize it in its conditional laws. This is a 
peculiarity of mind, that it can make itself its own object ; and 
in its original thinking attain the idea, and through its conscious- 
ness of operation give the law, which, in their accordance, legiti- 
mates the cognition. 

This is, then, conclusive for valid science, if the laws of intel- 
ligence can themselves be made the exponent and criterion of 
the cognitions of the intellect. We then know the knower in 
his laws of operation, and can apply science itself to the correc- 
tion or confirmation of our entire intellectual action ; just as the 
astronomer corrects, confirms, and adjusts his telescope. The 
law of intelligence itself becomes the valid test of our science, 
and in this law we discriminate true being from all illusive ap- 
pearance, or mental hallucination, or credulous clairvoyance. 
We thus also legitimate and necessitate a transcendental philo- 
sophy ; and albeit that it has been pressed in its blindness into 
the service of the uncircumcised, yet is it none the less, but all 
the more important, that it should be brought forth in its 
strength, and placed where it may feel the pillars of that pro- 
fane temple in which it has been exposed to mockery. 

So far as this science of sciences can be fairly extended, it 
legalizes the whole possession to philosophy ; and by this, even 
mathematical demonstration itself alone sustains its claims. 
The whole domain of science may in this manner be cleared 
from all the intrusions of skepticism; but except these title- 
deeds be in our hands, we can never sue out a summary process 
of ejectment against any determined trespasser. 

It is proper also to mention a consequent benefit, of no trifling 
moment, which the success of this undertaking secures. By 
cognizing the intelligence itself in its laws, we make a complete 
circumscription of the human mind, and determine the limits of 
its entire capacity. And though we are competent to say 
nothing beforehand of the items of future science, yet shall we 
be able to draw the lines upon the map before us, and determine 
the only regions which human svience can ever explore. A 
complete classification of all science is thus practicable, and the 
only scientific classification which can be, viz., that indicated by 
the laws of all science. 

The human mind will doubtless be ever progressive ; but in 
eternity it must progress according to the law of its own action. 
Unless, then, new laws are to be given to our intelligence, by 
direct Omnipotence, we may now be able to embrace in our com- 
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prehension the entire sphere of our future action. When rolling 
cycles shall have passed i in pure and holy employment, we must 
even yet be acting within the laws which define our. mental 
capacities ; and although then but just opening, perhaps. some 
broad scene of life, and being, and reality, still stretching ever 
onward; yet, from these unchanged laws, may we even now 
determine the outlines of that field, within which our free, intel- 
ligent agency must somewhere be— 


“ While life, and thought, and being last, 
Or immortality endures.” 


ARTICLE VII. 


Pritosoruy or Dr. Ravcu. 


By J. W. Nevin, D. D. President of Marshall College, Mercersburg, Pa. 


FavoraBve notice has been taken in the Biblical Repository 
of a small work, by Dr. Murdock of New-Haven, entitled 
Sketches of Modern Philosoph y, especially among the Germans. 
It is only lately that the writer has had an opportunity of seeing 
and reading this little volume, though it has been about a year 
before the public. 

It is not intended to enter into any particular consideration 
of the merits of the work, asa whole. In the nature of the 
case, considering its diminutive form, the vast dimensions of its 
subject, and the circumstances of its preparation, it could not be 
either full or profound. It was announced in the form of News- 
paper Essays, “ at the request of several gentlemen, chiefly 
clergymen, who said they could obtain no definite ideas of the 
modern German Philosophy.” After some progress had been 
made with the “ piecemeal composition,” it was judged best to 
throw it into the form of a volume, that it might serve still more 

extensively to diferary clergymen and others in the dark, as a 
lantern and clew to guide them through the intricacies and mys- 
teries of this foreign labyrinth. The author modestly declines 
all per:oaal responsibility as a “teacher of philosophical 


science.” He brings forward no system of his own, and offers 
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no “ crilique upon the writings and speculations of others.” He 
is not a philosopher, he tells us, but comes forward as a mere 
historian, narrating the progress of speculative philosophy in 
modern times.” This is to be sure a great undertaking. The 
German philosophers would tell us, as with one mouth, that to 
trace the history of philosophy, even for a short period, a man 
must be himself a philosopher, and a philosopher too of no 
mean size. To know much about any science or art, in their 
view, a man must first penetrate the ait or science to some ex- 
tent for himself. But especially necessary is this held to be, in 
the case of philosophy, which may be said to involve all other 
kinds of knowledge. That aman should pretend to understand 
a single system of philosophy, that of Hegel for instance, by ob- 
servations taken from without merely, they would regard as not 
less extravagant, than it would be for him to think of measur- 
ing the sea and estimating its contents from some quiet position 
on the shore. With Hegel himself, philosophy and ihe history 
of philosophy are in the end one and the same thing. To be 
understood, it must be made to live inour own minds. All this, 
however, might be considered hard doctrine, and clearly trans- 
cendental withal, on this side of the Atlantic. We may well 
admire, therefore, the courage of Dr. Murdock, who in the face 
of such German authority, has undertaken to give us in these 
sketches a picture in full of Modern Philosophy, through al] its 
varying phases, without the least thought of being a philoso- 
pher himself, from the beginning to the end of the process. And 
then that he shonld dare to do all this, in the compass of a small 
1Smo volume of two hundred pages, medium print and leaded, 
is perhaps more admirable still. Tennemann’s Grundriss, ox 
Rixner’s Handbuch, as they are facetiously styled, might seem a 
folio to a primer in comparison. Hegel has left behind him a 
history of philosophy, in popular form, which fills three volumes, 
to the amount altogether of about 1700 full octavo pages ; and 
yet this was considered to be so meagre on the period between 
Kant and himself, that his editor, Michelet, has deemed it ne- 
cessary to cover the ground, from that point onward, with up- 
wards of 1300 pages more, in a separate work. But here 
verily we have the world in a nut-shell. “ After a_ brief 
statement of the two principal modes of philosophizing, the 
author endeavors to describe summarily but distinctly, all the 
more noted systems proposed by the metaphysical phffoso- 
phers from the times of Des Cartes to the present day.” 
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And all this in a small 1Smo of 200 pages, with medium print 
and leads, and no more matter than might be presented in a sin- 
gle number of the New-York Observer. Of a truth may it be 
said, that we live in an age of steam; and also that America 
is emphatically the land of steam. Could any work well be 
conceived more accommodating and obliging, in all respects, 
to the condition of the “ several gentlemen,” that could ob- 
tain no definite ideas of the modern Gernian philosophy, for 
whose special benefit it was undertaken, or more likely to be 
welcome to many “ others in like circumstances?” But in 
the nature of the case, as now explained, we should not expect to 
find this history remarkably profound. To answer its vocation 
at all, it was necessary that it should only skim the surface of 
the “ vasty deep” it was sent forth to explore, and fetch back 
so much as it could pick up in its flight, and might have strength 
besides to carry. And this is all it can be considered to have 
accomplished in fact. 

It is, however, for the sake of the last chapter more particu- 
larly, that the work is now noticed. Not satisfied with ex- 
hibiting, in the narrow limits that have been mentioned, the 
metaphysical systems of Europe from Des Cartes to Hegel and 
Cousin, Dr. Murdock finds room for a very liberal share of 
attention to what he denominates German philosophy in Ame- 
rica. Nearly one fourth part of the whole volume is devoted 
to this subject, under the titles of Coleridgeism, the Unitarian 
Transcendentalism of New England, and the philosophy of the 
late Dr. Frederick A. Rauch, as contained in his Psychology. 
The entire concluding chapter is occupied with this last ; and a 
representation is given of the views of the deceased president of 
Marshall College, which can hardly fail to seem to his friends 
generally in no small degree injurious to his memory. This to be 
sure would furnish no just ground for complaint, if the repre- 
sentation could be shown to be fair and correct. Where a man’s 
views are published to the world in the form of a book, it can 
never be wrong to make them the subject of criticism ; and if 
they should be found to involve false and hurtful principles, it is 
not only right, but may be said to be a solemn duty, to make 
this appear as extensively as possible, without regard to the 
author’s reputation or the feelings of his friends. But in the 
present instance, it is believed that the representation which 
has been made is neither fair nor correct. At the same time, 
it is likely to be widely respected, as proceeding from a man 
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so eminent as Dr. Murdock, and so much at home as he must 
naturally be considered to be in the mysteries of German phi- 
losophy. However loosely and blindly the terms pantheism 
and transcendentalism may be used by others, they will be 
supposed to mean something from the lips of the accomplished 
translator of Mosheim, formally employed in dissecting the 
various systems of modern metaphysics from Des Cartes and 
Leibnitz downwards. In these circumstances, it seems a debt 
of justice, no less than of friendship, to the character of Dr. 
Rauch, to rescue his work, if it can be done, from the unfavor- 
able light, in whichit is here made to stand. 

“ Dr. Rauch,” we are told by the author of these sketches, 
“ was one of that class of German philosophers who, embracing 
fully the transcendental speculations of Schelling and Hegel, 
have labored to reconcile them with the religion of the Bible.” 
Of his psychology he says, “ There is a philosophy underlying it, 
which it is not difficult to discover, and that philosophy is mani- 
festly transcendental, and derived from the school of Hegel.’ 
“ As a philosopher, Dr. Rauch was a Transcendentalist ; for he 
maintains that our reason gives us objective knowledge of things, 
and not merely subjective knowledge.”—* Being a Transcen- 
dentalist, Dr. Rauch was diametrically opposed to the views of 
Kant, whose critical philosophy has for its chief aim to over- 
throw all Transcendentalism, or as Kant would rather call it, 
Transcendentalism.”’ “ As a Transcendental philosopher, Dr. 
Rauch belonged to the school of Hegel, and not to that of 
Schelling.”—** Whether his philosophy is favorable to sound 
views of religion, deserves more examination than comports 
with the design of these sketches. If I have not entirely mis- 
understood him, he is a Transcendentalist and a Pantheist of 
the school of Hegel. It is also noticeable that his book makes 
no allusion to any special revelation from God, or to an apostacy 
of man, the intervention of a Saviour, the forgiveness of sin 
in consequence of an atonement,a future judgment, and eternal 
retributions after the present life. At the same time, his pan- 
theistic, transcendental principles serve to leave little or no 
room for these cardinal doctrines of the Bible.” 

These are grave charges, and not the less so that the 
principal terms employed in the case are, for most persons, of 
such vague and uncertain signification. It is very doubtful, 
whether with the benefit even of Dr. Murdock’s historical an- 
alysis one out of ten among his readers, not previously enlight- 
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ened from other sources, will be found to have any “ definite 
idea,” when all is done, of what is to be understood either by 
pantheism or transcendentalism, as here so liberally applied to 
the views of Dr. Rauch—only it must be clear to all, that they 
are intended to mean something very bad, and full scope is leit 
to the imagination, stimulated by darkness, to fill them with the 
worst sense it may be able to command. 

There are various kinds of pantheism. In one sense, we 
may speak of a pantheism that is found in the Bible itself, and 
that furnishes the only correct view that can be taken of the 
relation of God to his works. “Of.Him, through Him, 
and to Him, are all things.’ He is the ground of the uni- 
verse and its life. ‘ In Him we live and move, and have our 
being.” The world springs from God, and is comprehended in 
God, continually. This is the doctrine of the Bible. There 
is reason to apprehend, however, that this truth is not held 
for the most part in a form fully adequate to its demands. The 
world is so separated from God, in the general view, as to be 
considered in fact an independent existence. While the theory 
of an eternal matter, out of which the present system of na- 
ture might be supposed to have been constructed is rejected, 
such a view is still entertained of the system of nature actually 
existing, as may be said to involve practically with regard to 
God the very same error. Nor is this to be counted a light 
heresy. Dualism, with all its insidious plausibility, 1 is, to say 
the least, no less inimical to all right conceptions of religion, 
than pantheism itself. It is to be taken for granted, that Dr. 
Murdock is orthodox at this point ; and yet it might really seem 
that there was room occasionally to doubt it, from the way in 
which he exemplifies his idea of pantheism in the case of Dr. 
Rauch. Thus, for instance, he is dissatisfied with a passage in 
the Psychology, page 43, in which it is said that it is an error, 
to consider nature, and its manifold powers as a mechanical 
whole, whose parts have been brought together by some me- 
chanic, and whose powers exist side by side, without having 
any affinity to, or connection with each other ; ; that it is on the 
contrary a system, alive and active in all its elements and 
atoms, and filled with powers, which flow invisibly into each 
other, actuated by eternal Jaws. So he finds the same sort of 
error in the following propositions: “ All li'e, wherever it exists, 
is formed and organized. Form is not and cannot be the result 
of matter which is chaotic and shapeless. Form in man, and 
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throughout the universe, is the result of thought. Hence life, 
being formed, does not proceed from matter ; but is a thought 
of God, accompanied by the divine will, to be realized in nature, 
and to appear externally by an organized body.” “ The sou/ 
of man is likewise a divine thought, a creation of God, filled 
with power to live an existence of its own.” “ Reason has not 
its origin in itself ; its author is God, whose will lives in tt as 
its law.” “That which truly is in nature, are the divine 
thoughts, the divine laws ; and all the rest is but matter.” If 
language like this involve pantheism, it would be easy to charge 
the heresy upon the excellent Olshausen in full, and to some 
extent on every evangelical writer in Germany of the present 
age. Leighton, Howe, and the most spiritual English divines 
of the 17th century generally, could hardly escape condemnation. 
It might be difficult even to vindicate the Bible itself from re- 
proach. Seriously we might ask, can Dr. Murdock mean to 
exhibit the opposite of this theory of the creation, as his own ? 
Does he hold that nature is not a system, but a mechanism only, 
made up of parts outwardly brought together and fitted side 
by side? Does he hold that life can proceed from matter ? 
Or will he venture to say, that any existence can hold in nature, 
or in the world of mind, that is not rooted continually in the 
thought and volition of God? The propositions from Dr. 
Rauch are, I know, quoted as involving more than this. But 
can this be considered fair? And does it not perhaps betray a 
wrong habit of mind, leaning towards the other extreme, when 
such statements are thus felt to be the fruit of a philosophy 
essentially pantheistic. 

But Dr. Murdock is sufficiently explicit as to the measure of 
odium he wishes to be included, in this case, in the imputation 
of pantheism. It is not the pantheism of Malebranche, or 
Spinoza, or Schelling, which, according to him, is intertwined 
with the psychology of Dr. Rauch, but specifically the panthe- 
ism of Hegel. How much is comprehended in this charge, may 
appear from what the author says of Hegel’s philosophy, when 
he has it under consideration. ‘“ Hegel’s was a system of abso- 
lute idealism, while Schelling’s was rather a system of realism ; 
for Schelling, like Spinoza, considered the original All-One as 
a real substance, which evolved itself into the existing universe : 
but Hegel considered mere ideas or conceptions as the only real 
existences; he believed that there is nothing in the universe 
more substantial or more real than what he calls concrete ideas 
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and conceptions.” ‘They reduce all things to one primal 
substance, the All-One, or God, which developes itself accord- 
ing to certain laws inherent in its very nature, and thereby pre- 
sents to us all the variety, and beauty, and harmony of this great 
universe. And the latest and most renowned of these philoso- 
phers makes this primal All-One to be himself nothing but an 
idea or conception of the human mind.” Such is the general 
view of Hegel’s philosophy, accepted by Dr. Murdock in the 
midst of the acknowledged darkness in which it is shrouded to 
his mind. Some of his followers have denied, it is true, that he 
taught any such system. But so he has been understood by at 
least a large section of his school; and this, at all events, is 
what is taken for Hegelian pantheism by Dr. Murdock. And 
so we need be at no loss to see how much is meant, when he 
allows himself to say of Dr. Rauch, “ If I have not entirely mis- 
understood him, he is a Transcendentalist and a Pantheist of the 
school of Hegel.” He might well speak of his book, in this 
view, as of questionable soundness, with regard to religion. 
Hegelian pantheism leaves no room for the idea of a personal 
God, or for the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. It is 
admitted, at the same time, that Dr. Rauch “ everywhere mani- 
fests profound reverence for God, and a deep sense of the im- 
portance of religion.” But it seems to be insinuated, imme- 
diately afterwards, that this could hardly be honest, since his 
views are such as tend virtually to subvert the very foundations 
of piety. 

Now, if it be a fact that Dr. Rauch is in his Psychology a 
“ pantheist of the school of Hegel,” he must have been so in his 
own consciousness to the end of his life. “ Being a man of ge- 
nius, and familiar with the numerous and learned works of the 
Germans on psychology,” as Dr. M. informs us, he could not 
construct his system in this form without being aware of what 
he was about. He must have known that he was weaving He- 
gelian pantheism, with its rejection of the soul’s immortality 
and a personal God, into his whole course of instruction on the 
subject of the human mind ; and it must have been his intention 
to infuse this false philosophy along with what he thus taught. 
More than this, he must have taken pains to deceive the world 
with regard to his views in this respect, in order the more effect- 
ually to insinuate the poison of his errors. For his book is any 
thing but a bold and open avowal of pantheism: and to the end 
of his life he disclaimed it with abhorrence. Those who knew 
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him intimately will not easily be induced to believe, either that 
he was ignorant of his own position relatively to the pantheism 
of Hegel’s school, or that he made it his business hypocritically 
to keep it out of sight. They will give full credit to his own 
testimony concerning himself in this case, and are likely to have 
as much confidence in his judgment with regard to the nature ot 
the philosophy that is embodied in his Psychology, as in the 
judgment of his distinguished critic on the same point. Dr. 
Murdock pronounces him a pantheist of the school of Hegel. 
He himself, in the class-room and in private communication with 
his friends, to say nothing of his profession and preaching as a 
regular minister of the gospel, always reprobated pantheism, 
and professed in opposition to it the simple faith of the Bible. 
Most certainly he never intended his book to be pantheistic, and 
never considered it to be so in fact. The second edition of it 
was prepared, we may say, upon his death-bed ; during his last 
sickness, at least, and in the midst of much solemn meditation 
on his condition and prospects. It is not to be imagined for a 
moment that he was not honest in these circumstances in what 
he professed with regard to this point. 

It is rather strange again, if the work be so clearly pantheistic 
in its character as here represented, that the fact should entirely 
have escaped the notice of the reviewers generally on its first ap- 
pearance ; and especially that this should have been the case with 
the Biblical Repertory, of Princeton, which is commonly so keen 
of scent in the direction of every thing that is in the least tainted 
with German rationalism, and in the view of which Hegel might 
seem to stand as the very incarnation of Satan himself. Soon 
after the appearance of the first edition, it was made the subject 
of a full and able review in this periodical, where it is spoken 
of in terms of the highest praise. In that article, no discovery 
is made that Dr. Rauch is “a pantheist of the school of Hegel.” 
On the contrary, we find the subject referred to in the following 
style: “If we could clearly discern in his elaborate work a ten- 
dency towards this hideous system, no considerations even of 
personal friendship should withhold us from denouncing it in 
the strongest terms. Let others, if they see cause, sneer at these 
fears of pantheistic speculation, as idle, prejudiced, and proceed- 
ing from shallowness of mind. Wesee such a gulf between the 
idea of a God—eternal, unchangeable, all-wise, all-good, sim- 
ple, immense, and personal—and that of an eternal, impersonal 
chaos, ever striving after self-consciousness, that we conceive of 
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no two systems more destructive of one another; the difference 
between Deism and Christianity being trifling in the comparison. 
Of this godless philosophy, we see no traces in the work. If, 
in a few instances, modes of expression have strayed into the 
system, which seem to have come from the enemy’s camp, we 
hope it is from mere neglect, and that these forms will be ex- 
changed for others more becoming a Christian, a supernaturalist, 
and a believer in Jesus. We rejoice to see for once a work on 
philosophy, in which we find the name of Christ, and in which 
are recognized the fallen state of man, the need of regeneration, 
and the influence of the Holy Spirit.” Thus the Biblical Reper- 
tory in 1840. But we are now assured by Dr. Murdock, that 
the cardinal doctrines of the Bible are not recognized in the 
book at all, and that the author of it was clearly a Transcen- 
dentalist and a Pantheist of the school of Hegel. Strange that 
the Argus of the Princeton Review should have been so utterly 
mystified and bamboozled in so clear a case. The only part of 
the work which causes the Review to pause with painful mis- 
giving, is the passage on the subject of personality, in which 
some expressions occur that do certainly carry along with them 
a pantheistic sound; though even here a general confidence is 
declared in the author, as not intending himself to appear, even 
for a moment, in the interest of pantheism. When Dr. Rauch 
read this stricture, it may be here remarked, he seemed both 
surprised and hurt that there should appear to be any thing so 
equivocal in his language at this point as the reviewer supposed ; 
while at the same time he spoke of it in the most prompt and 
free way, as an utter misapprehension of his meaning. In the 
second edition, accordingly, we find, instead of the expression, 
“God, who is the person,” which was noted with anxiety, as 
confounding human personality with the divine, the clearer 
statement, “ God, who is the ground of all personality,” which, 
however, Dr. Murdock still quotes as a specimen of the very 
error it was intended to escape. And to prevent all misunder- 
standing still further, there is added to the statement, in this 
edition, a clear, categorical, and formal declaration, on the part 
of the author, as had been suggested by the Repertory, that he 
did not mean to mix the personality of man, in any sense, with 
the personality of God. “In saying that God is the ground of 
all personality,” he says, ‘‘ we mean that he freely created man ; 
that there was no emanation, by virtue of which the Deity flow- 
ed forth into man, and could not return to himself again. If 
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that were the case, our highest wisdom would become an Ego- 
logy, and the Bible and theology would become superfluous. 
So the personality of God differs widely from that of man. Its 
elements are omniscience and omnipotence, and all the other 
infinite attributes. Those of human personality are a limited 
reason and will, attached to nerves and muscles.”’ 

Still there is the book to speak for itself. It involves a system 
of philosophy, and this we are told is transcendental and pan- 
theistic, the opinion of the author to the contrary notwith- 
standing. It must be confessed, however, that the proofs of any 
such pantheism in the work as is attributed to Hegel, are hard 
to be found or felt. Dr. Murdock, indeed, quotes what he deems 
sufficient evidence to establish the point. But after all he 
reaches it, in his own way, only by implication from premises 
which are by no means clear, and a sense put upon various 
statements which it is by no means necessary that they should 
bear. 

The representation on pages 196 and 197 is so framed as to 
imply, that with Dr. Rauch the universe resolves itself into four 
leading forms of existence, and that these in the end have no 
reality except as immanent acts of the Divine mind. “ Four 
divine thoughts, combined with divine volitions, constitute the 
entire created universe ; and God and his thoughts are all that 
exists or has any being.”” Now we do not find, in the first 
place, precisely this four-fold classification of existences in the 
book ; the system it presents might be said rather to comprehend 
five different orders, the Inorganic, the Vegetable-organic, the 
Animal-organic, the Human, and the Spiritual. Then it is 
not said anywhere, that matter is a mere activity, without any 
essence of its own. We are told that “nature is a system, not 
a conglomeration. Alive and active in all its elements and 
atoms, it is filled with powers, from the mechanical up to the 
organic, all of which flow invisibly into each other, affect and 
determine each other. Thus we have a constant life—powers 
flow up and down, to and fro.” All this, however, does not 
affirm that matter is nothing but the powers with which it is 
filled ; and much less does it teach that these powers, thus con- 
stituting all that the world is, have no existence separate from 
the proper personal existence of God, as a man’s sensations and 
exercises of thinking, are a part of himself. For it does not 
follow, that in villa the idea of matter even into that of 
mere invisible forces, constantly at work, we overthrow the 
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notion of its separate substantial existence. When men speak 
of the essence of matter, they speak of something of which 
confessedly they can have no conception. What right, then, 
can Dr. Murdock have to assume that it must hold in the form 
of passive expansion in space, and notin a simply dynamic 
form? Can he possibly dream, that such a conception of the 
essence of the material world serves to make its existence more 
real, or more external to God, than if it were supposed to stand 
in the power of such an all-pervading force as is made to con- 
stitute its essential nature in the other view? If so, it is hard 
to see how his scheme can be rescued from the charge of dual- 
ism. When we enter the sphere of organic nature, we are 
compelled to take different ground. Who that reflects, can allow 
the essence of a plant to be something holding in space? It 
can be only monadic, indivisible, dynamic. But is it the less 
real on this account? The most shallow view that can possibly 
be taken of the essence of things, is that which is borrowed 
from the senses, making it to stand in something answerable to 
their phenomenal character, as the Jews of old fashioned their 
conception of sheol, or the place of departed spirits, after the 
pattern of their sepulchres. 

But we are told, that the forces which thus enter into the 
constitution of the universe, are exhibited as simple actings of 
the divine mind, so that in the end, “ God and his thoughts are 
all that exists, or have any being.” Here, however, the argu- 
ment turns upon the sound of things, more than upon their pro- 
per sense. Ina deep and most important sense it is true, that 
the forces which fill the universe, and make it what it is, are 
simply and continually volitions of God. Not only are they the 
result of his will, as concerned in their production, but they 
spring forth from it afresh every moment, and stand in it per- 
petually as their constitution and ground. Is it possible to 
conceive rationally of the state of the world relatively to God, 
under any other view we may be pleased to take of its essential 
nature? Be its essence what it may, can it be in this re- 
spect any thing more than a perpetual Werden, in which ex- 
istence, at the same moment, ts and ts not at every point of 
its progress? We may say, then, with the fullest reason, 
that the different orders of existence have their ground ulti- 
mately and essentially in ideas, or thoughts and volitions of 
God. But in saying this, it is by no means necessary that 
we should mean to confound God with his thoughts, as 
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though they could have in no sense an existence separate from 
his own, as a man’s thoughts, subjectively considered, are a part 
of himself. The thoughts of God, in this case, are entities of 
the highest order, holding directly in the divine mind, and yet 
pow of entering into innumerable forms of individual exist- 
ence, separate and distinct. If this seem unintelligible, it 
might be well to consider whether the case is made a whit more 
easy of comprehension, by supposing individual existences to 
have their ground in any other sort of entity, which, after all, 
to be in any true sense whatever, must have its being in God. 

The quotations, then, which Dr. Murdock has drawn from 
Rauch’s Psychology in connection with this point, have no such 
import in their legitimate sense as they are made to carry. The 
charge of pantheism is not sustained. We find here no pan- 
theism in the bad sense of the term ; least of all such a panthe- 
ism as is attributed to Hegel, with whom, we are told, “ the 
primal All-One is himself nothing but an idea or conception of 
the human mind.” There is no reason, accordingly, why we 
should not give credit to Dr. Rauch himself, when he tells us in 
his book that his theory of the world “ upholds the idea of a 
creation, and not emanation; God remaining what he is, the 
unchangeable Jehovah, after the universe is created.” Page 186. 
And we may confide in his honesty, when he tells us again, 
that his view of human personality “‘ by no means teaches any 
form of pantheism,” page 191; and that by declaring,God to 
be “ the ground of all personality,” he means that “ he freely 
created man; that there was no emanation, by virtue of which 
the Deity flowed forth into man, and could not return to him- 
self again.” Page 191. 

That Dr. Rauch respected Hegel, and followed him to some 
extent in his philosophy, is not to be questioned ; just as he 
respected and made great account also of the authority of Kant. 
But this by no means implies, that he felt himself slavishly 
bound by Hegel’s system as a whole, or that he fell blindly into 
its errors. The system is acknowledged to be dark and difficult 
to understand. His school in Germany has included men of 
widely different views, ranging from an extreme right to an ex- 
treme Jeft, on the most fundamental points in religion; and 
many who are not considered as belonging to his school at all, 
have felt sensibly at various points the influence of his general 
scheme. How unfair, in such circumstances, to hold every 
measure of conformity with him obnoxious to the charge of 
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the worst heresies that have been found in his philosophy? If 
Dr. Rauch was disposed to call any man master in this sphere, it 
was not Hegel, but Daub. The system unfolded in his 
Psychology is substantially the same that is presented in the 
anthropology and lectures generally of the latter. Daub 
himself, it may be said, followed Hegel. But only to a certain 
extent. He was as free and profound as Hegel himself. 
To the end, he considered himself as much under the ban- 
ner of Kant, as that of any of his successors, though appro- 
priating from all of them at pleasure. To read Hegel, Dr. Rauch 
himself used to speak of as a sort of pastime, in comparison 
with sounding the depths of Daub. With all his professed re- 
spect for the Gospel, the theologian of Heidelberg, it must be 
acknowledged, is no safe guide in the sphere of religion. The 
Christian salvation may be said to perish in his hands. But his 
philosophy cannot be charged, in any proper sense, with the 
pantheism usually attributed to Hegel. 

It may be admitted that the great cardinal] doctrines of the 
Gospel, are not made to stand forth as prominently as they 
might, in Dr. Rauch’s work on Psychology. It is to be regretted, 
perhaps, that this was not done, if it had been only to save ap- 
pearances, where the principle of the omission might not gene- 
rally be understood. But nothing can be inferred fairly from 
this circumstance, against the religious character either of the 
author himself, or of his book. According to the methodology 
he follows, generally embraced in Germany, anthropology or 
psychology have nothing to do directly with theology or 
ethics. Any formal reference therefore to the Christian doc- 
trines, as such, must have been felt to be in this connection un- 
scientific and out of place. The object of the treatise is to 
unfold the progressive development of the human soul, as 
reason on the one hand and will on the other, till both are 
fairly evolved in their proper freedom from the involucra of 
sense and nature, under which their existence is commenced. 
This process, as such, is something quite distinct from religion. 
Only when the idea of the soul under this form has been 
reached, may we be said to be in the element of religion, which 
is the consciousness of God and our relation to Him, in which 
our personality becomes complete. Here, however, Psychology 
as a science ends, or rather passes over into the science of reli- 
gion. Under the general name of Theology, this becomes on 
the one hand dogmatic divinity, and on the other, ethics; the 
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last having for its object the law for the will, or the idea of 
Freedom, as distinguished from that of truth. 

We see, then, in what sense “ the freedom of the will in the 
natural man,” is denied by Dr. Rauch. By a free will, he un- 
derstands something wholly different from what the words 
mean for Dr. Murdock, or for metaphysicians in this country 
generally. In the one case the contents of the will are con- 
templated, in the other its form. The will is free, in a proper 
sense, only when it is fairly disentangled from the contro] of 
desires, inclinations, etc., which are mere natural affections, 
without moral character of any sort in themselves, so as to fol- 
low simply the law of its own nature; or when, in other words, 
it is animated and actuated by the divine will as its soul. And 
yet this last representation, strangely enough, is what Dr. Mur- 
dock finds fault with, as “ giving to the divine will an absolute 
control over the human, in the regenerate!” As though it were 
not the very ideal of the New Testament holiness—Thy will be 
done! Any other view of a good will must be considered suffi- 
ciently rationalistic, to say the least. And must we not be sur- 
prised again, to hear a like disapprobation expressed, in view of 
the statement, that man, in his natural state, is wholly incapable 
of holiness ? 

This article, however, is not intended to be a defence, at all 
points, of the views presented in Dr. Rauch’s work. It may be 
admitted, that the conclusion, especially, contains some repre- 
sentations on the subject of religion, which are not as clear and 
satisfactory as might be desired ; though it is believed that this 
difficulty would be materially relieved, if the reader were enabled 
to occupy precisely the point of observation, from which the 
views, scientifically considered, are taken. My object has been 
simply to vindicate the memory of a much respected friend 
from the general imputation of pantheism, in the worst sense, 
with which he has been publicly stigmatized in Dr. Murdock’s 
Sketches; but which, I am very sure, he would himself repel, 
were he now alive, with sensitive and earnest abhorrence. 
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English Phonology. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Ene.ish Pxonowoey. 
By Rev. Henry N. Day, Prof. of Sacred Rhetoric, Western Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio 


Ir must be admitted, however disparaging it may seem to the 
character of English orthoépists, that the great facts in the pho- 
nology of our Tiegnege are still far from being accurately 
ascertained. The very foundation upon which the whole struc- 
ture of our language, as a spoken language, rests ;—the source 
from which must be derived the se principles both of 
emrgres and, to a considerable extent, even of etymo- 
ogical philology, is, even at this day, but very imperfectly 
defined. 

In proof of this, we have only to advert to the loose and dis- 
cordant, not to say often absurd, observations and dogmas pub- 
lished by our orthoépists and philologists of highest reputation 
and of most recent date. It is a question yet to be settled, if 
we are to regard the authority of some late writers, whether the 
sounds of speech are not in part formed in the chest, or even in 
the abdomen, while others have their seat in the head—whe- 
ther our alphabetical elements, thus, ought not to be distinguished 
into those of the “ voce de (di) petto” and those of the “ voce de 
testa.” 

The distinction between vowels and consonants lies yet, it 
would seem, in mystery :—some insisting that there is no such 
difference as authorizes a distinct arrangement into classes ; 
others still pertinaciously adhering to the old definitions that a 
vowel is a sound which can be perfectly uttered by itself, while 
a consonant is one which cannot be uttered without the aid of a 
vowel; and a third class rejecting these definitions, yet main- 
taining that there is a generic distinction founded in the mode 
of forming the sounds. Even the number of vocal elements in 
the language is undetermined. Scarcely any two authors can 
be found to agree; and the enumerations vary from twenty-four 
to double that number. 

Passing to the respective powers of different letters, we find 
all confusion and dissension. It would be tedious to exemplify 
this in full. A few instances only, taken almost at random, will 
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suffice. One phonologist of eminence maintains, that the vowel 
sound heard in robe is the same as that heard in but ; and that 
the only difference between the a in art, father, and the e in 
herd, terrible, is one of quantity,—the vowel in the former words 
being long, in the latter short, so that if we only protract the ¢ 
in terrible, we shall have the sound of ainfar. Another teaches 
us that the y in duty is long e in mere, and pronounces yarn as 
if spelled earn. The sound represented by ng, and heard in 
sing, is by some considered as only a combination of the n and 
g; by others as consisting of a peculiar nasal like the French, 
and the element g ; by others still, as a simple element of itself, 
as much so as n or g. 

In regard to the vocal sounds of speech as affected by accent 
and quantity, we discover the same unsettled state of opinion. 
It is yet to be defined what accent is, and how it is expressed. 
The seat of the accent, whether upon the vowel or consonant, 
or upon the entire syllable, is yet in dispute; and it is equall 
questioned whether two accents are admissible in the same ee 
One distinguished writer has laid down the broad rule, that in 
an unaccented syllable, the vowel has universally a short sound. 
Authors differ also in regard to the effect of quantity upon the 
vocal elements. 

That there are peculiar difficulties attending investigations in 
this branch of knowledge, must be admitted. The rapidity with 
which the elemental sounds are uttered in speech, renders it ex- 
tremely difficult for the heavy organs of man to seize them, and 
to retain them long enough to investigate and ascertain their 
precise power. This is especially true of the vowel sounds 
when not under the accent. Hence has arisen the diversity of 
opinion among orthoépists as to the power of the a e and o in 
words like altar, river, honor. 

Again, the influence which the combination of one element 
with another has upon the sound, it is difficult to estimate with 
exactness. In fact, this influence has not generally been taken 
into the account at all in determining the nature of the indi- 
vidual sounds, and hence there has arisen much disagreement 
and error. Whether the vowel sound in fair is the same as 
that in fat, or in fame, has been a matter of much contention. 

A still greater difficulty arises from the fact that the standard 
of pronunciation in the English language is perpetually chang- 
ing. The two leading causes of these changes are to be found 
in the natural propensity to facilitate as much as possible the 
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utterance of words, and in the ready communication which our lan- 
guage suffers with foreign dialects. For the sake of ease in utter- 
ance, for instance, the vowels in unaccented syllables, which once 
were fully and distinctly articulated, are now, in many words, but 
very imperfectly enounced. Thus the a in village, steerage, and 
the u in minute, are commonly sounded very much like short ¢ in 
griffin ;—this sound being altogether more easily formed, in 
those connections, than that of the full a as in fate ; while scu- 
tage, nonage, not having been so much exposed to this corrupt- 
ing influence, in consequence of their being less used, retain the 
original sound of the a. It will be found, on examination, that 
many of the elemental sounds in our language have been se- 
riously affected in this way. 

Again, the familiarity of intercourse which the English lan- 
guage suffers with foreign languages, has opened the way for 
material changes in our phonology. Ears accustomed to the 
peculiar articulations of foreign tongues, will demand the same 
articulations for the same representations or letters, and for kin- 
dred sounds in their own language. Thus the gallicised Eng- 
lishman will be apt to give our broad a as in all, and the Italian 
a, as it is called, in father, the intermediate sound which is 
heard in France. The b and the v, by those who have been 
more conversant with the German, will be modified from the 
pure — sounds belonging to those elements. Not only 
this, our language receives, witb singular readiness, the words 
of other tongues; and, unlike most other languages, receives 
them in their foreign dress, with little if any alteration. The 
foreign pronunciation naturally follows the: foreign ortho- 
graphy; and hence our phonology has been greatly corrupted. 
This cause, there is reason to believe, will continue to operate ; 
as it is not likely, notwithstanding the efforts that are repeated, 
in one or another quarter, every year, to reform our orthogra- 
phy, that it will ever be made to conform to our orthoépy. The 
French may convert the English roast beef into rosbif, when 
they feel the want of the foreign word ; but it is not to be ex- 
pected, if it is to be desired, that we shall ever write beau, bo, 
or cheval de frise, shevo de freez. In truth, the English lan- 
guage, to a far greater extent than, perhaps, any other _ woth 
is constructed for the reader rather than the hearer; for the 
eye rather than the ear: so that, the reverse of what is usually 
true, instead of selecting written characters to represent the 
sounds of speech, our task is rather to find sounds for our written 
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characters. This peculiarity strikes far deeper into our language 
than the oral or written dress; it penetrates the whole struc- 
ture ;—as well our etymology and syntax, as our orthoépy and 
orthography. The language must, therefore, undergo a radical 
transformation—must become a different language in essential 
features, before these influences on our phonology, by the admis- 
sion of foreign words, can be arrested. 

Now it is obvious that, when such causes are operating to un- 
settle and vary the powers of our alphabetic characters, it must 
be impossible accurately to determine the facts of our phonology ; 
unless, indeed, we adopt the absurd supposition of some writers, 
that the sounds in all languages are essentially the same. The 
general laws of these changes may and should be investigated 
and defined ; but the effects of their imperceptible operation 
must escape the most acute and patient investigation. 

Closely connected with this source of difficulty, is that of the 
actual diversity of pronunciation prevailing in the different pro- 
vinces and regions in which the language is spoken. Provincial- 
isms must, almost unavoidably, mislead the most cautious and 
the most candid phonologist. He can hardly, by any precau- 
tions, preserve himself from confounding the dialect of a section 
with the use of the nation. Especially when it is considered that 
the distinctive character of an element may be retained, while 
the position of the articulating organs is considerably changed, 
will the magnitude of this difficulty be acknowledged. A nice 
observer will remark a difference between the cockney pronun- 
ciation of the word Thames, and that prevailing in the nation 
generally. Still the ¢ in neither case would be confounded with 
any other element. In regard to many of the elements, although 
there is not this wide and sensible distinction, there is still a 
difference, which, if the attention of a practised ear is particu- 
larly drawn to it, may be detected. While it devolves on the 
phonologist to define precisely the limits within which these va- 
riations may be made, and still the characteristic power of the 
element be preserved, yet the particular sounds within these 
limits adopted in different provinces will be likely to escape his 
notice. And if they do not, there is danger that, sitting down 
in his study to investigate the actual sounds of the language, he 
will mistake what is provincial for what is national. In like 
manner, the individual investigator himself, prone, as he is, to 
regard his own usage as that of the nation, or rather necessi- 
tated, as he is, to do this in a great degree in researches of this 
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kind, may have his own dialect, in which he may, unconsciously 
to himself, differ from all the rest of the nation. 

I say nothing here of the liabilities to error which grow out 
of the imperfect correspondence between our sounds in speech 
and their signs in writing—the fruitful source of so many mis- 
takes in our phonologists. 

After this glance at the peculiar difficulties that attend pho- 
nological investigations in the English language, it will not ap- 
pear so strange that so little has been accomplished. 

The first great question to be settled in every attempt at 
analyzing and describing the sounds of a language, respects the 
principle by which the investigation is to be conducted. There 
are three different ways of pursuing such an investigation. The 
first is that of following mainly the eye; and of determining the 
sounds from the signs. However exceptionable this might ap- 
pear, even at the most cursory glance, yet, in point of fact, this 
mode has been adopted very generally in phonological investi- 
gations heretofore. Assuming that the consonants, so called, 
were such evanescent things, requiring the aid of the substantial 
vowel, even to render them in any case susceptible of examina- 
tion, that they could not be defined nor their combinations 
analyzed, the attention has been chiefly directed to the vowels. 
With the sign or written representative almost exclusively in 
view, it has hardly occurred in investigation that different signs 
could represent the same sound ; and hence the strangest absurd- 
ities have been received and promulgated with the air of 
authority. Of all the alphabetic elements the vowels are the 
most indeterminate in regard to their actual powers. They are 
the most slippery, the most changeable, the most difficult to be 
distinguished, by far, of the sounds of speech. That this is so ,is 
confirmed by the single fact that the three Arabic vowels have no 
determinate and invariable sound, but their respective powers are 
determined by the consonants with which they stand in con- 
nection, so that often one represents the same sound in one 
connection which another represents in another. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in words derived from the same original 
root, the vowel elements should be exchanged in different lan- 
guages one for another, and not only be represented by different 
signs, but, also, have different powers. Yet we are gravely told, 
it is one of the great results of more recent labors in compara- 
tive philology to have established “the affinity, and, in a certain 
sense, the identity of the short vowels, 4, é, 5, in the classical 
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languages !’’* It has not been sufficiently borne in mind that 
the signs in actual use are incapable of representing the exact 
sounds, particularly in our language. Were any proof needed 
of this fact, it would be found in the discordant efforts of differ- 
ent phonologists to represent by means of written charaeters the 
different elements. 

It is justly considered by Mr. Duponceau, in his able Essay on 
English Phonology,{ as the great reason of the failure to ascer- 
tain the elementary sounds of our language, “ that the investi- 
gation has always been carried on through the medium of the 
alphabetical signs.” it 

Another mode of investigation is to follow exclusively the fi 
guidance of the ear. This is the mode pursued by Mr. 
Duponceau. This method, however, is liable to its objections. 
In the first place, the ear is often a delusive sense as well as the 
eye. Few are aware of the great liability to deception from 
this organ. Even practised ears have, sometimes, been so im- 
posed upon, after fatiguing attention to sounds, as to mistake the ; 
chord of an octave for a unison ; and we are told dogmatically 4 
by a certain author, that after any vowel has been prolonged in 4 
utterance for some time, it is impossible to distinguish which it | 
is. Thus, it is said, an @ protracted for some time cannot be 
distinguished from ano by any ear. Now, whether this be true 
or not, still the remark, made as it is by practised observers, 
evinces the delusiveness of this sense. But, again, the combi- 
nations of the elements with one another so much influence the i 
effect upon the ear, that where the sign and the sound of the a 
element have been identical, different orthoépists have repre- 
sented the power very differently. Thus, in the instance before 
noticed, short @ followed by the liquid 7, as in fare, is consid- 
ered by some the same as that represented by the same letter ‘ 
in fame, by others as that in hat. And Mr. Duponceau main- a 
tains that Sheridan’s pronunciation of merchant (martshant) 
differs from Walker’s (mertshant) only in quantity. 



























* Bopp’s Vocalismus in Blackwood’s Mag. for Feb., 1841. 
+ How unsafe it must be to rely on the signs of the elements, 
is strikingly shown from the fact that the modern Greeks repre- 
sent the vocal th in then by 4; the v by 8; and sometimes the 
bs d by vr, and the b by wr ; thus NrauSia, Damville ; MrirZapns, 
5] Bozzaris. Vide Schinas’ Grammaire du Grec Moderne. 
t Amer. Phil. Trans., new series, vol. I., p. 228. 
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A third mode of investigation is by observing the position of 
the organs of speech in the enunciation of the elements. That 
this method, if it could be perfectly adopted and applied, and its 
results be accurately and intelligibly recorded, would give a 
true knowledge of the sounds of a language, is clear; since 
every sound has its own peculiar position of the articulating 
organs by which its character is determined. It has this supe- 
riority over the other methods, that it directs us at once to the 
producing cause of the phenomena to be investigated ; and in 
applying it, we may employ the united aid of the muscular 
sense, the touch, and the sight, and may retain the object of in- 
vestigation longer under observation. The peculiar liabilities to 
error from the other methods may thus be avoided. 

Observations thus made, tested and corrected by the ear, it is 
believed, will guide to the surest results to be attained in inves- 
tigations of this nature. There is an important incidental ad- 
vantage to be derived from adopting this as the principie of in- 
vestigation, that it will throw light on many of the peculiar 
modifications of sound in our language. It will explain many 
apparent anomalies, and solve many seeming mysteries. Accept- 
ing this method of investigation, we shall be led, at once, to 
found the distinctions between the different elemental sounds 
directly in the organic positions which they respectively require. 
This principle of analysis and of enumeration will conduct us 
to a more certain knowledge of the nature and the number of 
the elements in the language. Each element having its defi- 
nite organic formation, there must be so many different elements 
as there are different positions assumed by the organs in speech. 
If, in the same element, there is no change of position in the 
organs, we know it to be simple or monophthongal. If in utter- 
ing it, the organs change, we conclude that it is diphthongal. 
If in the case of a diphthongal letter, the positions at the begin- 
ning and termination of the sound are the same as those of 
simple elements, we know what are its constituents; we are 
enabled, also, at once, to determine, in like manner, in a given 
combination of elements, what are the particular elements com- 
bined, and thus to settle beyond dispute many vexed questions 
in phonology of which the ear is an incompetent arbiter. This 
principle, moreover, furnishes us with the means of a more 
exact and useful classification of the elements of speech than 
can otherwise be attained. , 

This method of investigation discovers, at once, a phenomenon 
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which has entirely escaped the notice of observers pursuing a 
different course, and thus shuns some erroneous conclusions into 
which they have fallen. It is the peculiar sound which is given 
by the organs while passing from one element to another in the 
same syllable. As there is no interruption in the voice, a sound 
must be given out while the organs are in transition, which, of 
course, must vary in all the different combinations. The syllable 
form, thus, is made up of something more than the elements 
represented by f, 0, r, m. These four elemental sounds are 
cemented together, as it were, by those peculiar sounds which 
are produced while the organs are passing from one to the other. 
These transition sounds, although obviously they cannot be 
enumerated as elements, necessarily enter into speech, and are, 
it will be seen, of essential importance in determining the laws 
of phonology. 

A close examination of the position of the organs in enun- 
ciation will, also, discover to us some most important laws which 
regulate the combination of elements. We observe, in fact, 
that the English language adopts readily certain forms of com- 
bination, while others it shuns; and if, by chance, etymology 
imposes them upon it, it seeks to change and modify them. 
Thus it is with all languages; and nearly all the so-called laws 
of euphony are merely the requisitions made by the organs of 
speech for their own ease of movement. In this way, we dis- 
cover the reasons of certain pronunciations which seem unac- 
countable, when only the literal representatives of the elements 
are regarded. For a single example of a single class of com- 
binations, the terminal syllables, cion, sion, tion, are pronounced 
alike, yet all of them very differently from what we should ex- 
pect, by analogy, from the known powers of those letters. But 
on noticing the position of the organs while these terminations 
are pronounced, it will be found that these similar pronunciations 
are given by the organs being very nearly in the same _posi- 
tion in which the elements themselves should respectively be 
pronounced. Thus, in pronouncing the words pension and men- 
tion, if we divide the syllables so as that con shall compose the 
last in each, we shall f ave pens-yon and ment-yon ; thei at the 
beginning of a syllable being represented by y. The only dif- 
ference between these sounds, leaving out of view the initials p 
and m, is, that the first syllable of the one terminates in a mute 
sibilant, while the other ends in a simple mute. The element i 
or g is formed, as are also the s and the ¢, in nearly the same part 
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of the mouth as the sh. Hence, in rapid pronunciation, the 
sounds pens-yon, and ment-yon, are easily exchanged for pen- 
shon and men-shon ; while the pronunciation pointed out by 
the elements differs by a scarcely perceptible difference from 
the one in actual use, at the same time that it is more difficult. 

Applying ourselves now, with this method of investigation, to 
an analysis of the elements themselves, we perceive, at once, 
that they divide themselves into two distinct classes, according 
as they do or do not involve any action of the vocal organs, 
properly so called. The class denominated mutes, and by Dr. 
Rush atonics, from their being destitute of all vocality, includes 
nine of the elements in the English Janguage. These may be 
subdivided into those which have some sound, although not 
properly vocal, and those which have no sound whatever, and 
serve merely to modify the sound of other elements with which 
they happen to be combined. This class of elements, the 
routes, allow also, as we shall see, of a similar arrangement and 
classification to that of the vocal elements, and bear striking 
analogies to them. 

Another great distinction, and one that has ever been recog- 
nized, is that into vowels and consonants.* A distinction so long 
and so universally made in all languages, we should at once 
Suppose, must have some ground to rest upon. What that 
ground is—in what the precise difference consists, is a question 
to which different, and, perhaps, sometimes absurd answers have 
been given. It is not strange that some have been Jed to doubt 
whether there is any distinction at all that can be defined, from 
seeing the unsatisfactory attempts to explain wherein it lies. 
Yet it is irrational to suppose that this general opinion of a dis- 
tinction should be utterly unfounded in fact. We may reject 
the definitions, so long current, that a vowel is an element ‘which 
can be perfectly sounded by itself, and that a consonant requires 
the aid of a vowel in order to be distinctly uttered ; we may 
question the correctness of the theory which finds the distinc- 





* There are serious objections to these denominations ; 
and the only reason for retaining them is, that they have been 
consecrated by long use. Dr. Rush’s nomenclature of ‘tonics, 
subtonics, and atonics, is likewise exceptionable in some re- 
spects. Mr. Duponceau calls the two classes organic and in- 
organic ; which, although less significant, is more reconcilable 
with facts. 
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tion in the supposed rest of the organs when vowels are enun- 
ciated, while consonants demand motion in the organs of 
speech, although it is firmly believed that, with proper modi- 
fications and limitations, it would be difficult to overthrow this 
theory ; we may refuse adhesion to any theory whatever that 
may be formed to account for the difference, and yet have a 
firm faith in the reality of the distinction. The fact of sucha 
fundamental distinction, however difficult it may be to describe 
it, receives a striking confirmation from a foreign and inde- 
pendent source in the experiments of Kratzenstein, Kempelen, 
Willis, and others. From these experiments, and especially 
those of Mr. Willis,* it appears that the vowel sounds can 
be distinctly produced by means of a reed vibrating in open 
tubes; while no consonant could be attained from any similar 
contrivance. ‘ 
But it is believed that we are not compelled to content our 
selves simply with the fact ofa distinction. It has already been 
intimated that the true distinction may be pointed out ; and that 
it consists in this,—that the enunciation of the vowels is inde- 
pendent of any changes in the articulating organs, strictly so 
called ;¢ while the consonants derive their distinctive character 
# from the action of those organs. In proof of this, let the vowel 
sounds be enunciated in the following manner: let the short w, 
as heard in buf, be first sounded. Then, with no change in the 
position of the articulating organs, let the other vowels be 
sounded in succession. It will be found, on trial, that all may 
be formed while the articulating organs remain in precisely the of 
same position. On the other hand, it will be found impossible 
to enounce any one of the consonants without bringing some 
one or other of the articulating organs in contact with some 
part of the mouth. 
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* Cambridge Phil. Trans., vol. III., part I. p. 231. 
+ By these are meant, here, only the lips, the tongue, and 
the uvula. 
t While the above distinction is regarded as the true and 
exact distinction between the vowels and the consonants, still 
5 it may be better for practical purposes to take the safer 
: ground, that a consonant involves a contact of an articulating | 
organ with some part of the mouth, while a vowel may be al 
perfectly enounced without such contact. This is, substan- | 
tially, Dr. Webster’s view. It will be observed that it is by no 
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If the above experiments on the vowel sounds be repeated, 
it may be perceived, on close attention, that apparently, by 
some organism about the larynx, a sensation is produced in the 
mouth, which seems to indicate that the breath, put into vibra- 
tion by the chorde vocales, strikes, in different vowels, upon dif- 
ferent parts of the cavity of the mouth. Thus, in the element 
00, in pool, the breath seems to strike far back in the mouth, or 
even in the throat; and a vibration may be felt on applying the 
fingers to the outside of the throat, just above the larynx. In the 
element e, in mete, the breath seems to strike quite in the fore 
part of the mouth, and no vibration can be perceived in the 
throat. We are thus led to form a scale of vowel sounds ac- 
cording to the position at which the vibrating breath strikes the 
cavity of the mouth; or, to use the language commonly em- 
ployed to express this fact, according to the place in which the 
element is formed in the mouth.* Beginning with short w, as 
heard in but, which is formed farthest back,} we shal] have the 
following order in which the simple vowel sounds used in the 


English language succeed each other. 
. was heard in but. i in pin. 


. 0 in bone. a in take. 


7. 

- 00 in pool. 8. a in fat. 
9. 
0. 


. ainall. 10. e in pet. 
. 1in pine. 11. e in mete. 
. ain father. 
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means maintained that a vowel cannot be sounded when there 
is a contact between some parts of the mouth. It is only main- 
tained that a vowel is independent of this, while a consonant 
cannot possibly be formed without it. Even the consonant r, 
the experimentum crucis with those who deny the dis- 
tinction, cannot be formed without bringing the sides of the 
back part of the tongue into contact with the teeth, or upper 
gums. Much less can the other semi-vowel, /, be formed with- 
out such contact. 

* The opinion, not uncommon, that the sound itself, the 
vocality, is originated in the mouth—that the breath issuing 
from the larynx is first vocalized in the mouth, is too palpably 
erroneous to need any refutation. Yet the language used in 
the text seems to sanction it; and it seems not wiolly super- 
fluous to add this caution against such a misconstruction. 

t Although we may, on some grounds, justify ourselves in 
thus ranking the short u as formed farthest back in the mouth, 
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These results are, in the main, confirmed by the experiments 
of Mr. Willis. He discovered that, on causing a metallic reed 
set in a plate lined with leather to vibrate in an open glass 
tube, a perfect vowel-sound was produced, which was always 
the same with the same length of tube; and varied with the 
length of the tube. On applying a tube which, in respect to 
the distance from the reed to the end, could be lengthened or 
shortened at pleasure, the vowel sounds, denoted in the combina- 
tions expressed in the following table, required respectively the 
length of tube indicated by the figures, which denote inches and 
decima!s of an inch, written against them. 


See 0.38 Paw = 3.05 
Pet 0.6 Nought 3.8 
Pay 1 No 4.7 


roa Beat indefinite. 


Mr. Willis found that a particular vowel was uniformly con- 
nected with a given length of tube, whatever might be its di- 
ameter, and that the sounds recurred invariably in the same 
order. 

We cannot resist the temptation to break in here and in- 
terpose the following queries : 

1. Do not these experiments give some sanction to the vague 
popular notion that the vowel elements are, in some way, asso- 
ciated with pitch ? 

2. Do they not furnish another argument entirely indepen- 
dent of that before advanced, derived from the openness of the 
tube, in proof of the reality of the distinction between vowels 
and consonants ?—the tube never giving a consonant, but only 
vowel sounds. 

3. Do they not show that the vowel sounds, in this respect 
also totally unlike the consonants, run into one another and 


yet several distinct considerations lead us to the opinion that 
it should, in a strict arrangement, be placed by itself. Certainly 
it seems distinguished from all the other vowels by this pecu- 
liarity, that no movement can be detected in the throat similar 
to that which attends the formation of the others. The voice 
appears to come forth directly from the larynx, and not to be 
ufterwards in the least modified. With some propriety it 
may thus be regarded as the primitive element, and the others 
as mere modifications of it. 


* Cam. Phil. Trans., Vol. III., p. 243, 
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are, therefore, extremely liable to be confounded? The sliding 
tube, as it is gradually lengthened, gives successively, at deter- 
minate distances, the different vowels. Why did the experi- 
menter stop just here, and not there? What was the character 
of the sound produced at the intermediate distances? Were 
they vowels? If so, What ? 

4. Do they not show also that, while the vowel sounds actu- 
ally in use in different languages, in different provinces, by dif- 
ferent individuals, may greatly vary,—the Italian a, for instance, 
as heard in father, vibrating between the broad a in all and the 
short ain fat, in the speech of different nations, in different 
dialects,—the number of vowel elements possible in a given lan- 
guage is indefinite? the only limitations to the multiplication 
of them being the distance between the extremes, say the short 
u in but, and the long e in mefe, and the indistinctness arising 
from atoo near approximation of one to another. Certainly, 
if we suppose this first limitation of distance to be represented 
by a straight line, the two extremes of which shal] be short u and 
long e, the points which may be taken in that line at which a 
vowel shall be formed, are, strictly speaking, unlimited. In fact, 
we find different languages, different dialects, different indivi- 
duals even speaking the same dialect, stopping at different points 
in this line; and producing, thus, so many different vowels. 

5. Do not these considerations join with comparative philolo- 
gy, in proving beyond all doubt, the absurdity of the opinion 
by some strenuously maintained, that the vowels are the essence 
of a word—constitute its frame, while the consonants are only 
its flesh—its form and accidental dress. 

We return to the arrangement of the vowels. Confirmed as 
we are by the experiments of Mr. Willis, we think we are war- 
ranted in assuming the order in which we have placed them to 
be correct. The importance of a knowledge of this order may 
be seen in its bearings, not only on orthoépy, but still more on 
etymology and comparative philology. It seems to us that some 
most absurd conclusions in philological investigations have ori- 
ginated from an ignorance of these phonological truths.* In in- 

* So broad an assertion as this might seem to require the 
adduction of some facts in substantiation. But it is deemed 
sufficient to refer to the simple fact that, by some philologists 
of note, the relation of the vowel elements or sounds to one 
another, seems to have been disregarded altogether. What 
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vestigating the correctness of these conclusions by attending to 
the positions of the organs while enouncing the vowel elements, 
some may experience a little difficulty from failing to regard two 
important facts, which here deserve notice. First, in the English 
language, in particular, some of the simple sounds receive a modi- 
fication in some instances from the action of the lips and tongue. 
This is true of the element 00, when distinctly and fully uttered. 
In undertaking to form it, the lips will be protruded and the breath 
will be forced through them in a circular form. The English 00, 
when ‘accented and not followed by a mute, receives from this 
conjoint action of the lips a peculiar roundness and distinctness. 
This, however, is not essential to the element. It may be per- 
fectly formed without any action of the lips, and is actually so 
formed in unaccented syllables and when followed by a mute, 
as in bistoury, root. The same is true of the short 7, as heard in 
pin. The sides of the tongue are drawn up, sometimes, against 
the teeth, giving the element something of a consonantal quali- 
ty. Both the ¢ and oo, when commencing a syllable, have 
this peculiarity, as in one, wo, your, al-ien. Indeed, there is a 
strong propensity in the formation of all or nearly all the vowel 
elements, when they are to be made prominent, as in pure and 
accented syllables, to imitate the action of the articulating or- 
gans. But this, it should be remarked, is not essential. 

Again, some of the English vowels are diphthongal. Of 
these, one is always so; others only occasionally. The long @ 
in pine is always so ;—the organs in the larynx evidently 
moving, in forming it, from a position near that in which the 
ain father is formed to that in which short 7 is produced. 
The elements occasionally diphthongal are ain fame, which com- 
mences with a sound peculiar to itself, and terminates with that 
of e in mete ; and o in bone, which commences with the sound 
of o in colt, and ends with that of oo. 

We are now prepared to solve a problem which has exceed- 
ingly puzzled English orthoépists. It respects the power of the 
vowels in unaccented syllables. Concerning these, Mr. Dupon- 


confidence can be placed in the derivations of words from one 
language to another, when this relation of the sounds is entire- 
ly overlooked, and the signs are regarded exclusively? If lan- 
guages were transmitted by writing, and not by speech, this 
would be safe ; but not otherwise. 
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ceau* has well remarked: “ There is nothing so difficult for 
the ear to take hold of and correctly to discriminate, as the 
short sounds of the English unaccented vowels. The principal 
characteristics of our Janguage are strength and rapidity. The 
voice does not act by pressure on accented syllables, as it does 
in the Italian and Spanish, resting upon them awhile so as to 
fall gently on those that are unaccented and give them their 
correct articulation, but strikes with sudden force on the ac- 
cented vowel, and, impelled by the momentum which it gives to 
itself, rolls on rapidly through the unaccented syllables to 
where it is obliged to renew its stroke. Hence our accented 
vowels are in general short, and those unaccented are passed over 
with so much quickness that the vocal organ does not dwell 
upon them long enough to enable a common ear to catch their 
precise sound; and it perceives only an indistinct vibration, a 
small vacant space, as it were, between the consonants, like the 
sheva of the Hebrews and the French e feminine.” “ This 
sheva the English phonologists have almost uniformly re- 
presented by wu short.” “ Thus altar, cancer, honor, martyr, 
when their pronunciation is to be explained, will be spelled, 
for demonstration’s sake, altur, cansur, honur, martur, as if 
the vowel sound of the last syllable in all of them vere the 
same. But the similarity is’ nothing, in my opinion, but a 
deception produced in the ear by the rapidity of the voice pass- 
ing over the unaccented vowel.” These observations, although 
perhaps somewhat vague, are in the main, and so far as they 
have meaning, correct, and attest the accuracy of the author’s 
ear. It is, certainly, a decided mark of vulgarity to confound 
the vowel sounds in such cases. Yet, it is true, that these 
sounds in uuaccented syllables, are not as fully and distinctly 
articulated, as they are when under the accent. The following 
observations, it is believed, will explain the manner in which the 
pronunciation should be given. 

In the first place, as has been seen, some of our vowel sounds 
are occasionally diphthongal. These, in the quick enunciation 
of unaccented syllables, lose one of their constituents and become 
simple or monophthongal. Again, although the vowel sounds 
are, as has been observed, in a sense independent of the arti- 
culating organs, properly so called, yet, in the English Jan- 


* Amer. Phil, Trans. ubi sup. 
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guage, to help out the sounds and make them more distinct, 
those organs are sometimes called into action, This is always 
the case when the vowels are in pure and accented syllables, as 
in aw-ful, no-tion. In aw, for instance, the mouth is opened 
wide, and its cavity very much arched. In the same element in 
the word inauspicious, however, the cavity is not enlarged more 
than it is in uttering the other elements of the word. Similar 
remarks are applicable to, perhaps, all of the other vowel 
sounds. Thus we have the general law, that each of these 
elements has both a simple and unarticulated, and also an im- 
perfectly articulated power; the former occurring in rapid 
enunciation, the latter in pure and accented syllables, and, also, 
in impure, unaccented syllables, when the enunciation is slow 
and distinct. The peculiar distinctive force of the element, how- 
ever, remains the same in both cases. And correct speakers will 
never, therefore, confound the vowel sounds in the last syllables 
of such words as altar, cancer, honor, murmur, petal, level, 
carol. 

These remarks will apply to most cases of this description. 
There is, however, one other class of syllables where the pecu- 
liarity of the pronunciation is to be explained on another prin- 
ciple. Few speakers, who regard at all correctness of pronun- 
ciation, for instance, would give the e in the final syllable in 
government its proper sound as heard in met. It is not, how- 
ever, entirely silent, as is the case in such words as listen, heaven. 
There is a sound distinctly perceptible between the m and the n. 
What it is, may easily be explained on referring to the fact be- 
fore mentioned, that, in passing from one element to another in 
the same syllable, the voice continues to flow out uninterrupt- 
edly. In this particular case, it is evident that between the m 
and the n, the organs separate; the voice is unimpeded in its 
passage out of the mouth, and consequently the sound must pos- 
sess a vowel character. Yet it cannot be any proper element 
of the language; it is at most only an approximation to one. 
It certainly is the furthest possible from the element wu in but. 
The same is true in every syllable where, in the transition from 
one letter to another, the articulating organs separate from all 
contact with any part of the mouth. If the voice continue to 
issue, it is evident it must bear the character of a vowel sound. 
Such is the case in the final syllables of words like tremble, ter- 
rible, In the last syllable of tendon, the movement of the or- 
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gans, in dropping the tip of the tongue after the d is formed, to 
give the vowel sound, and then raising it again to form then, i is 
easily perceived. It is plain, also, that this vowel sound i is 
neither short o nor u, nor any other of the proper vowel ele- 
ments. 

One other fact in relation to the vowel elements deserves to 
be noticed. It is that some of them are affected by quantity ; 
and that when protracted, the sound is somewhat more open 
than when short. Thus the broad a sound: in inaugurate is 
longer and somewhat more open than in inauspicious ; in nor 
than in not. While in mock, cross, lost, and the like, it is of a 
medium quantity, being neither so long as in mawkish, nor so 
short as in rock. The element 00, likewise, is longer and more 
open in pool than it is in ¢ook. 

In the English language, as in many others, the vowel ele- 
ments are often found in combination in the same syllable. The 
oo and the short 7 thus, as has been before intimated, frequently 
precede other vowels. But for some of these vowel compounds, 

sometimes, but improperly, called diphthongs, we have peculiar 
characters appropriated ; as the u long in tube, which is com- 
posed of short 7 and 00 as heard in took 3 Ou, as in route, com- 

ounded of a in father and 00 ; and 07 in toil, compounded of a 
in all and short 2 in pin. The slide in passing from one organic 
position to the other in the formation of these compound sounds, 
it should be observed, gives them an effect upon the ear some- 
what different from what would be produced by the two con- 
stituents alone. Being thus compounded of two other elements, 
they are not regarded as elements themselves, as is @ in pine ; 
since this is supposed to have for its first constituent a sound 
different from that of any other element. 

To this class of elements belong, as another species, the mutes 
represented by % and wh. Although there may appear to be 
some impropriety in the name, if the etymology be regarded, 
yet both the principle of classification which we have adopted, 
and, also, considerations of convenience, sustain us in denomi- 
nating these vowel-mutes. They consist of mere aspiration, and 
are formed, like the vowels proper, without any contact between 
the articulating organs and other parts of the mouth. They 
are, in fact, the vowels u and 00 with the vocality suppressed ; 
and cannot in whispering be distinguished from these vowels, 
except that, perhaps, the breath is sometimes more forcibly ex- 
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pelled in them, probably from habit, than in the corresponding 
vowels.* It is obvious that nothing forbids the indefinite mul- 
tiplication of the vowel mutes in a language, but the difficulty 
of distinguishing them, which is greater here than in the case 
of the vocals. It will not appear strange, either, that different 
languages should select different vowel mutes from those which 
are foune in our own language. 

We have before remarked, that within certain limitations 
which were mentioned, the number of possible vowel elements 
may vary ad libitum. The vowel sounds attained in the way 
described may each be doubled, by causing the vocalized breath 
to pass through the nostrils instead of the lips. We may have thus 
a set of pure vowels, and a corresponding set of nasal vowels. 
The French language has, in fact, four of these nasal vowels, 
expressed by an, in, on, and wn. That they are but the com- 
mon vowels nasalized, is evident from the fact that they are 
formed from the others simply by causing the breath to pass 
through the nostrils, in a manner precisely similar to that in 
which the m, the n, and the ng are formed from the b, the d, and 
the hard g respectively.t 

The other class of alphabetical elements, denominated conso- 
nants, are susceptible of a subdivision into two species. The 
first consists of those in forming which the articulating organs, 
by being brought into contact with various parts of the mouth, 
but partially obstruct the passage of the breath through the 
lips ; the other of those which entirely occlude it. The first may 
hence be denominated the partia/, the last, perfect consonants. 

Of the partial consonants, the English language has none but 
those which are formed by the action of the two articulating 
organs, the tongue and the lips. Palatal partial consonants 
are, however, found as mutes in various languages, as the 


* We are aware that the wh, as heard in when, is by some 
regarded as compounded of the aspirate A and the vowel oo. 
But a diversity of independent considerations, all leading to 
the same result, force us to the view presented in the text. 
We think this will be admitted by those who will carefully ob- 
serve the position of the organs and the sound when pronounc- 
ing when, both audibly and in a whisper, and also when utter- 
ing the supposed combination h-wen. 

t+ Have we not the vowel ¢ in pen,nasalized in the collo- 
quial eh ? 
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Spanish j or z in viejo, Mexico ; the German ch in noch, and 
others; and both as mutes and vocals in the Arabic and kindred 
tongues. The English partial consonants are ten in number, 
six of which are vocal and the rest mutes. Of the vocals, five 
are formed by the tongue and one by the lips. The linguals 
are r,/,z posterior as heard in azure, z anterior as in zone, th 
vocal as in then, and v. They are formed in the order named. 

The r is formed farthest back in the mouth, by bringing the 
sides of the posterior portion of the tongue into contact with the 
upper teeth or gums. This position is essential: different pers 
sons combine with this other and different motions of the partf 
of the mouth; but these do not affect the essential character 0, 
the elements. They at most but modify the effect on the ear 
By some, thus, and particularly is this true of the Irish, the an- 
terior part of the tongue is sometimes rolled or vibrated against 
the roof of the mouth, which, especially if it is combined with 
a sudden abrupt separation of the tongue from the teeth or 
gums, gives the element a very peculiar character; it is then 
called the rolling or vibrant r. 

The Z is formed next in order, by raising the tip of the tongue 
against the upper part of the mouth. 

The Zl and r¢ alone of all the vocal consonants, have in our 
language no corresponding mutes. The reason seems to be 
that such mutes could not so readily be distinguished from the 
vowel mutes h and wh.* 

These two elements possess another peculiarity in that they, 
unlike all the other linguals of this species, do not receive any 
vibration of the vocalized breath directly on the articulating 
organ. They only prevent the breath from flowing out unob- 
structed, as is the case in the vowel elements. They are hence 
denominated semi-vowels. They are, moreover, from being 
formed so near together, and from this last named peculiarity, 
very easily interchanged in the transmission of words from 
one language to another, and are liable to be confounded 
with one another. Children generally distinguish them but 
with difficulty. The 7, moreover, being formed in the same 


*In the Welsh language, however, we find the mute / re- 
presented by //. No language now occurs which has the 
mute 7, unless in some provincial dialects of the German, the 
palatal ch in noch is modified into the lingual. Was the Greek 
@ when initial, as in 67z@g, only an aspirate 2 
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part of the mouth as the short ¢ in pit, is often substituted 
for it in the derivation of words. Thus the Italian chiamare 
from the latin clamare, piano from planus, and the like. 

The / and the r are the only consonants, except the m and 
n, which form syllables by themselves, as acre, never, swivel, 
pronounced ak-r, nev-r, swiv—l. 

The next element in order is z posterior, as heard in azure, /ei- 
sure. The organs are brought into closer, firmer contact than is 
the case with the r, and the breath is vibrated against them. This 
fact distinguishes this and the other vocal consonants of this 
species, more than any thing else, from the / and the 7; as the / 
particularly allows a considerable range in the part of the roof 
of the mouth with which it is brought in contact. The z pos- 
terior is liable to be confounded with the 7, as might be expected 
from their being formed so near each other, although their re- 
spective sounds differ so much. Children often, thus, substitute 
the x for this element. It is probable, although no instances 
now suggest themselves, that comparative philology would 
furnish illustrations of this remark. 

The mute corresponding to the z posterior is that represented 
by the characters sh. It is formed in the same way. The vo- 
cality is suppressed, and there is no distinct vibration against 
the parts brought into contact. This last feature enables us to 
distinguish the sh from the z posterior, in whispering. A like 
remark is applicable to the distinction between all the other vo- 
cals and their cognate mutes. 

These elements are formed nearly in the same part of the 
mouth with the short 7 Hence the substitution of the sh for 
the @ in certain syllables of which 7 is the initial ; as in act-ion, 
pass-ion. So likewise, as u is equivalent to short 7 and 00, the 
corruption of natshure from nat-yur becomes easy. 

By slightly raising the tip of the tongue and almost closing 
the passage of the voice, we obtain, instead of zh, the ele- 
ment z in zone ; and by suppressing the vocality and suffering 
the breath to pass without vibrating against the tongue, we 
have the cognate mute s as in son. 

Passing the tip of the tongue forward against the teeth, we 
get the vocal ¢h in then, with its mute th in thin. 

v is the only Jabial of this species. It is formed by bringing 
the under lip in contact with the upper teeth. Its mute is /- 

It is worthy of remark here, that all these last vocal elements, 
with their mutes, are greatly modified in their character by the 
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heavier or lighter pressure of the organs against one another, 
The English is distinguished from most of the continental lan- 
guages by its bringing the parts of the mouth into firmer 
contact, and by its vibrating the breath more violently against 
the occluding parts. The French j, corresponding to what we 
have denominated the z posterior as heard in azure, is thus much 
softer than the English element. The German w, as heard in 
wald, differs from our v only in this respect: as, in its forma- 
tion, it suffers the breath to pass out without being vibrated 
against the teeth and lips, it resembles the / and the r, and de- 
serves the like appellation of a semi-vowel. 

The other species of the consonant, or organic elements, are 
characterized by their wholly obstructing the outward passage 
of the vocalized breath. As the breath can be stopped thus 
only by the palate, the tongue, or the lips, we have three, and 
but three, varieties under this species. As, further, the voice 
may be wholly suppressed, or be admitted only into the cavity 
of the mouth back of the obstructing organs, or be allowed a 
passage through the nostrils, we have, in each variety, also, 
three individual elements. It is evident, also, that there can be 
but three in each. 

Obstructing the breath by the palate, we have the mute A, 
the pure vocal g, and the nasal ng ;* by the tongue, the mute, 
the vocal d, and the nasal n; by the lips, the mute p, the 
vocal 6, and the nasal m. 

It is to be remarked concerning these elements, that the 
nasals may be protracted indefinitely ; the mutes have no time 
whatever ; and the vocals are susceptible of only a limited pro- 
longation, viz., only while the portion of the cavity of the 
mouth back of the obstructing organs is filling with breath. In 
g, the cavity back of the palate being quite small, it can be 
sounded only while the breath is passing to fill it; as the pas- 
sage of the breath outwards being stopped, the vibration in the 
glottis necessarily ceases. In d, the cavity back of the tongue 
being larger, more quantity can be given; in b, of course, more 
still. 

It is to be observed, further, respecting this variety of the 
alphabetic elements, that it is the obstruction of the breath by 


* That ng isa simple element, is determined at once by the 
fact, that it is perfectly formed by a single position of the 
organs, 
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the respective organ that gives the element its peculiar charac- 
ter. In the linguals of this variety, particularly, as the tongue 
may be applied to any part, almost, of the roof of the mouth, 
and so stop the passage of the breath, the ¢, d, and, may be con- 
siderably modified in their character. We obtain a ¢ of a dif- 
ferent cast altogether, for instance, when we place the tongue 
against the upper teeth, from what is produced by placing it 
across the highest part of the mouth. In different dialects, how- 
ever, different modifications of these elements prevail.* 

The mutes, moreover, of this variety, have no sound what- 
ever. Their only office in speech is to modify the sound of 
other elements with which they are connected. Thus in fop, 
the tongue is first brought firmly against the upper part of the 
mouth, the parts separate, and at once a sound is emitted of a 
non-descript character, till the organs are in a position to give 
the o ; when this is formed by another process, analogous to the 
first, the o sound is stopped by the organs taking the position 
of the p. 

Besides the characters which represent simple elements, we 
have, in our language, some that represent sounds composed of 
different elements. The g, as in George, is one. It is evidently 
compounded of d and z posterior as in azure. Its correspond- 
ing mute is represented by ch as in church, which is com- 
pounded of the cognate mutes of the constituents of the g just 
named, viz., ¢ and sh. X is another character representing a 
compound consonant. It is composed of g and z, or of their 
corresponding mutes, k and s. Itis worthy of note, that z 
never represents a sound composed of a vocal and a mute, as is 
erroneously stated by some writers. It always consists either of 
k and s, or of hard g and z. The two sounds are exemplified 
in box and example. 

From this analysis and enumeration, it appears that we have, 
in the English language, in all, thirty-two different elemental 
sounds, of which nine are mutes, and twenty-three vocal. 
Eleven of the vocal elements are vowels, two of which have 
their corresponding mutes; six are partially occluded elements, 
four of which have their cognate mutes; and of the remaining 
six vocals, three are pure and three are their nasal cognates, 
which have their three corresponding mutes. 











*In the Shemitish languages two ¢ elements are distin- 
guished ;—the Teth and the Tau. 
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The following table is subjoined to exhibit more readily to 
the eye the organic classification of the elements. The conso- 
nants are placed opposite to the vowels which are formed in the 
same or adjoining part of the mouth. The interchange of cer- 
tain vowels and consonants will be at once explained by this 
representation of their juxtaposition. The mutes are placed 
opposite their cognate vocals. 


VOWELS. PARTIAL CONSONANTS.J PERFECT CONSONANTS. 





VOCALS. MUTES. VocaLs. | MUTES. vocats. MUTES. | NASALS. 
J\u in but [h in hat g in go|kinkey Dg in sing 
2'00 in poo) |jwh in why 
30 in colt 
4a in all 
5/i-in pine 
6,a in far rin ran | 
7i in pin lin limb*, 
8a in fat 
9'a in ray z inazure| sh in shun 
| z in zone | s in son 
10/e in pet th in then th in thin fd in din|t in top |n in nor 
ll e in mete 
| vin vile | f in fin in by |p in pinjm in me 





* Comp. Spanish UW, as in caballo, pronounced cabal-yo (= io.) 


ARTICLE IX. 


Exposition or Luxe 16: 1—14. 


By Pastor Brauns, in OesSelse, near Hanover. Translated from the Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken. By the Editor. 


Few passages of the New Testament have given as much 
trouble to interpreters, as the one before us; few have remained 
so dark and dubious, notwithstanding every effort on its seve- 
ral parts, as the Parable of the Householder. Already from of 
old exposition pressed on exposition; and if we but compare 
the interpretations of Glassius (Phil. Sacr. 492,) Driessen ( Dia- 
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trib. de princip. et legibus theol. emblem.), Henke (Magazin 
fiir Religionsphilosophie, Exegese und Kirchengeschichte, p. 
336), Schreiter (historico-critic. explicationum parab. de impro- 
bo ceconomo descr. Lipsie 1806), Léffler {bei Anzeige dieser 
Monographie in seinem Magazine f. Prediger 1806, Band IL 
1. Stiick), Méller (in Augusti’s theo]. Blattern, Jahrgang I. 
Quart. 2. p. 353 ff.), Olshausen, Schleiermacher and the latest 
commentators,—what a multitude of meanings about the entire 
passage and the several parts of the parable! Whilst Glassius 
interprets thus: Use your earthly possessions in well-doing, to 
secure for yourselves everlasting habitations; Schleiermacher 
says: The discourse has not the remotest relation to such a 
sentiment! With one expositor the éy@gwmog mhovatog is = 
6@eog, with another imperator Romanus, with a third Romani, 
and a fourth—the Devil. To this one, 6 oixovouos is homo im- 
probus ; to that one, a calumniated, a compassionate publican, 
an energetic servant of God, who foils the plans of Satan, a fit 
companion for a Paul. One finds in the words, Make to your- 
selves friends, etc., an earnest tnjunction, another a bitter re- 
proof ; and so a Sunday lesson can scarcely be given, which 
shall make the preacher more of an enigma, than this pregnant 
history of the householder. What diverse sermons, therefore, 
may the church happen to hear on the 9, post trinitatis ! 

The writer hitherto has understood the parable thus: Ye 
children of light, evince, in your spiritual calling, an activity 
as circumspect and energetic after the everlasting habitations 
in heaven, as the children of the world do to secure the earthly 
shelter ; in short, be ye as active in spiritual things, as they are 
in the worldly. But a certain uncomfortable feeling, which re- 
mains after every reading of the parable as a distinct impression, 
and seems also to abide in the church after the most careful 
exposition, has rendered the writer of this article distrustful of 
such an apprehension of the passage. And seeing so many 
bold views advanced, he also ventures to propose to the friends 
of the divine word, in all modesty, a new interpretation, before 
which, should it be fully justified by better hands and estab- 
lished as the only true one, (which the author hopes,) every 
difficulty would at once vanish away. Will the respected 
reader now hear, without prejudice, and then judge ? 

Yet, let me first premise the following brief remark. 4 par- 
able can never be intended to indicate its counterpart. This 
affirmation probably needs no further proof. The aim of the 
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parable, as its office, especially in the mouth of the Lord, ren- 
ders the contrary inadmissible. Christ has consequently, in 
Luke 16th, not intended to recommend to his disciples a course 
opposite to the management of the steward, but a similar one. 
The symbolic in the parable must remain within the conceivable 
and possible ; the case need not be real, but it must be possible. 
The application is properly but the parable carried out, and we 
must consequently be able, out of the clear sense to infer the 
more enigmatical. But to the subject itself. 

A certain rich man had a steward ; and the same was accused 
unto him as one diacxoenifor ta vaagyorta. The owner at once 
takes the necessary measures, and the scene described in vs. 2—8 
manifestly occurs in the presence of the rich man: at least no 
one can prove the contrary. Povricas avror, he called him before 
him, and having explained the cause of his citation, demanded, on 
the spot, an account of his stewardship and a surrender of it. 
Verse 3 by no means intimates that the steward went away ; 
he says not zat’ idiav, but é éav7@. Kai mgooxadeccueros, to 
wit, immediately, without the owner permitting him to Jeave 
his presence, the farmers or purchasers, his lord’s debtors, come 
together. The oixovduog inquires: How much owest thou ? 
Take thy bill, write show 50 instead of 100 measures, thou 80 
in lieu of 100; and this, to deceive his lord about it? That is 
not possible ; his lord is present! Would he allow this to be 
done, without making the Jeast remonstrance? Did not the 
oixovouog appear in the commonly received sense, a mente cap- 
tus, and yet could the discourse, throughout, be of a ggdryac 
(qeoriuas éxoinoev) with respect to such an one? But what, 
then, is the meaning? In truth, the only exegesis which abides 
the test of all exegetical researches is this: The steward does, 
what Zaccheus, in Luke 19th, also does, and what all unright- 
eously enriched publicans, without exception, should do,—the 
50, and the 20 measures subtracted before the eyes of the 
oixodeonorns, he counts out of his own gains ; he makes restitu- 
tion and is liberal at the same time, and that is his ggornors. 

Is not this exposition worthy of consideration? It is neces- 
sary. This interpretation, in the first place, does not of neces- 
sity conflict with the oxdmrew ovx isyio, énarteiv aisytvouca, 
since the mode of the diacxogaitew is by no means precisely 
indicated, and it is at least conceivable, that the steward would 
havelaid up of the property of his lord, a considerable amount 
in his own coffers, although not so much (his master probably 
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being too wide awake for that) that he could, from his savings, 
have sustained himself above future beggary, without employ- 
ment and reputation. Besides, he must give out of his own stock, 
moreover, for the covering of the deficit, whatever it might be. 
Whether the 50 and 20 measures here mentioned were of wheat, 
and how great or small, I leave to those better acquainted with 
Hebrew Archeology. 

The necessity of the above exposition seems to me to follow 
directly from the entire situation of things as described in vs. 
3—S8. The usually received downright deceit is not at all 
possible, because the lord is present. This necessity results far- 
ther from the use of ggoriuos. He who has managed ggoriuws 
cannot have managed so meanly ; geoviuws excludes mean- 
ness ; gooriuws is nO zavovpyac. Nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment does qooriums occur in a low sense; it is not versutus, 
but prudens. Compare Luke 12: 42: tis gor, x.2.2.; here it 
is manifestly used in its good sense, for Jesus says afterwards : 
naxdows, xt... In Matt. 25: 8, the five wise virgins are ai 
gooviuot, Who waited for the bridegroom, and were ready at the 
right time. The Lord recommends gooryorg in Matt. 10: 16: 
yivecte ovv podrmor os oi Opes xai (not added, for the goeoryow 
is not the antithesis of @xega:drys, any more than prudentia and 
integritas) axgpaot wg ai megistepai. In Rom. 11: 25, and 12: 
16, it is true, ~odrmor stands in the signification of se/f-con- 
ceited, but there the bad sense is expressed by means of the sub- 
joined zag éavroiz. When, therefore, the oizodesaorns says, 
qgoorluas éxoijcer, this can never be translated by, callide, 
versute egit, but by, prudenter et integre egit. 

This exposition is further confirmed by the subject itself. In 
the usual! acceptation there is not a grain of wisdom exhibited, 
(granting, that mgoryog could signify astutia, prudence without 
rectitude,) rather a silliness, bordering on the inconceivable. 
It were indeed almost ludicrous to represent so superficial an 
intrigue as a master-stroke of prudence, especially as the whole 
trick must be, according to v. 8, even already revealed. Ac- 
cording to our view, however, a true godryoi is manifested : 
the steward effects two objects at one stroke—he makes to the 
lord, whom he openly confesses to have been injured, a restitu- 
tion in some sort, since the debtors, perhaps, were not able to 
pay ; protects his lord against loss, and, at the same time, exer- 
cises compassion towards men in the utmost embarrassment ; 
moves the feelings of both creditor and debtors, who, should it 
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come to an extremity, were in danger, according to Matt. 
18 : 25, of being sold with wives and children into slavery. In 
short, he secured the hearts as well of his lord as of his debtors, 
and laid them under obligations to himself. Supposing he had 
wished to play a deceitful part, he could by no means know 
whether these debtors would unite with him in it; and still less, 
were the trick successful, could he with so much certainty 
say: éyvmr, ti moijow, iva SeLwvrai we sig Tovg otxovg avror. 
How could he be so sure, that his accomplices would not yet 
desert him in his misery, and repeat to him the well-known 
ov bwa! (Matt. 27: 5.) 

Whoever considers v. 8, will remark, that it is so intimately 
connected with what precedes, that no one can, for a moment, 
suppose that the owner had expressed this subsequent to his 
being made acquainted with the transaction: it is no after 
reflection, but the immediate expression of joyful surprise. “Ore 
qeoriuws énoiyoey must not, with Luther and Fr. v. Meyer, be 
translated, “ that he had managed wisely,’’ but, “that he did 
wisely,’ quod ad meliorem frugem redibat, that he returned to 
this wise course ; by which, without being obliged to resort to a 
new act of unrighteousness, he so securely delivered himself, by 
means of the wisdom of peravore.' 

The correctness of this exposition is further established by the 
whole epilogue, which undeniably sounds as if the preceding re- 
presentation of conduct were in the highest degree commendable. 
No one who reads on from v. 9, without looking back, certainly 
can deny this impression. The xeya (Luther and Fr. v. Meyer 
transfer this xa, as it seems to me incorrectly, at Jeast insignifi- 
cantly, to the end, “ and I say unto you also”) must be under- 
stood: J also say unto you, and this “ J also” refers back to the 
rich owner and his é2aweiv, and must signify: As the owner 
found the conduct of the otxovouog praiseworthy, and conse- 
quently in his heart desired the exhibition of such conduct in every 
one in like circumstances, so do J also here express this wish, 
and give this counsel: Ye publican-disciples, make to yourselves 
friends with the unrighteous mammon, as in the sacrifice of the 
ahorpiov xai thayicrov reference is had to the cxyvat aiwnor. 
The é is thereby significant: it is a material out of, and there 
is embraced in it the thought, let go the mammon and make 
to yourselves out of the same,—i. e. év tp caqpéran nat mapad Sova 
avrov,—friends. 

This interpretation is also recommended by the character of 
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the particular hearers of Jesus, by the circumstances and habits 
of thought peculiar to publicans. In Luke 3: 13, advice is 
given to them, which opens to us a view of theirinner man. In 
Matt. 9: 10, we have, woddoi rekdven xai dpagtwmdod; in 
11: 19, it is said of Christ, that he is redwvav gilog xai 
duaotwhav; 18: 17, the Lord says to the brother often reproved 
and yet continuing obstinate, gow cot waneg eOnix0g xai 
6 rehowng; 21: 31, Ox xai ot Teka@var xai ai mOQvaL 
mooyovot, x.t.2. In brief, publicans were held to be the refuse 
of mankind, the bloodsuckers of the people ; and no class could 
more deeply feel than they, the fleeting nature of every thing 
temporal, and the duty of restitution, or, where this was no longer 
possible, the benevolent expenditure of present means. Tor 
this the Lord rejoiced over Zaccheus; and as he, Luke 19: 8, 
so joyfully recognized this first chief duty as his own, so Christ 
replied, This day is salvation come to this house! If we rightly 
apprehend the publicans of that time, we think the parable of 
the Saviour addressed to publicans who would become Chris- 
tians, must have taken such a course as that indicated; it seems 
to us we are bound to take this view of it; otherwise we should 
certainly be alarmed at the result which must follow, according 
to the usual interpretation. 

This interpretation is farther recommended by its facility and 
comprehensibility. On the usual sense assigned to the parable, 
it is truly wonderful that the disciples did not say, Master, 
explain to us this parable? We must probably look upon 
those who followed the Lord at that time, as not more capable 
than the most intelligent members of our own churches; and, 
verily, the best instructed of them have hitherto been perplexed, 
and after a statement of the ordinary interpretation, have 
thought that the whole could be very easily and dangerously 
misunderstood, and already, many a base man may have had 
recourse to this parable. Moreover, were it not to be expected 
that the Pharisees, ever lying in wait to catch every syllable of 
our Lord’s words,—as would certainly be the case with such a dis- 
course, understood as it has usually been to this time in number- 
less assemblies,—would have stepped up and said, Verily, thou 
preachest strange morals! Shall we not still say that thou art 
a Samaritan, a corrupter of the people, and hast a devil ? 
Instead of this, they content themselves with an éxuvxryoiter ; 
i.e. magistrum deridebant. If the householder were intended 
to be exhibited to the publicans as somewhat not merely figura- 
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tive, but also typical, then must there appear in him also a 
xaddv zt, and a Pharisee would probably a done rightly, if 
he had cast up to the Saviour such cunning as mere prudent 
forethought about the future ; this would indeed be too glaring, 
and for a publican rather dangerous than edifying doctrine, 
and after so frivolous an introduction must probably excite in 
the new disciples not a warfare with sin, but the greatest free- 
dom of living. 

Thus far all is clear, and no one, I hope, will be able to say, 
that there exists nothing in the text of a restitution by the 
steward. Yet this all seems to be overthrown again by the 
remark of Christ in verse 8: 6z« 0i viol tov aimvos, x.7.2., ac- 
cording to which the steward is yet again reckoned among 
the children of this world, and the above signification of 
goovrines fails in the qgorporego. Let us examine the verse 
closely. 

If we translate, The children of this world are wiser than 
the children of light, the proposition, as Henke and others have 
remarked, is in no wise true. One will remedy this by restrict- 
ing the eig tiv yevecr éavtoy to the first member of the sentence : 
they are wiser in their worldly sphere ; but that thought is so 
very much a matter of course, that from its triviality, it seems 
altogether unsuitable in the mouth of the Lord. We would not 
enter the pulpit with this lesson of instruction, that an old 

ractised thief understands pilfering better than the honest man! 

oreover, the reference of the ig rir yevecy, x.7.2., to the first 
member alone is an obvious violence. Whoever would blame 
an interpreter for attaching this adjection to the /ast member of 
the sentence, from which would then proceed this sense: the 
children of this world are more prudent than the children of 
light in their (spiritual) sphere, Caiaphas wiser than Stephen, 
would then verily bestow very questionable praise on the vioig 
TOV Pures. 

The only correct exposition is probably that which applies 
the sig rir yeveay tofboth members; nor is it, indeed, so arbitrary 
as, by most expositors, eis tiv for év 77. How is this justified ? 

Ievex is race, generation, aad "ABpacu fog Aavid yerent 
dexatéooagec, Matt. 1: 17; then the race of men now living, 
ov uy magedOn 7 yevec avtn, Matt. 24: 34; finally, above all, 
a species, i. e. a class, as Luther has translated Matt. 12: 39: 
yeved. mornpa xai moryadis, Mark 9: 19: w yeved &miotos. 

ho, now, are the vioi tuv aiavos rovzov and the vior zov 
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qwtég? The statement of the Lord has throughout a concealed 
irony towards the Pharisees, who stood near, and against every- 
thing duyoyyvlov, Ott ovt0g auagrwhors mpocdéiyera xai vvecbies 
avtoig, 15: 2. These children of light are the Pharisees, whom 
Jesus, Luke 18: 9, sq., calls the aemovdoras ég éavrois, the 
Sixaiovs xai ovPevrovvtas tovs Lowzovs, those in respect to whom 
he says, John 9: 36: 7APor, Ort oi wy) Brénorres Biénwst (i. €., 
Hoorimor yevavra) xai oi Blémovteg (vio tov qwros) rv@hoi 
yévevtat. In brief, the children of light are those who conceive 
themselves to be such and so promulge, to whom under the Old 
Testament economy a sufficiency of light had been offered, who 
daily had to do with this light in their instructions to the people, 
but yet were no children of light, soot xai ovveroi, Matt. 11: 25. 

Hence it follows, of course, that the children of this world 
are the publicans, and those like them, out of whose circle the 
disciples themselves were selected, those vymo ete. the 2reyoi 
z@ mvevuatt, Who took to heart the eternal wisdom of the 
Gospel, because they felt it necessary to their life. If we bring 
together the beautiful sense of this verse, which now begins to 
appear, the translation must be something like this: The chil- 
dren of this world (publicans and the like, grown up in the life 
of this world, upbratded as worldlings) are more prudent than 
the (self-conceited) children of light,—eig tiv yeveav éavtar 
(with exact rendering of the eis) in respect to their estate, i. e., 
their religious and moral state, their sinful corruption, con- 
demnation, and need of salvation, and are consequently the more 
inclined and ready to come over to Him who is Light and 
Life, and imparts to every one who seeks in earnest. 

This exposition, before which all former difficulties vanish, 
is not affected, as every one sees without being reminded, by the 
fact that the steward, v. 5, confesses himself guilty, nor by v.8, 
in which he is called oix. rig adixdas, for he had been an adtxog. 
Interpreters have bothered themselves greatly to ascertain why 
poaporas has the adjunct dixie: Schreiter more than all ; yet has 
he, in this word, found only caducitas et fragilitas and adhered 
to them; certainly most arbitrarily. We might solve this 
problem briefly thus: 4l/ riches, thought of and spoken of as 
pwapavac, is connected with an ddixia; else would it cease 
to be pauwryiig, and would rather be mi0vr0¢. The pos- 
session itself, we would say in opposition to Olshausen, is 
no sin, but, as weuwritg, is in every case and always sin. 

Were we to give the tenor of the parable, according to all 
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that has passed, we should take a special view of it, and per- 
haps superscribe it thus: The necessity of restitution and 
respective benevolent expenditure of unrighteous gains, in order 
to entrance into the kingdom of Christ and the acquisition of its 
heavenly riches. 

It is the highest wish of the author of this attempt, as well as 
of many of his official brethren, that this essay be subjected to 
a rigid criticism, and that it be ascertained that his pen has been 
guided by no desire to say something new, but by a longing 
after truth and purity. 


ARTICLE X. 


Tue Envucation or Inpicgent Younc MeN For Tae Ministry. 


By Prof. J. M. Sturtevant, of Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Tuts is confessed by al] to be a subject of great importance : 
and yet it is one upon which the public mind is at the present 
time greatly unsettled. Itis one, therefore, upon which discus- 
sion 1s not only admissible, but in a high degree necessary. 
There are, if we mistake not, some indications that the princi- 
ples of the subject have not hitherto been well understood, and 
that in the practical arrangements hitherto adopted all is not 
right. It is now twenty-seven years since the organization of 
the American Education Society. After having been in opera- 
tion ten years, its machinery had become so far encumbered by 
excessive friction, that a thorough remodeling was deemed 
indispensable. Such a remodeling was projected, and car- 
ried into execution, with all the disinterested and fervent 
piety, and all the executive energy of the lamented Cornelius. 
After a lapse of about fifteen years more, during the earlier 
portion of which period it operated with a great degree of effi- 
ciency and power, we find that again a convention of its friends 
is called, to save the whole enterprise from utter extinction. 
The extent of this danger may be judged of by the following 
remarks of Prof. B. B. Edwards in his able article “ on the ne- 


cessity of education societies,” (Bib. Rep. Oct. 1842, page 445.) 
Its annual resources since 1835 have been diminished more 
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than half. The number admitted to its patronage during the 
last year, was but a little more than one-fourth of the number 
so admitted in 1838. Such a falling off in the means and con- 
sequent usefulness of this institution is not accounted for by the 
commercial relations of the country. None of its sister charities 
has been so crippled. The business’ arrangements of the com- 
munity are no worse now than they were three or four years 
ago. Yet the society has steadily declined in its means of ful- 
filling its engagements.” 

The convention above referred to appointed an able com- 
mittee to revise the whole system of the society, and suggest 
such modifications as they might think called for. In the wis- 
dom of that committee we repose great confidence: and yet we 
cannot but regard the present as a most auspicious occasion for 
the free and full exhibition of all the principles which the case 
involves. Past experience should surely teach us caution. The 
supply of the church with an intelligent and evangelical min- 
istry is an object of too much importance to be trifled with; and 
the consequences of another failure in constructing our system 
may be very serious. We must endeavor now to discover all the 
causes which have produced past embarrassments, and if possible 
to avoid them. As Christian men we must listen to every sug- 
gestion from every quarter, we must endeavor to divest our minds 
of long cherished and perhaps popular prejudices, and to view a 
question confessedly of great and peculiar difficulty with true 
christian candor. We revere—American Christians ever will re- 
vere—the founders and early advocates of the American Educa- 
tion Society. Nor is that enough to say of them. Their record 
is on high, and the world is already reaping a rich harvest, as 
the fruits of their labors in this very department. It is well for 
millions that the question, What would have been the religious 
condition of our country at the present time, had the American 
Education Society never existed? is one of speculation, not of 
experience. Still it is no disparagement of those men to say, 
that they did not know without experience, what can only be 
learned by experience. Let us not fail to profit by all the les- 
sons which their labors have taught us: and if there are any 
false principles incorporated in the superstructure which they 
reared, let not our reverence for them prevent our discerning 
and removing them. 

What, then, are the causes which have hitherto impeded the 
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usefulness of the American Education Society, and involved it 
in repeated embarrassments ? 

We shall at present insist only on two—partly because we 
believe these two to have been mainly at fault in producing the 
past reverses of the society, and partly because others have been 
so ably set forth by other writers on the subject, as to require no 
farther illustration.* 

The first of these is—that the American Education Society, 
in common with other kindred Associations, has encouraged 
youth prematurely to make choice of the ministry as their profes- 
sion, and to devote themselves to it by a solemn public religious 
pledge. This practice we believe to be unwise in itself, preju- 
dicial to the enterprise in which the education societies are en- 
gaged, and attended with no small danger to the church. We 
shall now endeavor to give our reasons for this opinion. 

1. The practice is in obvious violation of those principles 
which experience has established, as applicable in all analogous 
cases. Who does not see the impropriety of selecting our fu- 
ture judges, governors, legislators, and other public officers while 
they are yet lads in the grammar-school? Who does not feel 
that if for any reason we were to be induced to do so, we should 
commit errors for which no advantages of future appropriate 
training could ever compensate? And can then the church 
without danger select those, who are to hold her highest office 
and sustain her highest responsibilities, both with reference to 
her internal welfare, and her aggressive action upon the world, 
from the lads of our academies and the members of the fresh- 
man classes in our colleges? Will any advantages to be 
derived from educating them expressly for her service, justify her 
in violating so obvious a dictate of general expediency ? 

It may be said that the fact of their being educated for the 
ministry, does not oblige the various ecclesiastical bodies to |i- 
cense and ordain them. True—but how rare the occurrence that 
one is rejected! The ecclesiastical bodies regard such a candi- 
date as having almost acquired a right to licensure, by his long, 
self-denying, and persevering pursuit of it. Besides, they were 
long ago examined and approved by wise and good men. They 
have all along been under the watch and instruction of good 


* Bib. Rep. Oct. 1842, Prof. B. B. Edwards and New Eng- 
Jander, Jan. 1843. 
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men, and no reproach has ever come upon their character. 
They have been passed along from one stage of their education 
to another, much as travellers are transferred from one convey- 
ance to another, by simply exhibiting their certificates of pay- 
ment, and when found versed in the various branches of learning 
required, their licensure is practically treated as almost a matter 
of course, provided that in due time they make their application. 

2. This practice does actually and inevitably introduce into 
the ministry, many who are not called of God to that office, and 
Jrom this source result some of the severest embarrassments which 
press the enterprise. It is admitted that God has given to every 
man talents to serve the church in some capacity usefully and 
honorably ; and that the talents of one individual, of whatever 
kind or degree, are as truly required to be devoted to the ser- 
vice of God as those of another. But it does not hence follow 
that every man is qualified for the Christian ministry, or can be- 
come so by any possible training; nor even that every man of 
sound judgment, common-sense, and respectable aptitude for 
acquiring scholastic learning, is of course called to that solemn 
and responsible office. He may still lack those certain quali- 
ties, which are indispensable to render him an edifying public 
teacher, or an efficient, influential, and successful pastor. Can it 
then be predicted with any degree of certainty of the youth 
in college or in the academy, whether he will be found 
to possess those qualities or not? Is it not rather a question 
which can only be decided when the character is mature, nor 
even then with any certainty, till it has been put to the test of 
experience among the realities of active life? Grant then that 
your examining committee is wise and faithful to any suppo- 
sable extent ; they must often recommend those who will not 
in the end prove useful in the ministry. To be secured against 
the frequent commission of such errors, they must be endowed 
with the gift of prophecy. Nor can this evil be obviated by any 
degree of strictness on their part. Suppose even that you adopt 
a standard so high, and adhere to it so rigidly, that half the ap- 
applicants are rejected: the evil we apprehend would not be 
remedied. The evil seems to lie in an attempt to make up a 
judgment in a case, in which the materials c/ an intelligent de- 
cision do not exist ; and we should still expect to find among the 
admitted many who would never become useful ministers, and 
many among the rejected whose ministrations might have 
proved a blessing to thousands. 


en 
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What, then, must be the effect of this mode of selecting and 
educating young men for the ministry? What, upon the candi- 
dates themselves? What, ultimately, on the education society 
and on the church? A young man selected is pious and con- 
scientious ; he has acted all along as he should do under high 
religious considerations. He considers himself under the solem- 
nity of a vow to God to devote his life to the ministry. He 
treats the question as forever settled, and refuses to listen for a 
moment to any suggestion leading in any other direction: he 
even regards it as a temptation of the devil. We think this is 
not over-stated: the experience of the, greater portion of all 
those who have been educated specifically for the ministry by the 
aid of the church, will, we think, fully confirm it. Still it cannot 
be by any means certain that this man is after all called of God 
to the ministry. It is a matter of devout gratitude that a large 
portion of those who have been thus educated, have been found 
On trial to be in a good degree qualified for their work. Among 
them, however, it cannot be denied that there are not a very few, 
who, with a sound and thorough religious character, are still not 
such ministers as the church wants. And though neither the 
college instructor, the education society, nor the ecclesiastical 
body, could be expected to discover the error, the church and 
the community judge by experience and cannot long remain 
ignorant of it. Such men soon find their services not acceptable, 
and not indemand: they are unemployed. They still feel them- 
selves pledged to the ministry, and their hearts are in it: they 
are forbidden by taste, by a sense of duty, and the sentiments of 
the community, to retire from the sacred office, and support them- 
selves by secular pursuits. Their prospects for life, it must be 
adinitted, are gloomy and disheartening. But they do not 
suffer alone. The community suffers deeply with them. The 
ministry goes begging, and suffers degradation in the popular 
esteem. The education society falls into disrepute. Itis charged 
with educating incompetent men; or it is concluded that any 
such effort is unnecessary: as it begins to be believed, that we 
have already more ministers than we need. 

What discerning man has failed to notice that every one of 
these effects is distinctly discernible at the present time, in all 
that portion of our country which has been the main field of the 
American Education Society’s operations? Is not the number 
of candidates in readiness for any vacant place, and their zeal 
to obtain it, such as to make the impression that the ministry is 
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filled up with mere place-seekers—hanging on the church for a 
living? This inference is made with the more confidence, be- 
cause it is said the West is in a state of deplorable destitution ; 
and why do not those who are here wanting places go and sup- 
ply those destitutions? To this question we should be disposed 
to make auswer by asking another—Why does not the vacant 
parish in the New England or Middle States settle the first man 
who offers ? or any one whom they have heard and rejected, 
and of whom they have said, Why doves he not go to the West, 
instead of looking for a place here? It would probably be re- 
plied, that he is not the man for them. Then all parties may rest 
assured, that he is not the man for the West nor for the foreign 
Mission. The man who will not do for a settled regular parish, 
will not do for a Missionary. Is he then the man for the 
Christian ministry ? 

Now what must be the effect of multiplying in the most 
efficient churches of our country such an unemployed and place- 
seeking clergy? Must it not degrade the ministry in popular 
esteem, and greatly depreciate its influence? And must it not 
inevitably bring the object of the education society into disre- 
pute? Will the churches continue to make efforts, and practise 
self-denial in raising up ministers, while a vacant parish is sure 
to be sought by scores of applicants? We are aware that the 
embarrassments of the Foreign and Home Missionary Societies 
have contributed something to swell the number of unemployed 
ministers. But this is by no means an adequate account of 
what is taking place. The vast fields of the West are white 
already to the harvest, and it has not yet been true that the truly 
faithful, devoted, and gifted minister of Christ, could not find 
here his food and raiment sure. While the resources of the 
Home Missionary Society have been curtailed, the number of 
Western churches able and willing to sustain a minister in some 
sort without missionary aid has greatly increased. If the un- 
employed minister had the same spirit of enterprise in his 
work, which we witness in the lawyer, the physician, the mer- 
chant, or the mechanic, he would not sit down all the day idle, 
concluding that no man hath hired him, till he had first thrown 
himself upon the wave of emigration, to see whether God had 
not a work for him to do in the vast opening fields of the west. 

Nor are we unaware that the fact, that a minister is unemploy- 
ed, is not of itself proof, either that he is not qualified for his 
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work, or that he is not willing to go wherever his Master calls him. 
We admit that, to any general conclusions of this sort, circum- 
stances must make many honorable exceptions. And it would 
be matter of the deepest regret with us, that our language on 
this point should wound the feelings of any such brother in the 
ministry. Still we maintain that our principle is in general a 
correct one. The existence of alarge number of unemployed 
ministers in any of our churches, does degrade the ministry, by 
reducing it to the vulgar level of the mere place-seeking, and it 
does destroy all energy in the effort to increase the supply of 
ministers to meet the wants of the world. 

In reply to all this, it is said the evil lies in the education of 
incompetent men, and in their introduction into the ministry. 
This is readily conceded. But again we contend that the mode 
of effort which the church has been pursuing in reference to this 
object, tends directly and inevitably to such a result. The 
church has been selecting her ministers, not from men of ma- 
ture years and ripe attainments, and after some experience of 
their ability to edify, but from the freshman classes in our col- 
leges—nay, worse than this, from the preparatory classes in our 
grammar schools. We take it upon ourselves to say, that 
among materials so crude, untried, and undeveloped, no com- 
mittee—no human sagacity, can select the candidates for such an 
office as the Christian ministry, without liability, nay, certainty, 
of numerous and great blunders. We said the church has been 
selecting her ministers, her ministers in this way—we mistake, 
she has in this way selected and trained up ministers, but when 
trained she is vexed and disgusted that she often finds them such 
as she will not employ. 

And yet here they are, in the ministry—the vows of God— 
the solemn obligations of their ordination, which they can never 
forget—are on them, and yet the church rejects their services. 
They feel that they are supernumerary, perhaps that they are a 
burden and a clog. Is not a system which tends to such results 
erroneous? Does it not require reformation? Does not the 
requiring of the untrained youth of sixteen, in the very first stage 
of his studies, to pledge his life to the ministry, tend inevitably 
to this result? Let wise men judge. 

But this is not always the worst form of the evil. It is to 
be feared that cases are not entirely wanting, (though it is 
hoped they are rare,) of those who on completing their prepar- 
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atory studies under a pledge of the Christian ministry, have 
found that they had really no heart for the work. Still their 
word is pledged in circumstances of great solemnity: the ex- 
pectations of many pious friends are excited ; if they draw back, 
if they forsake the ministry, and devote themselves to any other 
profession, they will be regarded as traitors to religion—as 
having disappointed cherished hopes, and wasted the resources 
of the church, bestowed for the sacred purpose of raising up a 
learned and pious ministry. In such a position they cannot bear 
to place themselves, or to violate such assumed obligations. 
While, therefore, they are conscious that they have no heart for 
the ministry, they suppress all their reluctance under the pres- 
sure of their hastily assumed pledges, and the church is burdened, 
in these cases, with a worldly and heartless ministry—and 
surely there is no greater burden she can be made to bear. 

3. The popularity of the Education Society suffers greatly 
from the fact, that those who have assumed this pledge not un- 
frequently turn aside to other professions. Suppose that the 
class of persons last described decide differently, as not unfre- 
quently they do—suppose they yield to their aversion to the 
ministry, and their longing for some profession offering a better 
prospect of wealth and fame—who has not witnessed the painful 
revulsion of feeling which exhibits itself as far as the facts are 
known ? Pious friends and supporters of the Education Society 
are grieved, disheartened, and discouraged, and lose at once a 
large portion of their attachment to the cause: they distrust the 
management of the society, and their confidence is often shaken 
in every benevolent enterprise. The cause of religion itself 
suffers oftentimes a deep wound, ungodly men exult 1n the fall 
of promising youthful piety, and taunt the church with the hasty 
inference, that these young men whom they are educating for 
the ministry, are only in search of an easy way to get a living. 
We have long been intimately acquainted with those who have 
received and are receiving charitable aid in preparing for the 
ministry, and we assert without any fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that no inference could be, as a general rule, more false 
and slanderous. But it is equally undeniable, that whenever any 
youth educated for the ministry has turned aside to a secular 
profession, an impression has been made on the irreligious por- 
tion of the community, deeply prejudicial to religion itself: 
while its influence on the whole community has tended to para- 
lyze every benevolent and religious enterprise. 
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Still we say let all this be endured, rather than the church 
be burdened with a cold, worldly, self-seeking, heartless, reluc- 
tant ministry. Let no man enter the ministry against all! the 
wishes and feelings of his heart, simply because he has been 
educated for that purpose, and has pledged himself to that 
profession. It were far better to test all aspirants to the sacred 
office, as Gideon did the army of Israel, even till but three hun- 
dred of all the host were left to go up against the enemies of 
the Lord. So we believe all would say. Why then place a 
youth in circumstances of such extreme difficulty and trial ?— 
or to speak more correctly, of extreme temptation ? If you in- 
tend to rely on nothing, after all, but his love to Jesus and the 
souls of men as your security for his entering the sacred office— 
if you desire, after all, none to enter the ministry who are not 
drawn to it by these holy attractions, why then seek another 
and a far more earthly bond? Why make a pledge to enter 
the ministry, assumed in one’s boyhood, while his character is 
yet undeveloped, his views but narrow and limited, and_ his 
judgment unformed, the condition of the aid you give him? If 
you are Satisfied to rely on his sense of obligation to God, why 
seek to constitute an obligation additicnal to that, by a pledge 
to you and to the church ? 

4. We object again to the practice of requiring a pledge to 
the ministry, because tt invests the youth so pledged uxth respon- 
sibilities which he cannot reasonably be expected to be prepared to 
sustain. The lad at school or in college, who has been selected 
for the sacred office by his own solemn publicly expressed con- 
viction of duty, and the judgment of wise, good, and probably 
venerable men, and who is deriving his support from the sacred 
contributions of Christian benevolence, occupies a most delicate 
and unenviable position. On the one hand he is already invest- 
ed, in the estimation of his acquaintances and associates, with no 
small portion of the sanctity of the sacred office itself. He is in 
a sense set apart to a holy use. On him the church is expend- 
ing resources designed only to be employed in qualifying men to 
minister at her altar. From a youth thus situated is expected 
little less of gravity in conversation and propriety in deport- 
ment, than from those who are actually invested with the re- 
sponsibilities of the ministry ; while of ready and cheerful seif- 
denial and uniform humility, much more is demanded, than even 
from the pastor himself. 

On the other hand he is but a youth in age, and often but a 
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very child in experience and knowledge of the world: and will 
seldom be found capable of avoiding entirely the follies and in- 
discretions which belong to his years. Pious and sincere he 
may be—but piety does not make the boy a man—nor supply 
the place of those lessons of practical wisdom, which experience 
alone can teach. What wonder then if, in his intercourse with 
society, we tind unceasing irritation and dissatisfaction? What 
wonder if one is offended with his dress, another with his levity, 
another with his pride, another with his want of the accom- 
plishments of the more elegant and refined circles? And what 
wonder if all agree together in expressing their amazement, that 
the education society should think of making a minister of the 
gospel of such a youth ashe? The truth is, he is placed in a 
false position in reference to all these points and a multitude of 
others, which might be mentioned. He is judged by a standard 
wholly unfair, because it is wholly unsuited to his years, his 
previous opportunities, and his present circumstances. 

The difficulty is greatly aggravated by the fact, that in the 
course of the sane year he is often brought into intimate con- 
tact with the very extremes of society. The interest which is 
felt in one who is devoting his life to the service of the church, 
will often obtain for him the notice of the wealthy and introduce 
him to the circles of fastidious refinement, and here he must en- 
deavor to be at home. But his own kindred and all his early 
friends are perhaps found, though in the most truly respectable, 
yet in the plainest and obscurest walks of life. To these scenes 
he delights to retire and feel at home. And yet, in all this 
variety of circumstances, he must act his part with a propriety 
and consistency such as would naturally be expected of one, who 
in a few years is to be clothed in all the dignity and responsi- 
bility of an ambassador of Christ. And is it wonderful if he 
often fails? Is it not much more wonderful that he so often in 
a good degree succeeds ? " 

We put it then to the candor of our readers, is it not to be 
expected, that a benevolent enterprise which is yearly calling 
on the humblest and obscurest Christian to contribute his mite 
to its aid, and is yet presenting causes of irritation like these in 
almost every parish within the territory upon which it operates, 
will rapidly lose the affections and the confidence of the people? 
And can we give a complete account of the difficulties and em- 
barrassments of our education societies, till we have allowed 
that these causes have had a large share in producing them ? 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. X. NO. II. 15 
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Does not every observing friend of the enterprise himself know 
many individuals, who have been by these very influences en- 
tirely estranged, and even rendered hostile ? 

Nor are the evils of this false standard of judgment confined 
to the community—they are very disastrous to the young men 
themselves. Early notoriety is always dangerous even in the 
most favorable circumstances—but such a notoriety as this is 
pre-eminently so. Such a youth is not only an object of mark- 
ed attention—but he is so while in a false and unnatural posi- 
tion. The effect is quite different in different individuals, but 
always, we fear, more or less injurious. One soon learns to de- 
spair of pleasing all, and resolves to please himself. He be- 
comes rash and headstrong, ungrateful for favors, and reckless 
of the public consequences of his own conduct. Another be- 
comes crushed in spirit in view of censures heaped upon him 
unjustly, and broken-hearted at the injury which the cause of 
Christ sustains on his account, and is either quite discouraged, 
or, in his efforts to please all, loses his own menta] independence 
and individuality. Others there are again, we rejoice to admit, 
who have either had the good sense to conform their conduct to 
these circumstances, difficult as they were, or who have been so 
far assisted by the grace of God, as to pass through the trial 
without material injury. We could wish, however, that these 
were much more numerous than they are. 

Nor are these evils in any way separable from the existing 
constitution of our education societies. They result directly 
from selecting our candidates for the sacred office, and holding 
them up to the world as such, and expending upon them indi- 
dually, funds which have been consecrated to the service of the 
church in the ministerial office, while as yet they are not 
qualified, either by age, experience, or attainment, to abide that 
standard, by which, in such circumstances, their conduct is sure 
to be edlimated. It is not because their characters are pecu- 
liarly faulty, or even because they are not peculiarly excellent, 
but because more is demanded than can be reasonably expected 
of an inexperienced youth. 

5. We object again to the pledge to the ministry, because it 
operates injurtously on the relations of students to one another, 
and is on that account prejudicial to the cause of morality and 
religion in our colleges. No person can have been conversant 
for four years with a body of students, a portion of whom are 
pledged to the ministry, and on that condition receiving the 
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aid of the education society, without observing that there is 
another class of students, equally needy, equally talented, and 
many of whom are equally pious, and do ultimately enter the 
ministry, whom yet no persuasion can induce to apply for the 
aid of the education society. They shrink from it: it is assum- 
ing responsibilities for which they feel that they are not prepared. 
They perceive the disadvantages and embarrassments of that 
false position which we have been describing, and they will 
not incur them. They will submit to almost any inconvenien- 
ces and hardships, in order to complete their education without 
assuming any such burden. ‘The relations of these two classes 
of students to one another, are productive of unpleasant and 
injurious consequences. To those who are not aided, the pres- 
sure of poverty becomes unnaturally oppressive, because they 

see those whom they cannot regard as more worthy than them- 
selves, aided and’ relieved by “the liberality of the benevolent 
and the pious, while they are left, without fault of their own, 
to bear their burdens alone. They do not feel that their unwil- 
lingness to engage to become ministers of the gospel, is a fault : 

on the contrary, they regard the engagements into which their 
companions have entered, as rash, hasty, and unwise. Hence, 
this class of students are very apt to feel themselves deprived 
of that kind and sy mpathizing regard, which it would be natu- 
ral that they should receive from the friends and patrons of 
learning. 

On the other hand, those who do receive the aid of the edu- 
cation society, are brought into comparison with those who rely 
exclusively on their own resources, and honor ts done to the 
latter, to the dispa ragement of the former. Receiving the aid of 
the education society, he becomes to a certain extent, a degrada- 
tion in the estimation of the great body of the students. Those who 
do receive it are watched suspic iously. , and their influence is dimin- 
ished. We do not consider any conte mpt incurred in the course of 
unflinching adhesion to Christian principle, as an evil to him 
who is called to bear it: but a degradation of standing, incurred 
in the way we have described, by so important a body of young 
men as the indigent pious students of our colleges, is an evil— 
it is prejudicial to the religious and moral interests of these 
institutions. The influence of such young men in college is 
precious, and let us place them in circumstances in the highest 
degree favorable to their exerting it to the utmost extent pos- 
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sible. The existing system of the American Education Society 
does not, we are persuaded, place them in such circumstances ; 
but deprives our colleges of no small portion of that benign 
influence which they would otherwise exert upon them. 

But perhaps in reply to al] these arguments, it will be denied, 
that the obligation assumed by those who receive aid, is of the 
nature of a pledge. This point, then, will require a little ex- 
amination. 

The appropriations of the American Education Society, are 
made quarterly : as a condition of receiving each appropriation, 
the beneficiary must sign a declaration in the following words, 
or an equivalent, viz : 

“ I hereby declare, that it is my serious purpose to devote my 
life to the Christian ministry. . B. 

What then is the true import and impression of this transac- 
tion, repeated every three months during the whole course of 
his education? It will be readily conceded, that it does not 
amount to an absolute pledge. It is not to be supposed, that it 
was the intention of the society to bind a man to the ministry, 
in case of his becoming physically incapacitated for its duties, 
or that they intended to force into that sacred office, a man who 
should prove to be morally unfit for it. But while there are 
certain respects in which this transaction differs from an abso- 
lute pledge, there are several other points of precise agreement ; 
and those are the very points from which al] our arguments 
have been drawn. 

1. The declaration as given above implies, that the person 
signing it has deliberately and solemnly examined the whole 
subject, and formed a solemn judgment and purpose in the pre- 
mises: and he is aided only, on condition, that both he and his 
friends and advisers consider this question as settled. Against 
this we protest. It is a question which neither he nor his 
advisers are able as yet, intelligently to settle. The settlement 
of it depends on facts, and traits of character, yet undeveloped, 
and which therefore cannot be known: and to treat such a 
question as settled—to act on such unknown facts as known, is 
surely unsafe ;—it is preparing the way for just such disappoint- 
ments and reverses, as we have so often witnessed in the course 
of these efforts. So far, therefore, as our previous reasonings 
have proceeded upon the impracticability of making a judicious 
selection of candidates for the sacred office, while the mind is 
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yet immature, and the character unformed, they are just as 
applicable to the case as they would be if the pledge were 
absolute. 

2. The expectation of friends and of the church generally, 
that the individuals aided are to become ministers of the gospel, 
and the feeling that they are under a solemn religious obligation 
to do so, unless physically incapacitated, have about the same 
strength as though an absolute pledge were given. Friends 
and the church generally, contribute to the object for this end 
only—the young man knows that he is aided for this object 
alone. True, if he is physically unable to preach the gospel, 
he will be considered as absolved from his obligation. But if 
the disqualification be moral, the public will hold him scarcely, 
if at all, less bound, than they would have done under any 
conceivable pledge. If he forsakes the ministry from a dislike 
of its duties, or from a consciousness of moral unfitness for them, 
the Christian public will be none the less dissatisfied, because 
his pledge is informally expressed. Hence all which we have 
said of disappointed hopes, of loss of character to the individual, 
if he fails to enter the ministry,—of injury to the general enter- 
prise of providing for the education of the indigent,—to all 
benevolent enterprises, and to the cause of religion generally, 
applies with nearly the same force as though the pledge were 
of the most absolute character. 

3. Nor, again, does the individual himself feel the pressure of 
obligation resulting from such a declaration, to differ much from 
that incurred by a more formal pledge. He has virtually told 
his friends and patrons, and the church at large, once in three 
months, solemnly and in writing, that he did clearly see it to be his 
duty to preach the gospel of Christ. And during all that time, 
he has been receiving aid from the sacred funds of the church, 
only on condition that such was his conviction, and such his 
purpose. Will a young man, tolerably conscientious, or having 
even an ordinary sense of honor, consider himself perfectly free 
to reverse such a decision, after having been thus fed and 
clothed for several years? Will he not feel that he is pledged, 
and that too with great solemnity ? 

These are the only points essential to our argument, and our 
reasonings are therefore precisely as applicable to the case, as 
though the form of words in which the pledge is expressed, 
had been a little more imperative. The moral effect is essen- 
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tially the same, both upon the individuals aided by the society, 
and the community at large. 

Some of these evils, the lamented Cornelius and those who 
acted with him, clearly saw, and deeply felt ; and they hoped 
in some good degree to remedy them, by requiring the benefi- 
ciary to refund the money received after his education was com- 
pleted. The wisdom and expediency of this arrangement, we 
do not propose now to discuss. The public have just been 
presented with an able discussion of that question, in the New- 
Englander of January last, to which we have already referred. 
But it concerns our present purpose to inquire how far that 
modification in the plan of the society has obviated the evils of 
which we have complained in the foregoing remarks. The 
hope of its advocates was, that it would free the young men 
under patronage from their crushing dependence. What they 
received, it was said, would no longer be a gratuity, but a “ pa- 
rental loan.” It was hoped that this would place them on a 
better footing with the community: that the young men would 
no longer be regarded as pensioners and dependents, living on 
the charities of the church, but as doing business on a borrowed 
capital, and therefore only responsible for returning what was 
borrowed, and not for the use they made of it: that, in short, 
they would no longer be mere “ beneficiaries.” 

However well the system of refunding may have operated in 
other respects, it is to us very obvious that it has accomplished 
little in this. The reasons are manifest. The loan was with- 
out interest, and therefore in part still a gratuity. It was from 
the first found impracticable to enforce refunding with any de- 
gree of strictness. The domestic or the foreign missionary could 
not pay a debt of several hundred dollars to the Education So- 
ciety from the scanty pittance which he could hope to receive 
from those self-denying fields of labor. And when a minister 
of Christ, educated in part at the expense of the church, for the 
very purpose of serving her in this very work, is called to such 
a field, and is willing to go, all feel the impropriety of detain- 
ing him, for the purpose of refunding the money which the 
church has expended in his education. In all these cases, 
therefore, and they are numerous, the aid bestowed is an entire 
gratuity. Besides these cases, there are many others where to 
exact payment is impolitic and impracticable. To a very great 
extent therefore the aid afforded is still a gratuity, except as it 
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is repaid by services done to the church and to the world, the 
value of which can never be estimated in money. Hence the 
appropriations made by the Education Society still continue to 
be considered charities, and those who receive them, beneficia- 
ries. The churches are still solicited as before, from year to 
year, to contribute to its funds, and so far as popular impression 
is concerned, the relation of the church to those who are aided 
is unchanged. 

But even if this were not the fact—if the aid received were 
a loan with interest, and prompt payment were rigidly enforced, 
the case would still, in reference to the points we have been 
insisting on, be nearly the same as now. It would still be true, 
that those aided by the society had been selected from the com- 
panions of their youth to bear the vessels of the Lord, and while 
yet in their youth invested with a portion of the sanctity of the 
sacred office, which they are ill prepared to sustain. It would 
still be true, that the Christian public would be called on to 
make sacrifices for the purpose of providing the means em- 
ployed in their education. For however rigidly payment might 
be enforced, there would still be many who could never pay; 
from loss of health, premature death, or other providential visit- 
ations, and hence the resources derived from refunding could 
never sustain the society; to say nothing of the necessity of 
constantly enlarging its operations, to meet the growing wants 
of the church and the world. If, therefore, a system of refund- 
ing which should rigidly enforce prompt payment without dis- 
crimination were wise and practicable, we think it would still 
leave those who receive the aid of the society substantially in 
the same condition as at present, so far as respects the moral 
influences of the system. We shall never reach the root of the 
evil by any sucn change in the mere pecuniary relations of the 
society to those whom it patronizes. The real mischief is found 
where we have been seeking it; in the premature selection of 
candidates for the Christian ministry; in holding up to the 
world, as almost ministers of Christ, those who have yet only 
learned those first lessons of wisdom and propriety, which young 
men in college, or lads in the academy, may be expected to 
know. Do we then run any risk in predicting that, whatever 
changes may now be made, if this fundamental principle be 
left unchanged, the society will be likely ere long, again to lose 
the confidence of the church, and to sink into embarrassment 
and inefficiency ? 
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We cannot leave this part of our subject without earnestly 
entreating all who love this enterprise to consider it attentively, 
solemnly, and prayerfully. To ourselves the case has long 
seemed a plain one. The opinions we have thus far expressed, 
have not been formed hastily and without thought. They are 
the result of many years of intimate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, first as a college student and a beneficiary, then as a col- 

ege officer and a member of an examining committee of the 
American Education Society, and of a careful observation of 
the operation of the system upon the church, upon the ministry, 
upon our colleges, and upon the beneficiaries. They are not 
the result of lukewarmness, or of hostility towards the general ob- 
ject, but of a warm and fervent attachment to it—an attachment 
which was imbibed in our youth, and has never for one moment 
abated. We beg therefore we may not be heard as an enemy 
with suspicion, but as a friend with kindness and candor. 

We are, however, aware that such a change as that proposed 
in the constitution of the American Education Society cannot be 
made without essentially changing the whole system. To aid 
as now indigent youth in acquiring an education, without 
requiring from them any pledge as to their future profession, 
will evidently alter fundamentally the relations of the society to 
the Christian community. Perhaps it will be thought by some, 
perhaps by those from whose opinion we would not willingly 
differ, that this change would be fatal to the enterprise, that it 
would so destroy the religious character of the Institution, that 
Christians would no longer cherish and support it. We have 
ourselves heard this objection to our views, from fathers and 
from brethren for whose opinion we entertain great respect. 
And if the other parts of the system were to remain unchanged, 
we should readily concede its validity. We do not believe it 
would be possible to secure for the society, as it would then be 
constituted, the affections and the efficient co-operation of the 
Christian public. In losing its religious character, it would also 
have lost the most efficient and the holiest motives by which its 
appeal has been hitherto sustained. 

What further changes then in cur mode of conducting this 
enterprise are needful, in order to give it a warm and permanent 


place in the affections of the church? We feel that this ques- 


tion is one of immense importance: it is vital to the whole 
enterprise. For if we are right in our previous positions, so 
long as the existing system is persevered in, any permanent 
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success is impossible: the society bears in its own constitution 
the causes of its certain destruction, and judging from the past 
those causes are very rapid in their action. Ten years have been 
quite sufficient to develope their destructive efficiency. If there- 
fore a satisfactory answer cannot be given to the question just pro- 
posed, the whole enterprise must be given up as hopeless. To that 
question it is therefore necessary to give our earnest attention. 

This question cannot in our opinion be satisfactorily answered 
without referring to the fact, that a great, and as we believe, a 
very sad change has taken place in the public opinion of this 
country, on the whole subject of collegiate education. Colleges 
have lost that high place which they once occupied in the 
holiest religious affections of the pious portion of the community. 
The founding of Yale College was as truly and as deeply a reli- 
gious enterprise, as the establishment of any mission ofthe A. B.C. 
F. M. or as the organization of the American Education Society. 
The same was true of Cambridge. In the very words of the re- 
cords of the colony of New Haven, they considered that the work 
is “ a service to Christ to bring up young plants to his service.’”* 
In a petition presented to the colonial Assembly, signed by a 
large number of ministers and laymen, praying for a charter for 
what afterwards became Yale College, the following language 
occurs—* That from a sincere regard to and zeal for upholding 
the Protestant religion by a succession of Jearned and orthodox 
men, they had proposed that a collegiate school should be 
erected in this colony, wherein youth should be instructed in 
all parts of learning to qualify them for public employments in 
Church and civil State.”+ The same language is incorporated 
in the preamble to the charter itself.t 

In October 1753 we find the General Assembly of Connecti- 
cut resolving, “ That one principal end proposed in erecting the 
College, was to supply the churches in this colony with a 
learned, pious, and orthodox ministry; to which end, it was 
requisite that the students of the college should have the best 
instructions in divinity, and the best patterns of preaching set 
before them.’’§ 

The light in which our puritan fathers regarded their colleges, 
was much the same as that in which we regard a seminary of 
learning in connexion with a foreign mission as an institution 





* Annals of Yale College, page 6. 
t Annals of Yale College, p. 12. { Do., p. 13. § Do., p. 67. 
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in which the choicest youths of the country may be trained, 
under learned and pious teachers, with a hope that they will 
become wise unto eternal life, and very many of them able 
ministers of the New Testament. The colleges were regarded 
as the main reliance of the church for a learned and pious 
ministry. And hence the inhabitants of New England were in 
the habit of contributing individually a peck of wheat, or 
its value, “ for the relief of poor scholars at Cambridge.” In 
this way provision was annually made for sustaining at college 
those young men whose parents were unable to sustain them. 

Various causes, however, have probably conspired in later 
years to secularize these and all other colleges in this country. 
It would be foreign to our purpose to inquire at large what 
these causes are, although the question is one of surpassing 
interest, both to the church and the state. One of them, and in 
our opinion the principal one, we will specify. The colleges 
themselves have changed. They are far less directly religious. 
Their teachers are religious men for the most part, but they 
exert very little direct personal religious influence over the 
students. The religious teaching of the college, as such, comes 
very little in contact with the religious principles or affections 
of the pupil. This is probably caused by a reaction of the 
public mind, and not Jess of teachers themselves, against 
rendering colleges sectarian in their character. While the 
people of New England were mostly of one sect, nothing 
hindered the religious views of that sect being fully and unre- 
servedly taught in her colleges. But when, as at present, sects 
are numerous and jealous of each other, it is necessary and right 
that sectarian peculiarities should as far as possible be excluded. 
But in excluding them we are in danger of excluding all reli- 
gion. It is indeed undeniable that sectarism is in this way 
tending with fearful power to exclude all religious influences 
from our entire system of education, from the highest to the 
lowest department. 

We have no desire to see our colleges rendered more sectarian 
in their character, but we believe they must be made more 
religious, or they can never either accomplish their proper work 
upon society, or retain their hold on the pious affections of the 
Christian community. Nor is there any real difficulty in render- 
ing them religious, without rendering them sectarian. The 
great principles of the Bible are not obscure or unintelligible : 
they can be understood and taught as distinct from those minor 
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peculiarities, which distinguish such sects as have any solid 
claim to be called Christian. What reasonable consideration 
forbids the Christian teacher to hold communion with his pupil 
over the Bible, any more than over Virgil, or Demosthenes, or 
Newton? And yet how rarely does it occur, and when it does, 
with what restraint and timidity and fear of giving offence is it 
too often conducted. We believe the Puritans were right in 
this matter, only they should have used the Bible instead of the 
catechism. 

Out of this secularizing of our colleges we believe has grown 
that peculiar feature of the American Education Society, against 
which our previous remarks have been directed. The secular 
character of our colleges was new: they are, for the most part, 
devoted to mere human learning. In this they furnish advan- 
tages, of which in this age, the minister of Christ must not be 
destitute. The candidate for the holy office must therefore be 
sent to college. But for his religious character we must rely, 
under God, on other instrumentalities. We must seek out our 
future ministers among the pious youth of our churches, ad- 
minister to them a pledge to devote their lives to the ministry, 
and then send them to college to acquire human learning, only 
hoping that their religious character will not there be spoiled. 
How did our Puritan fathers view this same question? They 
were as anxious to raise up a pious and learned ministry as we 
—they felt the necessity of educating the indigent for this pur- 
pose. But their system of effort differed materiaily from ours. 
They filled their colleges with religious influence, and sent their 
youth to them, and made provision for the support of their indi- 
gent, and expected that, with the blessing of God, they would 
there acquire both human and divine wisdom, and become 
qualified for public employments both in Church and civil 
State. And when means were scanty, and the burden of the 
enterprise pressed heavily on their resources, they taxed them- 
selves by the head, a peck of wheat, or its value, “ for the relief 
of poor scholars at Cambridge.” Verily, all the wisdom of the 
world is not with the present generation ! 

It seems to us therefore that the remedy is plain. Let us go 
back to the good old paths of the fathers of New-England. 
Let our effort be like theirs, two-fold—first, to fill our colleges 
with sound and efficient religious influences—and second, in 
them to provide for the education of the indigent, both in human 
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and divine knowledge.* Let our colleges at home sustain the 
same relations to the church which Missionary Seminaries in 
heathen lands sustain to the Missions with which they are con- 
nected. Let them be patronized from the same high religious 
motives, and prayed for with the same religious fervor. Let 
our men of wisdom and experience study the best modes of in- 
creasing the amount of religious teaching in them, without 
diminishing their broad, true Christian liberality. 

Nor does it seem to us in the least doubtful that this system 
is vastly better than that which we have been pursuing, even 
taking our colleges just as they are. Though they are less re- 
ligious than is desirable, many of them are far from being irre- 
ligious. Judging from facts, there are few conditions in which 
a young man can be placed, in which there will be greater 
probability of his becoming a Christian, and an efficient one, than 
in college. It is obvious also that the very fact of the church 
becoming again accustomed to rely on her colleges for her min- 
istry, would powerfully tend to improve their religious charac- 
ter. The heart’s blood of the church would again flow through 
them: prayer would ascend for them: the importance of piety 
in instructors would be felt: the whole subject would be care- 
fully and earnestly examined, with a view to improve their re- 
ligious condition in every possible way; and, more than all, 
there is reason to believe the Holy Spirit would be imparted. 

We have probably now laid before our readers the two ideas 
which are fundamental to a true solution of our main question— 
colleges the handmaids of religion, and provisions for the sup- 
port of the indigent in college. It remains to inquire in what 
manner these ideas are to be embodied in a practical system ? 
To this we shall answer briefly, that we think the American 
Education Society should be released entirely from all responsi- 
bility of selecting and watching over its beneficiaries: and that 
its operations should be limited to the raising of funds. The 
funds raised should be, semi-annually or quarterly, placed at the 
disposal of such colleges as might be regarded as suitable for 
the purpose ; and be disbursed according to fixed rules, in pay- 


* We must not be understood here to speak of that religious 
training which is properly professional. ‘This we believe must 
be acquired as now in an entirely separate course of instruc- 
tion. 
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ing the expenses of indigent students. The amount bestowed 
on each college should be graduated by the number of such in- 
digent pupils connected with it, as may come within the rules of 
the society. No funds should be expended at any college whose 
course of instruction is not thorough, or whose religious charac- 
ter is not sound and evangelical. There might be some dif_fi- 
culty in making these selections, but there could be none which 
would be peculiar to this plan. Such selections and discrimina- 
tions the American Education Society as now constituted is 
obliged to make, as truly as on the plan proposed. Of this sketch 
of a plan we do not propose to attempt a defence: we simply 
throw it out as a hint, hoping that it may be pondered with 
candor, and adopted so far as it may be regarded as sound and 
practicable. 

The inquiry still remains, on what principles are we to select 
those who are to receive aid from the funds raised? If the 
principles already laid down are correct, the object aimed at 
should be to render the advantages of a liberal education to the 
greatest possible extent available to promising talent in every 
condition in society. Good moral character should therefore be 
indispensable ; for without it no talent affords any reasonable 
prospect of usefulness, and the influence of the vicious youth is 
corrupting and pestilential in college. But no pledge should be 
required to any particular profession: in this respect the youth 
should be left free to obey the dictates of his conscience, and 
the decisions of his judgment after his education is completed. 
He is to be understood to have discharged the obligation con- 
ferred upon him by aiding him in defraying the expenses of his 
education, if he shall have made the best of his talents in any 
way which his own taste and conscience may dictate. He is to 
be required to pledge his honor that he will do his utmost to 
acquire a thorough liberal education. 

There is still one more point to which particular attention 
must be paid, or we apprehend the whole system will fail. 
Those who are to be aided must possess talents which promise 
future usefulness. We said in the outset that we should speak 
of two causes of the past and present embarrassments of the 
American Education Society. Of one we havespoken. The 
other is, that in respect to talents its patronage has been too indis- 
criminately bestowed. We admit that its intentions have on 
this point always been correct, and that its machinery has been 
worked with all the fidelity and integrity which can be required 
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or expected. The evil lies in the system itself— which contains 
no provision for such a discrimination of talent as is indispen- 
sable to its success. Its appropriations are made on the mere 
general recommendation of the heads of the various institutions 
where the young men are receiving their education. Accurate 
discrimination of talent by means of such a system is not to be 
expected. For this reason we honestly believe that the resources 
of the American Education Society, though they have con- 
ferred great and lasting blessings on our country, have failed to 
communicate that salutary impulse to indigent intellect which 
might have been reasonably anticipated. Perhaps experience 
has proved that the indigent youth can receive aid in acquir- 
ing an education, with safety to himself and advantage to the 
public, in no other way than as the reward of diligent and suc- 
cessful study, on an arena of open and fair competition. When 
he receives it thus, he is regarded as having fairly won the prize, 
and therefore as having a right toenjoyit. He is not any longer 
a pensioner on public charity, but is receiving the rewards of bis 
own talents and industry. This then is probably the only way 
of avoiding what has ever been justly regarded as the great evil 
in the system of modern education societies. They bestow 
their benefactions in a way which applies no stimulus to intel- 
lectual effort, and affords no ground of discrimination between 
the aided and the unaided, the propriety of which all can see 
and feel. The applicant for their bounty regards himself, and is 
regarded by others, as a beggar, and the receiver of it as a public 
pauper. 

It is then indispensable that on this point the system should be 
radically changed. We are assured that unless it is so, all 
other amendments will prove ineffectual and vain. The aid 
offered must be thrown into the field of open and fair competi- 
tion, and conferred as the reward of merit. Does any one say 
that this will be wasting the resources of the church to educate 
the ungodly? We reply by asking—is it no object worthy of 
the highest efforts of the church, to open the doors of Protestant 
evangelical colleges to indigent talent in every sect and grade 
of society, and to provide for its thorough education under en- 
lightened and Christian teachers? Cannot Protestants under- 
stand the importance of this subject as well as Catholics? 
From their operations we might learn wisdom. They do not 
forbear to expend money on colleges, and on the education of 
the Protestant poor, for fear their pupils will not turn out Cath- 
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olics. They educate them without discrimination of sect or 
opinion, and trust their system to make them subservient to 
their interests. And need Protestants hesitate? Will not 
their system as readily commend itself to the educated and cul- 
tivated mind as the dark superstition of the Papacy? And 
can they not rely on the blessing of God with as much confi- 
dence as the advocates of spiritual despotism? If the church 
engages in a work so great, so noble, so liberal, and so truly 
Christian, will not her God hear her prayers, and pour out his 
Spirit abundantly ? Will it not be to her according to her 
faith? We think so: the church may safely trust God’s truth 
and faithfulness in such an enterprise as this: or if not in this, 
then not in any other—not surely in her missions and semina- 
ries in heathen lands, where the obstacles in the way of saving 
results are vastly more numerous and formidable. 

But how, it will be asked, is such discrimination of talent to 
be carried out in practice? Of this question we shall briefly 
give our views, without argument in their defence. Every col- 
lege ought to keep a scale of merit ; at least, so we think; and 
to make up at stated intervals the aggregate standing of each 
pupil, formed upon the teacher’s daily judgment of his recita- 
tion as recorded at the time. Such a scale of merit transmitted 
to the parent of the pupil, probably applies to his mind the most 
salutary stimulus, which the nature of the case admits. Let 
the Education Society require of every college upon which any 
portion of its funds is expended, to keep such a scale of merit, 
and Jet none in any case be aided, whose scholarship does not 
reach a given grade, which grade is to be determined by the 
Education Society. In our opinion, that grade should be much 
above mediocrity, and no discretion should be lodged anywhere 
to grant aid to any one falling below it. The conditions of re- 
ceiving aid would then be four :—Good moral character—in- 
digence—a promise to prosecute to the utmost of their ability a 
liberal education—and, a certain grade of scholarship. We 
would suggest, then, that the President of each college, assisted 
by a committee appointed by the Trustees of the same, should 
distribute the funds placed at their disposal equally among all 
those, who should, in their judgment, come within the four con- 
ditions above named. Perhaps some would prefer—perhaps we 
ourselves should be of the number—that a definite annual sum 
should be distributed to each, and that when the resources of 
the society were insufficient to pay that sum to all who should 
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be embraced within the above-named conditions, preference 
should always be given to superior scholarship. We are aware, 
however, that public opinion does not at present much favor an 
appeal to the principle of emulation, as an incentive to intel- 
lectual effort. 

We ask for this plan, of. which we have now sketched the 
outline, the candid and prayerful consideration of the wise, the 
pious, and the liberal—of the friend of learning, and the friend 
of religion. In principle it contains little which is new or un- 
tried. Indeed, it is nothing more than an attempt to supply 
the want of scholarship in our colleges, by the annual opera- 
tions of one of the great benevolent associations of the day. It 
proposes through that association to make the yearly liberality 
of the friends of learning and religion, supply the place of per- 
manent funds. The question is—is this practicable? Or at 
least, is it not worth the caperiment? We ask that the plan 
may be examined particularly with reference to the following 
points of inquiry : 

1. Can the American Education Society be sustained with- 
out a change of its fundamental principles, as indicated in the 
foregoing remarks ? 

2. Would not the plan proposed operate most beneficially 
upon the intellectual character of our colleges ? 

3. Would not the plan proposed afford a reasonable prospect 
of a great improvement in the moral and religious condition of 
our colleges 4 

4. Would not the plan proposed greatly improve both the 
intellectual, and the moral and religious character of the other 
professions ? 

5. Would not the sum of $50,000 per annum, expended on 
this plan, furnish the church annually with a greater number of 
efficient ministers, and fewer inefficient and worthless ones, than 
if expended according to the existing plan of the American Edu- 
cation Society ? 

We regret that it has not been in our power to offer these 
suggestions to the public at an earlier stage in this all-import- 
ant discussion ; as well as the imperfect and hasty manner in 
which we have been obliged now to present them. But we 
have done what we could. In reference to most which we have 
said, we can at least say, 


——‘‘ quaeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui.” 
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i.—Ecclesiastical Republicanism, or the Republicanism, Liberal- 
ity and Catholicity of Presbytery, in Contrast with Prelacy 
and Popery. By Thomas Smyth, author of Lectures on 
Apostolical Succession, etc. Boston, Crocker & Brews- 
ter; New York, Robert Carter, J. Leavitt, Wiley & Put- 
nam; Philadelphia, Whetham & Son, W. S. Martein, 
Perkins & Purves, etc., 1843, pp. 323, 12mo. 





Mr. Smyru is already well known and duly appreciated as 
the author of several volumes on ecclesiastical polity, Aposto- 
: lical succession, Presbytery and not Prelacy Scriptural, Eccle- 
Ls siastical catechism, etc. The present volume is designed to 
+ show that Presbytery is preéminently republican, that it is 
liberal and catholic, and admirably adapted, in its principles, 
both dogmatical and ecclesiastical, to our system of civil 
polity. It .may be well here to remark, that the author em- 
ploys the term Presbytery generally, as alike applicable to all 
non-episcopal churches; and intends to be understood as 
contending, not for the republicanism of Presbyterianism ex- 
clusively, but for all those systems which recognize the parity 
of the ministry and rights of the people, such as the Lutheran 
church—the Reformed—the Reformed Dutch—the Protestant 
Methodist—the Baptist—the whole body of New England Puri- 
tans, generally denominated Congregationalists. 

We have always wondered, how those who hold to episco- 
pacy could contend for its republicanism and adaptedness to 
our system of representative government. Itseems to us too 
manifest to be denied, without a blush, that the principles of 
presbytery, in its extended sense, are precisely those which 
lie atthe basis of our political structure, that they are essen- 
tially liberal and republican, and equalled by no others in 
their accordance with the free spirit of our popular government. 

The author has done his part well, and his work merits the 
commendation of all non-episcopal, and the attention of all 
episcopal communions. At the present crisis, it is especially 
demanded, when so lofty claims are set up by those who deem 
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themselves the only conservators of the rights and privileges 
rs God’s house. May the writer be rewarded for his work of 
aith ! 


2.—Presbytery and not Prelacy, the Scriptural and Primitive Po- 
lity, proved from the testimonies of Scripture ; the Fathers, 
the Schoolmen, the Reformers, and the English and Oriental 
Churches. Also, the Antiquity of Presbytery ; including 
an account of the ancient Culdees, and of St. Patrick. By 

Thomas Smyth. Published as above. 1843. pp.,568, Svo. 


It is not in our power now, to devote as much space to a 
notice of this work, as its merits certainly would justify. It 
is well worthy of an extended review, and we should be pleased 
to have one offered for our pages, as we fear our own pressing 
and multiplied engagements will not allow us the time neces- 
sary for its preparation. 

Mr. Smyth has taken hold of a great subject, with great 
zeal, and stands up manfully in defence of non-episcopal polity. 
The day seems to have come, when we must again buckle on 
the armor for a conflict with the papacy and sub-papacy, or 
Newmania! We must show the people that we stand on solid 
ground, when we maintain the parity of the ministry, and 
undertake to substantiate our claims to as high and holy a 
succession, and as rightful and regular an administration of 
the ordinances of Christ’s house, as ever belonged to Pope or 
Prelate. 

But to the volume. Mr. Smyth has here furnished an armory, 
where the presbyter can be readily supplied with a panoply, 
all-sufficient for his defence against the hottest onsets of his 
antagonists, and indeed, one in which he can go forth with 
confidence of victory. The matter is embraced in three books 
—I. Presbytery the Scriptural and Apostolical order of the 
Church of Christ. II. The claims of Presbytery to the Apos- 
tolical or ministerial succession, sustained by an appeal to the 
fathers, the schoolmen, the reformers, and to the Romish, 
Anglican and other churches. If. The Antiquity of Pres- 
bytery, with an Exhibition of the Presbyterianism of the an- 
cient Culdees of Ireland and Scotland, and also of St. Patrick. 
The first book contains 14 ch.; the second 7 ch. ; the third 
3 ch., presenting a full, free, satisfactory view of the whole 
subject ina lucid style. The chapter on the Culdees of Ire- 
land, is especially worthy of attention. 
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3.—Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. John Williams, Missionary 
to Polynesia. By Ebenezer Prout, of Halstead. First 
American edition. New York, M. W. Dodd; Andover, 
Allen, Morrill, & Wardwell. 1843. pp. 416, 12mo. 


Most of our readers have, we presume, read more or less 
of the “ Martyr of Erromanga,” the devoted Williams, whose 
memoirs we have before us. The “ Missionary enterprises” 
gave us some insight into his lovely character, and consecrat- 
ed energies; but enough of interesting incident remained 
untold, to lay the foundation of the present volume. 

John Williams was the son of a pious mother, often borne 
up by her on the arms of faith, and given to God, in hope. 
Yet eighteen years of his life were spent in impenitency, 
until one memorable night, whilst waiting at the door of an 
inn, for some wicked companions, with whom he had engaged 
to spend the night in dissipation, and who were not punctual 
to their agreement, he was scen by the woman with whom he 
boarded, and persuaded very reluctantly, to accompany her to 
the Tabernacle, the house of worship. He went with a vexed 
spirit, and with no predisposition to give heed to the word of 
God. But there the arrow of the Almighty penetrated his 
heart until it bled with sorrow for sin, and drove him, like the 
hunted and stricken deer, into solitude, there to shed the 
penitential tear. He yielded to Christ, devoted his life to the 
cause of God, and in due time became a missionary to the 
South Sea Islands. His labors there were unwontedly suc- 
cessful, and his plans of operation large. It was in the 
execution of one of them, that of conveying the gospel to 
other islands than those on which he had so long and so suc- 
cessfully labored, that he fell before the clubs of the cannibal 
savages, a martyr. “‘How does the wave of Erromanga 
henceforth seem to redden with his blood, and to murmur 
with his name;-and its corals to pile up their monument to 
the enterprise of his mission and the oblation of his death ?” 

Thus, one after another of the holy company, who have 
gone forth to gird the earth with a band of light and love, is 
summoned away from his toils on earth, to his crown in hea- 
ven. Well! though these dispensations are often mysterious 
to us, what we know not now, we shall know hereafter; and 
the wisdom and love of God will probably shine forth most 
gloriously, just where we could see least of it in this world of 
dim vision, so clouded over with sin. Thisand the subsequent 
volume from Mr. Dodd’s press, will be acceptable to the Chris- 
tian community, and, we presume, have an extensive sale. 
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4.—The Wrongs of Woman. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Mil- 
liners and Dress Makers. New-York: M. W. Dodd, 1843, 
pp- 108, 18mo. 


Lest any should be alarmed at the title, and presume that 
she was becoming the advocate of what are now popularly 
called Woman’s Rights, Charlotte Elizabeth thus introduces 
her work: “ When we name the infliction of a wrong, we im- 
ply the existence of a right. Therefore, if we undertake to 
discuss the wrongs of women, we may be expected to set out 
by plainly defining what are the rights of women. This is 
soon done. We repudiate ali pretensions to equality with 
man, save on the ground specified by the Apostles, that in 
Christ Jesus, there is neither male nor female!’ ‘ Complaints 
are usually heard from aspiring individuals of the female sex, 
as to a supposed depression in the scale of intellectual power 
and mental capability, below the mark at which they consider 
themselves entitled to be rated; some conceiving that the 
spiritual equalization is no less applicable here. It is due to our 
readers and to ourselves, however, to announce that we have 
no intention of advancing any such claims; and further to 
guarantee that assurance, we frankly confess our entire dis- 
sent from the views of those who holdthem.” “Let us, then, 
contentedly bear our impressive designation as the ‘ weaker 
vessel,’ and on it found the rights, that we may the more 
effectually show forth the wrongs, of woman.” 

In this small volume, the writer’s design is to call the at- 
tention of benevolent women toa class of poor girls, whose 
health and morals are both injured and often destroyed by the 
undue pressure made on them by their heartless, selfish em- 
ployers: and to accomplish it, she tells the tale of two sisters, 
sent from the country to the city, in consequence of the pov: 
erty of their parents. The book will be read with interest and 
profit. 


5.—Papal Rome as it is, by a Roman; with an Introduction by 
the Rev. W. C. Brownlee, D. D. By Rev. L. Giustiniani, 
D. D., formerly a Roman Priest, now minister of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. Baltimore: Publication 
Rooms. 1843. pp. 262. 


The author of this volume has been familiar with the Papal 
system from his infancy, having been nurtured on its lap. He 
has been behind the scenes, and initiated into its arcana: 
and after having spent a great portion of his life in becom 
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ing practically acquainted with it in all its varied forms, he 
comes out prepared to disclose to the public its essential prin- 
ciples and ordinary practices. Mr. Giustiniani has certainly 
a right to speak of popery, and tell us what it is at Rome, the 
fountain-head. If impure there, the streams which issue from 
it must be also muddy. 

He was a devoted Romanist, until “ Father Clement” fell 
into his hands. He purchased it at a bookstand, presuming it 
to be the story of some saint: but on reading it, had his eyes 
opened to new revelations. He sought a Bible, to controvert 
the declarations of that book : having, with difficulty, obtained 
one, he found, with surprise, the quotations of “ Protestant” 
to be correct. His faith was shaken: yet he endeavored to 
bolster himself up in his old belief, until by the truth and 
Spirit of God, he was brought to bow, a penitent sinner, at the 
feet of a crucified Jesus. He, of course, feels deeply for his 
brethren, who are burdened with a heavy weight of unmean- 
ing ceremonies, and in this volume speaks to them in love, 
hoping that some of them, at least, may be induced to read, 
and to inquire for themselves after the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Those who wish to acquire correct information of the prac- 
tices of Rome, will obtain it in this volume: and we heartily 
recommend it to the attention of the Protestant and Roman 
world. We regret to find so many errors in the printing. 





6.—Lessons on the Book of Proverbs, topically arranged, form- 
ing a system of Practical Ethics, for the use of Sabbath 
Schools and Bible Classes. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 
1843. pp. 107. 


The design of the author in this little book is, “first, to 
present in a distinct form the series of moral lessons so admi- 
rably conveyed in the book of Proverbs, elucidating and en- 
forcing each by appropriate illustrations and examples: 
secondly, to produce an increased acquaintance with the 
Scriptures.” The intention of the writer is accomplished by 
dividing the whole into twenty-five chapters, embracing such 
topics as the following: Diligence and Slothfulness—Self- 
conceit—Honor due to Parents—Right use of the Tongue— 
Choice of Companions—Temperance, etc. ete. These and 
other points are abundantly illustrated by references to the 
Scriptures themselves ; and a variety of questions is proposed, 
adapted to incite intellect and improve the soul. We are 
much pleased with the plan, and hope the book will be exten- 
sively used in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes. We know 
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of no book of practical wisdom equal to the Proverbs, nor of 
any little manual so well suited, as this, to impress them on 
the youthful mind. Scotch Presbyterians were wont early to 
imbue the minds of their children with the lessons of this por- 
tion of God’s word, and the good results were apparent in 
their elevated character. Mrs. Louisa Payson Hopkins has, 
in this work, elucidated one of the best systems of ethics ever 
penned: and we trust her reward will be found in the happy 
influence exerted by it over the rising generation. 


7.—Prayers for the Use of Families; or the Domestic Minis- 
ter’s Assistant. By William Jay. From the last London 
Edition. With an Appendix, containing anumber of select 
and original Prayers for particular occasions. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 1843. pp. 311. 12mo. 


The author of these prayers isa deservedly popular religious 
writer, diffusing through all his works much of the benign 
spirit of the Author of Christianity. His morning and evening 
Exercises have refreshed and strengthened many a weary 
pilgrim on both sides pf the Atlantic. We love his spirit, and 
as we expected, we find it breathing itself out through his 
‘Prayers.’ These forms will, doubtless, be helpful to many 
who, from various causes, feel themselves unable to condact 
family prayer extemporaneously ; and those who prefer forms 
of prayer will find them abounding in evangelical sentiment, 
expressed very frequently and appropriately in scriptural lan- 
guage. For ourselves, whilst we have no bigotry which would 
denounce all use of a written prayer as inconsistent with 
heartfelt expressions of piety, we have a preference for the 
simple, original, extemporaneous expressions of a soul imbued 
with a sense of its wants. The author himself says: “I can- 
not but earnestly recommend the use of free extemporaneous 
prayer, where it is practicable. There is in it a freshness, a 
particularity, an appropriateness, an immediate adoption and 
use of circumstances and events, which cannot be found in the 
best composed forms.” 

From the Preface we extract the following true and beauti- 
ful thoughts: “Men are often led out of their own proper 
sphere of action in order to be useful; but it is ignorance, if 
not discontent and pride, that tempts them astray.” 

“As the stream of ariver is most lovely and beneficial when 
it patiently steals along its own channel, though it makes not 
so much noise, and excites not so much notice, as when it 
breaks over its banks and roars and rolls as a flood: so gaod 
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men are most acceptable and useful in their appointed course. 
Wisdom will estimate every man by what he is, not out of his 
place or calling, but in them. There we naturally look after 
him ; there we unavoidably compare him with his obligations ; 
there we see him habitually, and there he gains a character or 
goes without one.” 

Here are thoughts well meriting the consideration of young 
men and maidens too. The world will unquestionably be 
better when all shall learn the trae wisdom of laboring 
patiently and quietly in their respective spheres. 
8.—Guide for writing Latin: consisting of Rules and Exam- 

ples for Practice. By John Philip Krebs, Doctor of Philo- 
sophy, and Principal School Director in the Dutchy of Nas- 
sau. From the German: by Samuel H. Taylor, of Phillips’ 
Academy. Andover: Allen, Morrill & Wardwell. New- 
York: M.H. Newman. 1843. pp. 479. 12mo. 


We are glad to see, at last, a book in our own language 
which we think far better fitted to make good Latin scholars, 
if judiciously used, than any previously published. It comes, 
indeed, from Germany, whither we naturally look for our best 
and most original works on philology. The author is cele- 
brated at home for his pure Latinity and his skill in the prepa- 
ration of books for learners. In these respects he is probably 
not surpassed.—The translator has not only had the ordinary 
task of converting German into good English, but was, of 
course, under the necessity of substituting English for German 
Idioms, in the comparative illustrations of the Latin by our 
own tongue. He has executed his work well, quite as well as 
could be expected in a first edition. The use of the book will 
suggest trifling emendations for future editions, should they 
be demanded, as we can not but hope and believe they will be. 

With such a book as this, early put into the hands of stu- 
dents, and used as intended, we may confidently expect an 
advanced grade of scholarship among our graduates, bet- 
ter disciplined minds, and a higher appreciation of the spirit 
and beauty of the Latin tongue. A boy that should study 
this ‘Guide’ thoroughly, in connexion with the careful, ela- 
borate reading and translation of select passages from the 
purest Latin authors, would know more ef the principles, idi- 
oms and beauties of the language, than is ordinarily known 
by those who have received their diplomas and are ready to 
become ‘teachers. 

We do love thoroughness in teaching and learning and 
hence we welcome the work before us, and heartily commend 
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it to the attention of trustees and conductors of classical 
schools. We could and would write more on this topic, but 
must desist. 


9.—Bible Majesty: or Christ’s Dominion over the Nations : 
with an examination of the Civil Institutions of the United 
States. By Rev. James Wilson, A. M. Philadelphia: 
Missionary Society of Reformed Presbyterian Church. 
1842. pp. 122. 


The author of this volume takes high ground on the subject 
of Christ’s dominion ; contending that as he is Lord of all, and 
the kingdoms of this world are given to him for a possession, 
all nations are bound to recognize his authority, and to form 
their constitutions and laws according to the principles of the 
gospel, and with a direct recognition of Christ’s Headship. 
Consequently it is wrong to elevate to offic2 any but Chris- 
tians. “If government is entrusted to Christ’s enemies, it is 
in violation of his institution” of government. Of course, 
God’s people can rightfully vote for no candidate for office, 
who does not practically confess Jesus to be his Lord. 

After an examination of the constitution of these United 
States, it is concluded to be entirely atheistical, making no 
direct recognition of God, or his providence: and the prac- 
tical operation of it decidedly so. ‘These thoughts are worthy 
the consideration of all Christian people: and, although we 
might not go the whole length of the author, in some of his 
positions, we do believe that good men ought to be far more 
cautious than they are in the exercise of the elective frar- 
chise. They ought not to aid in elevating those to office, who 
have no regard for God or his law; and whose example will 
tend powerfuly to the corruption of the body politic. 


10.—Elements of Algebra, being an Abridgment of Day’s Alge- 
bra, adapted to the Capacities of the Young, and the Method 
of Instruction in Schools and Academies. By James B. 
Thompson, 4. M. New Haven: Durrie & Peck. Phila- 
delphia: Smith & Peck. New-York: Robinson, Pratt & 
Co. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1843. pp. 252. 12mo. 


Day’s Algebra has long been popular and useful as a text 
book in colleges: and is too well known to need commenda- 
tion at this late day. The present abridgment by Mr. Thom- 
son, is designed “to divest the study of Algebra of all its 
intricacy and repulsiveness ; to illustrate its elementary princi- 
ples so clearly, that any school-boy of ordinary capacity may 
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understand and apply them ; and thus to render this interest- 
ing and useful science more attractive to the young.” Many 
of “those divisions of the science, which belong to the higher 
department of Algebra, are here omitted : the whole is reduced 
within a suitable | compass for academic and common school 
instruction, and the principles so clearly stated and illustrated, 
that we cannot but think it well adapted to the end for which 
it has been prepared. 


11.—Brande’s Encyclopedia of Science, Literature and Art. 
Alison's History of Europe. New-York: Harper & 


Brothers. 


The former of these valuable works is now complete in 12 
parts, and will make two large 8vo. volumes, containing a mass 
of important matter ina compendious form, and suitable as a 
book of reference on the different branches of human know- 
ledge. 

The latter will soon be completed in 16 numbers, and make 
four 8vo. vols., thus offering to the public one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable histories ever prepared. We doubt not 
the publishers will be abundantly compensated for their lauda- 
ble enterprise. 


12.—Jessy Allan, the Lame Girl : a Story, founded on facts. By 
Grace Kennedy, Author of “ The Decision,” “ Father Cle- 
ment,” etc. From the ninth Edinburgh Edition. New-York : 
Robert Carter. Pittsburg: Thomas Carter. 1843. pp. 
107. 18mo. 


The Authoress of “ Decision,” and of ‘“ Father Clement,” 
capable of writing an interesting and useful book: and al- 
though “ Jessy Allan” is not equal to either of the others, it 
is yet admirably well written, and ought to find a place, at 
least, in every Sunday School Library. It is a tale of sorrow, 
and yet of joy. It tells the story of a poor girl, cursed with 
wicked parents, who yet, by the grace of God, was brought 
an humbled child to the feet of Jesus. She was lamed by a 
wound from a lump of stone coal, and after many days and 
nights of suffering, was obliged, at last, to submit to the am- 
putation of one of her legs. Under the operation, she exhi- 
bited Christian patience and submission: and although she 
recovered and lived in health for many months, she afterwards 
was attacked with disease, which brought her to the grave. 
Through all her sufferings, she confided in Jesus, was calm 
and composed, and finally departed i in peace to be with Christ. 
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13.—The Saints’ Everlasting Rest. By the Rev. Richard Baxter 
Abridged by Benjamin Fawcett, 4. M. New-York: Rob- 
ert Carter. Pittsburg: Thomas Carter. 1843. pp. 540. 
12mo. 


Of Baxtez’s ‘ Saints’ Everlasting Rest’ it were almost a work 
of supererogation to say any thing to commend it. It is every 
where known and admired, and he must be an ignorant man 
indeed who has never heard of it. Such a legacy has seldom 
been left as the Saints’ Rest. How many has it directed toa 
better portion than they were seeking on earth! How many 
has it comforted in the hour of affliction! How often has it 
opened the gates of the upper temple to the Christian, and led 
him to pant after its pure and sublime worship! One thing 
we must notice in respect to the execution of the work. It is 
printed on large, clear type, so as to be suited to the failing 
vision of the aged, who must soon expect to cross over Jordan, 


14.—The Cottage Fireside ; or the Parish Schoolmaster. By 
Henry Duncan, D.D. Ruthwell. Author of the Sacred 
Philosophy of the Seasons, etc. etc. From the Sifth Edin- 
burgh edition. New-York: Robert Carter. Pittsburg: 
Thomas Carter. 1843. pp. 251. 12mo. 


“The chief object of Tue Corrace Firesive is to point out 
and remedy the common abuses which take place in the edu- 
cation of children, particularly among the Scottish peasantry” 
—‘to convey, in an agreeable form, instruction to parents in 
the art of education, an impressive lesson to children in the 
duty of obedience and the happiness of good conduct, and to 
all, a striking illustration of the importance of regulating the 
heart and affections.” 

We think the author has accomplished his purpose, and in 
the happiest manner. Seldom have we read a book with deep- 
er interest. It is full of touching incidents, narrated with so 
much simplicity and naturalness, that they tenderly affect the 
heart, and at the same time inculcate the most important les- 
sons on the subject of education. ‘A family Picture,” in the 
first chapter, is a graphic representation of scenes which too 
often occur, from the mistaken tenderness or thoughtless se- 
verity of parents, in the management of children. The drown- 
ing on the Sabbath, in the third chapter, will bring tears to 
many eyes; and the angry mother and the murder, in the 
fourth, will awaken deep emotion and fixed attention. 
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15.—Lectures on the Epistle of Paul, the Apostle, to the Romans. 
By Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. Second Edition. 
New-York: Robert Carter. Pittsburg: Thomas Carter. 
1843. pp. 521. 8vo. 


Mr. Carter has completed his reprint of Chalmers’s Lectures 
in numbers, and now offers them to readers in one large vol- 
ume. We have so recently noticed the work in another form, 
and the author is so popular, that further remark is unneces- 
sary. Many will differ with the Doctor on some points. 
Among others, where he concedes that baptism is primarily 
immersion, and that this was the prevalent mode in apostolic 
times. Yet, even granting this, we cannot see that immersion 
is obligatory, as a necessary mode of baptism. 


16.—An Ecclesiastical Catechism of the Presbyterian Church, for 
the use of Families, Bible Classes, and Private Members. 
By Thomas Smyth. New York, Leavitt & Trow, 1843, 
pp- 124, 18mo. 


This little work has been formerly noticed in the Reposito- 
ry, and we need only add, that the demand for a third edition 
is evidence of the favor of the public, and their appreciation 
of Mr. Smyth’s labors. The catechism is simple and lucid in 
style, adapted to the end in view, and likely to be extensively 
and usefully studied. 


17.-Antioch : or Increase of Moral Power in the Church of Christ. 
By Rev. Pharcellus Church. With an Introductory Essay, 
by Rev. Baron Stow. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
Rochester : Sage & Brother. 1843. pp. 258. 


There are, in this book, some admirable lessons, which we 
should be gratified to see deeply impressed on the minds of 
our Baptist brethren, as well as on our own: e. g. tenacity of 
misproved dogmas—sectarianism not moral power, etc. 


18.—An Inquiry concerning the Lawfulness of Marriage between 
parties previously related by Consanguinity or Affinity. Also 
a Short History of Opinions in different Ages and Countries, 
and of the action of Ecclesiastical Bodics on that subject, by 
Rev. William Marshall. New-York: Mark H. Newman. 
1843. pp. 212. 


We can only say that Mr. Marshall has gone extensively in- 


to the subject, and reasoned well. 
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19.—Bickersteth’s Treatise on the Lord’s Supper: adapted to the 
Services of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. With an Introduction, Notes and an Essay, by G. 
T. Bedell, D. D. Fifth Edition. New York: Robert 
Carter. Pittsburg: Thomas Carter. 


This work has already passed through so many editions, and 
met with so much favor from those for whom it is intended, 
as to need no commendation from us. The author is known 
to be an evangelical clergyman in the Episcopal church ; and 
although some of the instructions in this volume are especially 
adapted to members of his own denomination, the most of them 
are equally suited to all of every name, who call on the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth, and love his ordinances. 


20—Second Causes ; or Up and Be Doing. By Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 1843. pp. 230. 18mo. 


This is one of Charlotte Elizabeth’s best books. It is writ- 
ten in a forcible style, abounds in scriptural language and 
illustration, and is evidently adapted to stir up the deep emo- 
tions, and give vision to the faith, of the Christian. She would 
urge God’s people to look away from second causes to the 
Great First Cause, to rely with confidence on his promises of 
aid, and to go forth, in his strengsh, to urge the warfare with 
the powers of darkness. These powers, she thinks, are now 
mustering themselves for the great battle; a crisis is at hand, 
yea even now is, which will demand of the followers of Christ 
an apostolical and a martyr’s spirit. She sees Popery advanc- 
ing, with rapid stride, to the height of temporal and spiritual 
power in England itself, and fears the day is not far distant, 
when the “Man of Sin” shall have wended his way into the 
— of those in the high places of power. Read and 
admire. 


21.—Remains of the Rev. Richard Cecil, M. 4. To which is 
prefixed a View of his Character. By Josiah Pratt, B.D. F. 
A.S. From the Eleventh London Edition. New-York: R. 
Carter. Pittsburg : Thomas Carter. 1843. pp. 283. 12mo. 


Cecil’s ‘Remains’ will be welcomed by many to a place 
among the books which they love to peruse. Cecil was a 
striking subject of divine grace, led back from the dark waters 
of sin to the pure fountain of holiness, through the instru- 
mentality of a pious mother’s prayers and admonitions; and 
he has left behind him in his ‘ Remains’ and ‘Sermons’ abun- 
dant evidence of the loveliness of his spirit, and the strength 
of his faith, 
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ARTICLE XII. 


Literary INTELLIGENCE. 


Russia. 


To the University of Dorpat, the Emperor has assigned an annual 
contribution of 23,370 silver rubles, for the purpose of multiplying 
the professors and the means of instruction,—three new professors in 
the medical faculty, one in the judicial, and fourteen in the philoso 
phical, making in the last twenty-eight—Under the title Historica 
Russi# monumenta ex exterarum gentium archivis atque bibliothecis 
depromta ab A. C. Turgenevio, there has been published, in Peters- 
burgh, a collection of documents, illustrating the early history of 
Russia, down to 1580. They are principally excerpts from the archives 
of the Vatican, and accounts of the Venetian ambassadors. 


Germany. 


Rauch, the Sculptor, has finished his model for the equestrian statue 
of Frederick the Great. Itis to be cast in bronze, and erected in 
Berlin.—In Kiel, there has been formed, a society for aiding oppress- 
ed Protestants, resident in countries where an opposite faith prevails. 
It has now ninety-nine members, and has collected a considerable 
sum of money.—Number of students at Breslau, in the winter- 
semester, 676; of Professors, 40 ordinary, 10 extraordinary, 26 pri- 
vate docents, 4 lecturers, and 7 other teachers:—at Giessen, 445 
students; Gittingen, 691; Heidelberg, 633; Jena, 423; Leipzig, 867 ; 
Marburg, 271—a great reduction ; Tabingen, 847 ; Wurzburg, 512— 
Hupfeld, of Marburg, is successor of Gesenius, at Halle. Bekkar 
has published a new edition of the Hliad and Odyssey; Bockh, a 
metrical translation of the Antigone of Sophocles; Hengstenberg, 
the 2d vol. of his Com. on the Psalms; Tholuck, one on the Psalms 
also; Havernick, on Ezekiel; Dr. M. Baumgarten, a private docent 
in the University of Kiel, has published a portion of the first part of 
a theological commentary on the Old Testament. The whole work 
is to be embraced in four parts; 1, A general introduction and the 
Pentateuch; 2, Historical Books; 3, Poetic and Didactic Books; 4, 
Prophets. It is intended to be in respect to the Old Testament, 
what Olshausen’s is for the New, and its completion is looked for 
with interest—The state of ecclesiastical matters is yet unsettled in 
Prussia. Whether Presbytery or Episcopacy will prevail, is uncer- 
tain. The tendency is rather towards the latter, and that High 
Churchism, of course. Tholuck commends the translation of Glad- 
stone’s work with a preface.—Julius Maller, of Halle, is increasingly 
popular. Doubtful whether Havernick will succeed at Konigsberg, 
and will probably go to Berlin. Uhland is in Leipsic, preparing an 
important historical work. 
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France. 


De Sacy’s library, recently sold at auction, contained 264 Arabic. 
Persian, Turkish, and Syrian manuscripts, of peculiar interest.—M. 
Siebold, the Dutch traveller, has presented to the Paris Academy of 
Science some beautiful maps of Japan, copied from those executed 
by Japanese geographers. The person who allowed the European 
barbarian to copy them, the chief astronomer of Japan, was impri- 
soned for it.—Louis-Philippe is engaged at his “ Mémoires,” which, it 
is said, commence with the emigration of the Duke of Orleans to 
Switzerland. 


Geeat Britain. 


Puseyism has received a shock, but we shall not be surprised to 
see it recover with renewed energy and success.—The Free Church 
of Scotland has taken a noble stand, and, with the spirit manifested 
by its leaders and the people, will undoubtedly prosper.—Of course 
many books are issued from the — illustrating the times of the Re- 
formation. Among others, the Life and Times of Reuchlin, the Fa- 
ther of the German Reformation. We have received a copy of this 
work. It embodies the principal matter of the work by Mayerhoff, is 
written in a fine style, exhibits a view of the state of religion and litera- 
ture in Germany prior to the reformation, and represents Reuchlin in 
an interesting light. + It is well worthy to be read by all, in connection 
with D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, to which it forms a fit 
introduction. [t will soon be issued from the press in this city.— 
Kiahner’s Greek Grammar, announced in our April No., as to be pub- 
lished at Andover, has been translated and issued in London. , 
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ted 110. Division of the subject 
Ist. Primitive meaning of the 
word 111. 2d. Characteristics of 
Typical Atonement 112. 3d. Il- 
lustration of the great atonement 
119. 4th. For whom did Christ 
die? 125. Objections answered 
128. Explanation of Scriptural 
terms—Redemption 130. Ransom 
—Price—Reconciliation 131. 


B. 


Barter’s Saints’ Rest, noticed 496. 
Bible Majesty, by Rev. James Wil- 


son, noticed 4!)4. 


Bickersteth’s Treatise on the Lord's 


Supper, noticed 498. 


dences on the subject and modes Brande’s Encyclopedia, noticed 495. 
of Christian Baptism, by C. Tay- Brauns, Pastor, exposition of Luke 


lor. Noticed 237. 


ages, by Rev. Enoch Pond, D. 
D. 290. Description of Ark 291. 
Shekinah, audible responses, 292. 
The Shekinah represented the 


16: 1—14 454. 


Ark of the Testimony and its Append- Bullard, Amos, Examination of Dr 


Emmons’s Theory of Divine 
Agency. 


C. 


Father 294. This accords with Chapin, Rev. A.B., Review of Glid- 


the appearance of the cherubim 


don’s Egypt 134. 


295. Symbols of heavenly beings, Cheever, Rev. George B., Review of 


of angels 26. Servants, minis- 
ters of God's throne 298. An- 


Whately’s Essays on the Errors of 
Romanism 15%). 


gels and cherubim identified 300. Chalmer’s Lectures on Romans, no- 


Value of Old Testament Scriptures 


ticed 497. 


301. The attainments of those Charlotte Elizabeth, Wrongs of Wo- 


trained under them 303. The 


man, noticed 490. 


Temple 304. Mercy for trans- Church, Rer. Pharcellus, Antioch, 


gressors and method of salvation 


noticed 497. 


305. Vindicates and establishes Character and Theology of the Later 


the law 306. Interest of angels 
in redemption 307. Privileges of 
Christians greater than of O. T. 
saints, in what? 309. Clear rev- 
elation of truth—lighter yoke, 
dispensation of the Spirit 310. 
Places of worship to be held in 
reverence 311. Traits of char- 
acter becoming Christians 312. 


Romans, by Prof. A. Smith, of 
Middlebury College, Vt. 328. A 
change for the worse in the Later 
Romans 359. Destruction of Carth- 
age the turning point 330. Testi- 
mony of Augustine, confirming 
Sallust’s 331. Seneca’s 332. What 
the real cause of the deterioration ? 
334. Essential change in their 
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institutions, religion overthrown 
336. In later times, there was a 
rejection of the national Gods, 
with atheism and skepticism 339. 
Epicurean philosophy 440. Their 
view of providence 341, Immor- 
tality rejected by whole sects 343. 
Also the doctrines of future re- 
wards and punishments 344. Re- 
lation of education and knowledge 
to morality among the Romans 
346. Education at Rome furnish- 
ed no security to virtue 348. Fall 
of empire would not have been 
prevented by any educational 
scheme 321. 

Church Psalmist, or Psalms and 
Hymns for public, social, and pri- 
vate use of Evangelical Chris- 
tians, noticed 243. 

Classical Studies--Essays on Ancient 
Literature and Art with the Bio- 
graphy and Correspondence of 
eminent Philologists, noticed 233. 

Cottage Fireside, by Henry Duncan, 
D. D., noticed 46. 

Critical Notices 231, 436. 

Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, by 
John Kitto, noticed 236. 


dD. 

Day, Prof. Henry N., English Pho- 
nology 432. 

Delitzsch Franz, Ph. D. University 
of Leipsic. Outlines of the His- 
tory of Hebrew Philology 190. 

Democracy in America, Reriew of, by 
Truman M. Post, Professor in Illi- 
nois College 247. Philosophy of 
Human Society destined to be- 
come the study of the age 247. 
Outward institutions become the 
plastic moulds of the national 
mind. Important questions 248. 
Democracry the dominant pow- 
er, the fact of our era 250. Prin- 
ciple of Democracy involved in 
the essential definition of a human 
being 251. Author’s design and 
ours 252. An aptness for general 
ideas, essential to the philosophic 
faculty 253. M. de Tocqueville 
easensee this aptitude largely 254. 

dis rhetorical qualities 254. His 
books worthy to be studied in 
colleges 256. A new science, 


the Philosophy of Human Society 
257. What are to be the religious 
and intellectual and social features 
of the Democratic Era 259. Ro- 
manism in the United States 260 
De Tocqueville’s facts about Ro- 
manism 261. Our statistics 262 
Increase of Romanism, increase of 
immigration 263. His reasonings 
stated 267. Dogmatic belief 262. 
What the unity of Romanism 26° 
She cannot change 271. Protes- 
tants have a unity of authority 273 
Affinity between religious and civil 
despotism 274. De Tocqueville's 
belief of the tendency of democra- 
cy towards Popery not sustained 
277. The divisions of Protestant- 
ism not “several religions ’’ 275 
Evils of the present position of 
Protestant sects in this country 
279. Those periods disastrous 
when liberty is identified with 
anarchism 281. Order lives by 
reform 282. Papacy anticipating 
religious anarchy 233. Romanism 
cannot live in democratic ages 284 
We war with things, not names 


288. 


Dirine Attributes as exhibited in the 


Grecian poetry: considered with 
special reference to the attribute of 
justice, and the strong impression 
left by the primitive belief upon 
the ancient mind. By Tayler Lewis. 
Esq., Professor of Greek, in the 
University of New York 21. 

The ancient classics should b 
read by the light of the Bible &1. 
Their bearings upon Theology 
82. Coincidence between them 
and the Scriptures 83. Mora! 
deterioration of language, and 
change in the application of terms 
84. The epithets applied by the 
Greeks to their gods, have a sub- 
limity and purity beyond their 
mythological signification 8&5 
The three aspects of the attribute 
of justice, as revealed in the Old 
Testament, may be traced in allu- 
sions to divine justice, in Grecian 
authors 89. Import and use of 
the terms Aixn or Oiuts. N6,05 
and Néexs 92. Heavenly ori- 
gin of law and government, 





Index. 


05. "The figure of the “ Balance "’ 
often used, 99. Retribution after 
death, a doctrine inculeated by the 
poets 101. Expiation for the shed- 
ding of blood 103. Divine right 
of princes 107. Doctrine of Atone - 
ment 109. 

Dominici Diodati, J. C. Neapolitani, 
de Christo, grace, loquente exerci- 
tatio. Notice of 244. 

Duncan Henry, D. D., Cottage Fire- 
side, noticed 496. 


E. 

Ecclesiastical Republicanism, 
Thomas Smyth, noticed 488. 

Ecclesiastical Catechism, by Thomas 
Smyth, noticed 497. 

Education of Indigent Young Men 
for the Ministry, by Prof. J. M. 
Sturtevant 461. 

English Phonology, by Prof. H. N. 
Day 432. 

Essays on the Church of God, by 
John Mason, D. D. Notic ed 235. 

Examination of Dr. Emmons’s The- 
ory of Divine Agency, by Amos 
Bullard, Mass., 152. 

Examination of Dr. Emmons’s The- 
ory of Divine Agency, by Amos 
Bullard 352. In Dr. Emmons’s 
day, sacred ¢ sriticism not known as 
a science in this country 353. Dr. 
Emmons’s theory, 356. Alleged 
proofs—arguments from Scripture 
357. Those from reason 360. 
Reasoning objectionable 361. Ar- 
gument from divine purposes and 
foreknowledge 362. From crea- 
tures’ depe sndence 364. The con- 
sequences of the theory, if true, 
the will of God is opposed to his 
will, his ageney to his law 367. 
Utility in opposition to right, pre- 
dominates in that system 36%. 
Pantheism 370. A pantheism in- 
compatible with a personal Deity 
372. Fatalism 374. 
the theory 375. On this system, 
no moral accountability 379. Our 


by 


notion of moral evil, a sense of 


demerit must be fallacious 381. 
The divine commands contrary to 
reason and justice 383. Exhorta- 


tions and reproeofs unwarranted 


Defences of 
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34. 


and abused The dawn of 


brighter views appears 388. 


F. 

Family of ‘Bethany. Translated 
from the French, by Rev. Hugh 
White, notice of 245. : 

Forry, Samuel, M. D.,—Mosaic ac- 
count of the Unity of the Human 
Race, confirmed by the Natural 
History of the American Abori- 
gines, 29. 


G. 

Giustiniani, Rev. L_ Papal Rome as 
itis, noticed 490. 

Gliddon’ s Egypt, Review of, by Rev. 
A. B. Chapin, New Haven, Ct. 
Egyptian hieroglyphics are the 
records of by-gone days 134. Key 
to their interpret: ation 135. Care- 
less or contradictory statements 
of the author 135. His extrava- 
gant claims for antiquity 139. 
Chronological calculations 140. 
Deluge and Exodus 141. Pyra- 
mids 142. Evidence from Astro- 
nomical dates 143. The Egyp- 
tian year 145. Egyptian histories, 
oe old chronicle 149. Menetho 

151. Nothing requiring the sur- 
render of the shorter period of the 
chronology 155. General re- 
marks 156. 

Grecian Poetry, the Divine attributes 
as exhibited in, considered, &c. 
By Tayler Lewis 81. 

Guide for Writing Latin, by Dr. J. 
P. Krebs, noticed 495. 


H. 

Hebrew Philology,—Outlines of the 
History of. By Franz Delitzsch, 
Ph. D. of the University of Leip- 
sic. Translated from the Latin, 
by Wm. W. Turner, Instructor of 
Hebrew, in the Union Theological 
Seminary, N.Y. The design of 
the publication 190. Knowledge 
of the Hebrew language defective 
with the early Fathers of the 
Church 191. Greatly indebted 
to the exertions of Origen and 
Jerome 192. The Study of He- 
brew literature made little progress 


in the middle ages 195. The 
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Church neglected the grammatical 
works of the Jews 197. The 
Hebrew language until the Refor- 
mation was confined within the 
walls of the synagogue 202. The 
Arabic declared to be a more lucid 
language than the Hebrew 208. 
A new age of Hebrew study began 
with Julius Fiirst 213. is He- 
brew and Chaldee Lexicon, 217. 

Helps in Preaching. By Rev. Miles 
P. Squier 313. Success of Divine 
truth 314. What necessary? En- 
lightened view of the state of im- 
penitent mind, as to its powers and 
susceptibilities 315. Man inher- 
ently able to feel and appreciate 
all motives 316. A discriminating 
view of what conversion is 317. 
Just apprehension of the —_ 
of the Holy Spirit 319. Trut 
and the Spirit concur 320. This 
agency coincides with the inti- 
mations of consciousness 321. 
Analysis of the hindrances to con- 
version 323. Just consideration 
of the province of the will 325. 
Address appropriate to an inqui- 
ring sinner 327. 

History of the Christian Religion 
and Church, during the first cen- 
turies, by Augustus Roushes trans- 
lated from the German, by Henry 
John Rose, B. D. noticed 241 


I. J. 

Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, by 
John L. Stephens, noticed 234. 
Inquiry into the Organization and 

government of the Apostolic Church, 
by Albert Barnes, noticed 238. 
Jay, Rev. William, Family Prayers, 
noticed 492. 
Jessy Allan, the Lame Girl, by 
Grace enc noticed 495. 


Kennedy, Grace, Jessy Allan, no- 
ticed 495. 

Kingdom of Christ, by Frederick 
Denison, Maurice, M. A., noticed 
239. 

Krebs, John Philips, P. D., Guide 
for Writing Latin. 


L. 
Lectures on the Epistle of Paul, the 


Index. 


Apostle, to the Romans, by Thom- 
as Chalmers, noticed 236. 
Lectures on Romans, by T. Chalmers, 
D. D. L. 8. D., noticed 497. 
Lessons on the Book of Proverbs, for 
ee use of Sabbath Schools, noticed 
5 


Lewis. Tayler, Esq., Prof. §-c.—The 
Divine attributes as exhibited in 
the Grecian Poetry ; considered 
with special reference to the at- 
tributes of justice, and the strong 
impression left by the primitive 
belief, upon the ancient mind 8). 

Literary Intelligence 246, 499. 

Luke 16: 1, 14. Exposition of, by 
Pastor Brauns, 454. 


M. 

Marshall, Rev. William, Lawfulness 
of Marriage, etc. noticed, 497. 

Memoirs of Rev. J. Williams, by E. 
Prout, noticed 489. 

Mosaic account of the Unity of the 
Human Race confirmed by the Na- 
tural History of the American 
Aborigines, by Samuel Forry, M. 
D., New-York City. Question 
stated 29. Revelation and Science 
emanate from the same source 3U. 
Geographical distribution of the 
human family 31. The probable 
birthplace of mankind 32. Origin 
of the varities of mankind belongs 
to the science of Natural History 
44. Preliminary considerations of 
the subject 36. Authors differ in 
their views of the classification of 
mankind. Blumenbach’s Theory 
considered 37. The Phenomena 
of Hybridity treated 40. Inter- 
mixture of different races of the 
human family—produce one su- 
perior 41. Prichard’s theory on 
the subject 41. Accidental or 
congenital varieties 42. Character- 
istics of the Aboriginal Race, their 
diversities of form 43. Stature 
44. Color or complexion 45. Hair 
and beard 48. he effect of cli- 
mate 49. Characteristics of the 
Negro 52. Affinity of the Ameri- 
cans with the people of Eastern 
Asia 58. Mental endowments of 
the American Aborigines 59. Sus- 
ceptibility to civilization 61. The 
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languages of man were originally 
one 75. 


N. 
Nature and Design of Punishment 1. 
Nevin, J. W. D.D., Philosophy of 
Dr. Rauch, “7 


Papal Rome as it is, by Rev. L. 
Giustiniani, noticed 490. 

Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. 
A Book for the times By an 
American citizen. Noticed 234. 

Philosophy of Dr. Rauch, by J. W. 
Nevin, D.D. 418. Dr. Murdock’s 
Sketches of moderr philosophy 
419. Dr. Rauch charged by him 
with transcendentalism 42]. Va- 
rious kinds of pantheism 422. 
That of Hegel attributed to Dr. 
Rauch unjustly 423. Dr. M. has 
mistaken the import of his quota- 
tions 429. Dr. Rauch’s notion of 
fredom of will, totally different 
from that of Dr. Murdock 431. 

Phonology, English, by Prof. Day of 
Western Reserve College 432. 

Pond, Prof. Enoch, D. D., the Ark 
and its Appendages 290. 

Popular Exposition of the Gospels, 
designed for the use of families, 
Bible classes and Sunday schools, 
by Rev. John G. Morris, A. M., 
and Rev. Charles A. Smith, A. M. 
Noticed 237. 

Post, Prof. Truman M., Democracy 
in America. Reviewed by, 247. 
Preaching, Helps to, by Rey. Miles 

P. Squier 313. 

Prayers for Families, by William 
Jay, noticed 492. 

Presbytery and Prelacy, by Thomas 
Smyth, noticed 487. 

Prout’s, Ebenezer, Memoirs of Wil- 
liams, noticed 439. 

Proverbs, Lessons on Book of, noticed 
491. 

Psychology, or Elements of a New 
System of Mental Philosophy. By 
8. S Schmucker, D. D., Gettys- 
burg, Pa. Noticed 240. 

Psychology, Rational—its Nature, 
Ends, and Validity. Empirical 
and Rational 389. Rational seeks 
some principle controlling the fact 
389. Illustrated 390. ‘The sci- 
ence of sciences 391. Socratic 
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method of philosophizing 393. 

Descartes, Bacon 394. Locke ete 

395. Ends to be attained by this 

science 396. How can the mind 
perceive that which is ata distance 
from it 397. Idealism, Material- 
ism 399. Reid 400. Notion of 
substance, etc. 403. Principle of 
causation, how attained, Hume 
405. Skepticism arising from the 
‘necessary belief’ of the invari- 
able connection and order in the 
sequence of events not to be ex- 
cluded by the philosophy of ex- 
perience 407. Spurious transcen- 
dentalism 409. This 
met by ridicule 410. 
this science 412. 
of true science 414. 
correllates 415. 

Punishment, its Nature and Design. 
—Introductory note 1. _Import- 
ance of Criminal Jurisprudence to 
the State—its object 2. Alarming 
Evidence of Relaxation of Crimi- 
nal Law 3. The fault in the 
lenity, not in the severity of the 
law 5. Principle upon which it 
is formed 7—given up to philan- 
thropists, and their mistakes 8. 
Criminal jurisprudence in other 
countries has no relation to our 
own 10. Our system of polity 
depends on the aid of public sen- 
timent 12. Reason fora change 
13. Advocates of leniency, insist- 
ing on abolishing capital punish- 
ment 15. Confinement to hard 
labor has no element of punish- 
mentin it 17. The soldier and 
sailor undergo harder service, and 
nearly as great privation 18. Re- 
formation of the Penal Code in 
Pennsylvania 19. Prison disci- 
pline society 20. The public 
should not rest satisfied with crim- 
inal jurisprudence 21. Doctrines 
of the Bible on the subject of pun- 
ishment 23. 


not to be 
Validity of 
Valid criterion 

Idea and law 


- 


Cc. 
Psychology, its Nature, Ends andVa- 
lidity 339. 
Remains of the Rev. James Marsh, 
D.D, late President in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. Noticed 243. 
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Review of Gliddon's Egypt. By the 
Rev. A. B. Chapin 134. 

Review of Democracy in America, by 
Prof. T. M. Post 247. 

Review of Whately’s Essays on the 
Errors of Romanism, by the Rev. 
Geo. B. Cheever 159. 


U. 

Unity of the Human Race, Mosaic 
account of, confirmed by the Natu- 
ral History of the American Abo- 
rigines, by Samuel Forry, M. D. 
New-York 29. 

WwW 


Romans, Character and Theology of Whtealy’s Essays on the Errors of 


the later, by Prof. Albert Smith 
328, 
8. 
Smith, Prof. Albert, Character aud 
Theology of the Later Romans, 323. 
Smyth's Presbytery and Prelacy, no- 
ticed 457. ; 
Smyth’ s Ecclesiastical Republicanism, 
noticed 483, ; 
Smyth's Ecclesiastical Catechism, 
noticed 497. 
Squier, Rev. Miles P., Helps in 
Preaching 313. 
Sturtevant, Prof. J. M., Education of 
Indigent Young Men for the Min- 
istry 461. 


Thompson, James B. Algebra, no- 
ticed 494. : 

The Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and the power thereof according to 
the word of God, by Mr. John Cot- 
ton, noticed 242. 

The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, m the United 
States, 1543. By the Editor. Or- 
ganization 219. Topics discussed. 
Dancing 220. The Sabath, 221. 
Slavery 222. Arguments against 
the institution 224. In favor of 
it 225. 

The New Purchase, or Seven and a 
half years in the far West, by 
Robert Carlton, Esq. Noticed 23=. 

The Scripture Doctrine of Christian 
Perfection, stated and defended, by 
Rev. George Peck, D.D. Noticed 
240. 

The Simple Cobbler of Agawam in 
America, by Rev. Nathaniel Ward. 
Edited by David Pulsifer. Noticed 
241. 

Turner, Wm. W., Outlines of the 
History of Hebrew Phelolgy, 
translated from the Latin! 90. 


Romanism, Review of, by Rev. 
Geo. B. Cheever, pastor of the 
Allen st. Presbyteriaan church, 
N.Y. The purpose of the book 
159. Subjects treated of 160, 
The grand experiments in the 
moral world. The trial of truth 
and error 161. Popery and Mo- 
hammedism overspreading the 
world 163. Christianity rising 
upon their ruins 164. Romanism 
takes away from Christianity the 
Bible 166. The Sabbath 167. 
The Christian Ministry 168. 
Atonement 169. The discipline 
of prayer 170. Repentance 171, 
No power but Omnipotence can 
overthrow it 172. Two currents 
of prophecy indicate the approach 
of millenial glory 173. A new 
indication of God’s providence 
that this country is to be the great 
instrument in the world’s refor- 
mation 174. The great conflict 
will be with the spirit, not with 
the organization of Romanism 176. 
The religion of faith and formal- 
ism characterized 177. Imperfec- 
tion in the church liturgy 130. 
The beauty of church rituals, and 
sanctifying power of the lessons— 
have had their day. The gorgeous 
ceremonies of popery—bewilder 
and overpower the senses 185. 
Those whose aim it is to advance 
their church, instead of the gos- 
pel, will in the end fail of sway 

Wheelock, Rev. Alonzo, Atonement 
110. 

Wilson, Rev. James, Bible Majesty, 
noticed 494, 

Wrongs of Woman, by Charlotte 
Elizabeth, noticed 490. 
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